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DE VAVASOUR. 



CHAP. I. 



THE PONT DU GARDE. 



On leaving the bower 6f the enchanting Ca- 
lypso, Reginald prepared for his departure. The 
contents of the letter which called him from love 
and Cécile, were communicated to Agenor. The 
chief point related to the orders received from 
King Charles, to forward the Viennese troops to 
support the Maréchal de Briquebec, who had been 
sent to replace Alphonso de la Cerda, archdeacon 
of Paris, 

" The news of his defeat," said the primate, 
in his communication, " did not surprise me. The 
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worthy man is more fitted for religions than mili- 
tary affairs. Lorenzo has marched ; and you, Re- 
ginald, must foUow him with the same speed a 
lover would use in flying to the object of his affec- 
tions. O, my friend, I envy you the brilliant 
career now opening on your view! War, with all 
its glory, has too often its engrained spots ; but 
war against plunderers, rayishers, and murderers, 
is fighting in the cause of heaven, against the 
demons of heil. All good men must pray for your 
succesSy and all women respect you for aiding in 
Cheir |)reserYation from infamy and ruin. I need 
not say, * Fly like the eagle to the field of glory !' — 
your own energetic character assures me that the 
first banner planted on the walls of Saintes will 
be that of St. Maurice of Vienne." 

Reginald paid his parting homage, and receiyed 
the benediction of his holiness. '' The conflict 
with Les Båtards/' said John, " will, I hope, be 
speedUy teminated. Be assured of my friendship, 
and that I feel a warm interest in your welfare: I 
love you as if you were my son." 

Suoh kind expressions were not wasted on an 
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nngrateful soil ; and Reginald departed, buming 
with the desire to prore himself worthy pf stich 
distmctions as he had received. He left Hawk« 
wood to escort his baggage; and having com- 
inenced his march, soon reåched the Pont du 
Garde. The beauty of the scenery, and the mag- 
nificence of the Roman aqueduct, made so foreible 
im impression on his mind, that he ordeted the 
party to halt and refresh. 

The guides who eonducted the mules, bad, on 
thé march, recounted various feats of the banditti 
who infested that part of the country : these stories 
made Reginald recollect his valuable baggage. — 
** I can do without sleep,'' he said, ** but not with- 
out change of dress." He accordingly ordered 
Hermann to ride forward to Nismes, and prepare 
the necessary quarters. Ghrass being cut for pro- 
vender, and weeds for litter, the saddles were 
taken off, and the horses lay down in the back 
part of the cavem ; while their riders, wrapped up 
in their watch-cloaks, slept soundly. 

The moon shone feebly ; but its glimmering light 
gave additionai effect to the scene. When Regi- 
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nald advanced to the éntrance of the cavern, his 
attention was caught by a shrill tone, resembling 
that of the bird of night, succeeded by another of 
a different nature: to these a third was added, 
which he imagined to be the note of the nightin- 
gale. The sentinel, who was a Provengal, knew 
the tricks of the country. 

" You may depend upon it, commander/' said 
he, " that the muleteers you recently encountered 
were in eamest. I can explain these sounds. — 
The first, meant to imitate an owl, which is a bird 
of prey, denotes a query from the head-quarters 
of those yillanous robbers, and means to say, ' Is 
there any prey on foot?' The second is in imita- 
tion of a woodpecker and his taps against the 
trees which are hoUow within; they have their 
number of taps, to answer their own ends : pro- 
bably this sound means now to recommend caution, 
since the owl was quiet immediately. The third 
is to resemble the songster of the night, and is 
probably intended to denote good news. They use 
these precautions, not to alarm, or put upon their 
guard those whom they intend to attack ; which 
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the sound of a whistle or horn would certainly 
do/' 

'^ Make no noise," answered De Vavasour; 
y arouse the men ; tell them to be steady, and to 
prepare their arms; but not to disturb their 
horses." 

While the soldier obeyed his orders, Reginald 
kept watch, and soon perceived the heads of two 
men leaning over the upper arch of the aqueduct, 
their bodies being concealed in what was formerly 
the conduit : he also saw something resembling a 
large paper ball floating in the air. The heads of 
these men were directed to the point from whence 
this ball had been blown by the wihd^ and from 
whence the last notes had appeared to i^ome. The 
same noise, in imitatioa of the woodpecker, was 
repeated nine times. 

** It is/' said Reginald, '' the number of the 
armed party with Hawkwood." 

A long, loud, and shrill scream was then heard ; 
the men's heads disappeared ; and all was si- 
lent. 

Reginald perceived four men in advance and 
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flhartly afterwards Hawkwood and anoiher, with 
the drivers and mules ; then four, to form a rear- 
guard. The advanced party had passed the bridge, 
while Hawkwood, with the baggage, was <m it ; 
when a loud whistle was heard, and two troops of 
armed men appeared, cutting off the communica- 
tion with those intended to protect both the front 
and rear. Hawkwood was in imminent danger : 
no tiiae was to be lost. Beginald led to the attack 
the fyst soldiers that rushed from the cavem, cry- 
ing ** Prey ! " The fight was not of long dura- 
jtion; for the soldiers formed the moment they 
iorriyed; and before their commander gave the 
jsigual for onset, he called upon the brigands to 
surrender«, 

Seeing the hopelessness of their situation, the 
party near our hero threw down their arms ; but 
their leader, ordering them to cut off his breast- 
plate, cried out in English, as he leaped on the 
battlement of the bridge, — " Let fly your arrows 
at me if you will, but you shall never make 
Enguerrand your prey !" saying which, he leaped 
into the stream. 
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Reginald was leaning over the battlement^ re- 
garding the waters bubbling around the body they 
had received, when Hawkwood presented the 
sword of the chief. ^' Although we have not 
taken this daring brigand/' said the trusty sq]iire, 
** we haye his weapon, and truly it is of fine 
temper : T wonder much how an Englishmån could 
so far disgrace himself as to cominand a band of 
robbers." 

^ Hawkwood," retumed his master, " judge 
not too rashly: when barons and seigneurs be- 
come marauders, you need not be surprised at 
reduced soldiers foUowing their example, Recol- 
lect that Jean de Tlsle, an ally of the Pope, was 
lately executed, by orders of King Charles, for 
piilaging travellers. The captain is a brave fel- 
iow, and shall have his sword, if he be yet alive, 
HoUa ! Enguerrand ! you are safe from us, now 
o«r pioperty is safe from you. Take your sword, 
and use it better in future.'^ 

The river was much swollen, which reduced the 
force of the fall ; and Enguerrand, being an expert 
swimmer, appeared above the water, and caught the 
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handle of the sword as it fell; then putfing the 
weapon across his mouth, he swam down the 
stream. 

Reginald now addressed the brigands : — " For 
your captain's sake, who is a gallant fellow, and a 
countrjrman of this officer, I will release you all, 
provided you promise to treat humanely those who 
may hereafter fall into your hånds." 

The promise being given, Reginald withdrew, 
and passed by some wounded men, who in the 
first onset had been cut down : among them there 
was one gray-haired sinner, who had implored and 
receired mercy : near him lay a bow and arrow. 
When Reginald had passed, the old robber, sei- 
zing the bow, took a deliberate aim at him ; but the 
arrow glided from the lion's head which guarded 
his shoulder. Hawkwood spning towards the 
hoary wretch, and plunged his sword into his 
body; while the brigands exclaimed, '^ You ac- 
cursed old villain ! murderous to the last !" 

As Hawkwood, by applying his foot to the body 
of the assassin, drew forth his sword, the dying 
man made a desperate effort to strike him with a 
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dagger in the back of the leg. His companions 
now begged that he might be left to thém to dis- 
pose of ; and this being granted, a cord was cut 
from the side of one of the mules, a running noose 
made, and the old scoundrel thrown over the bat- 
tlements, and plunged into etemity, amidst the 
execrations of his own companions. 



CHAP. II. 



NISMES. 



The troops reached their destination without 
farther intetmption ; and Reginald, recollecting 
the observations made by his friend Franciscus, 
hastened at early dawn to yiew the superb remains 
of ancient grandeur. Having yiewed the Pharos, 
the Temple of Diana, and the Baths, he reg^ded 
with awe and pleasure the temple dedicated to the 
honor of Caius and Lucius Julius, sons of Au- 
gustus, which he considered as a noble remnant of 
Roman taste: he acknowledged that his friend's 
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m' 

remarks ware just ; and that the building wUch he 
had admired at Vienne was simply a prætorium^ 
containing an altar dedicated to the emperor him- 
^ self. Beginald then visited the amphitheatre, 
cailed now the arena ; which being in good preser- 
▼ation, well displayed the physical powers of the 
Romans, as well as the magnificenca of their 
ideas. . 

Reginald imagined that he saw thousands upon 
thousands of wild inhabitants struck with awe at 
the sights passing before their eyes; while the 
wreath-bound consul, prætor, or emperor, sur- 
rounded by his sun-burnt centurions, looked on 
with an air of accustomed tranquillity. He saw 
the fantastic dresses of the Proven^als, mingled 
with the more tasteful habiliments of the Roman 
ladies — the wives and daughters of the conquerors 
of the land. He heard the roar of wild beasts, the 
clashing of swords, the groans of men : he fancied 
faimself m Rome, and was in a dream of grandeur : 
triumphal arches, columns, and pyramids floated 
in his imagination ; and he exclaimed, '' Would that 
I too were a conqueror!" 
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The sound of trumpets reminded our hero of the 
prospects really opening upon him: hitherto his 
career had been one of playfulness and sun-shine ; 
now he had to move amid the clouds that lowered 
over France. Thewar was not one with Les Bå- 
tards only ; but it was one, ifl which the greater 
part of the gens-d'armes of France might feel in- 
clined to take a share, for the prospect of suocess 
and riches was most tempting ; and it was a war of 
extermination. The chiefs of the insurrection were 
the natural sons of nobles, who had neither educa- 
tion to correct their bad propensities, nor means to 
indulge in their career of profusion and debauchery : 
they had determined, therefore, to seize by force 
the possessions which the laws debarred them from 
inheriting. Les Båtards were now intoxicated with 
the successes which they had gained : the troops 
to be opposed to them were coUected from distant 
points, acting under different interests, jealous of 
each other's powers, and strenger in numbers than in 
union or discipline : of this Reginald was informed 
by Lorenzo. 
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** The greater the difficulty, the greater the ho- 
nor of surmounting it," thought Reginald. He 
wrote to his friend Agenor as follows :— 

" Beloved friend, 
" Tell your beauteous lady, who mocks her 
knight, to record on her list another signal exploit; 
for we have actually wounded some brigands at 
the Pont du Garde. Tell Franciscus that I have 
been highly pleased with Nismes ; and assure your- 
self of the affection of 

" Reginald." 
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CHAP. III. 



TOULOUSE. 



Reginald took the road by Montpellier to 
Toulouse, where the troops moving from the soutb 
were to assemble, and where he was received with 
acclamations. He found the forces in good order. 
While the inspection was proceeding, he heard the 
distant sounds of martial music : from the direction 
of Navarro, Count Rodolphe defiled at the head 
of a force hastily levied ; while, from that of Bur- 
gundy. Don Calderos de Valenciana led the well- 
appointed army of the Dauphin ; that prince not 
condescending to aet in person under the Maréchal 
de Briquebec. 

The meeting between our young heroes and the 
Count was as warm and affectionate as it was 
sincere : the Don scarcely noticed the young men, 
but respectfuUy saluted the Count Bodolphe. The 
Count complimented the Don upon the appearanqe 
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of his troops, and concluded, by requesting that 
some of his experienced subaltems might aid him 
in forming his own levy. This request highly 
pleased the Don, and he accepted the Count's 
invitation to accompany him to his quarters. 

While the leaders digested and arranged their 
plans, Reginald and Lorenzo enjoyed the freedom 
of confidential conversation ; and in the evening 
RodoljAe joined them. 

" My dear brother," said the Count to Lorenzo, 
** yoQ may guess the sacrifice I made in leaving 
yon, when I had so many qnestions to ask : but 
the best policy of war is, to assure yourseif of the 
attachment of those who are to serve under you. 
By prompt measures, I have, as I think, secured 
th^ zealous co-operation of the Don ; and now for 
love and Rosalie \ But you must not tell my little 
Rosebud that I thought of war before love." 

Before receiving orders to advance, a hundred 
lances arrived in the city, under the direction of 
the seneschal of the estates lately granted by 
King Charles to Reginald, Marquis de Montser- 
rent. The lands had been taken from King Ed- 
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ward II. bj the victorious arms of the Comte de 
Valois, uncle to the king of France. This prince, 
the greatest captain of the age, had been accom- 
panied by his two sons, Philippe and Charles, and 
by Robert d'Artois, his relation. In ,the con- 
quered district were the lands granted to Reginald, 
in lieu, as we have before said, of a large sum of 
money deposited for his use in the royal treasury, 
under the trust of Robert d'Artois, Comte de 
Beaumont, le Roger. The king did not find it 
convenient to part with the money ; and Robert 
was satisfied with the grant made to his ward» 
under a special assurance that, if these lands were 
ceded to England, it should be stipulated that the 
Marquis had legally purchased, and that he was 
entitled to be treated as lord of the lands, unless 
he, after such cession, was found in arms against 
the king of England, claiming the dukedom of 
Aquitaine. 

Beginald. stiU bearing in mind his friend Fran- 
ciscus, sought out the objects most worthy of 
notice ; and was particularly pleased with the 
facade of the Capitol, said to be built in the time 
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of Galba. He also visited the academy lately 
formed by La gaie société, and of which he sent 
a description to Franciscus ; as also, through his 
friend, to another person, with whom the reader 
has but a slight acquaintance. 

The general appointed to command the troops 
prudently drawn together at Toulouse was the 
Count d'Eu. On his arrival, he cailed a council 
of war; and having opened the commission, ap- 
pointing him to serve, aid, and co-operate with the 
Maréchal de Briquebec, he stated that the Eng- 
lish had broken the truce, inasmuch as certain of 
the adherents of King Edward, who still retained 
possession of the coast from Bordeaux to Ba- 
yonne, had taken part with Les Båtards, who were 
now in a strong position near Saintes. 

The Count d'Eu, perceiving the strength and 
character of his army, determined to take advantage 
of its efficiency. The troops of the Dauphin and 
archbishop were ordered to advance with the main 
body, while Count Bodolphe was placed at Réole, 
in order to check the movements of the English. 

The Count d'Eu advanced rapidly to Angou- 
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léme, where a pursuivant at arms announced the 
arrival of the maréchal at Poitiers^ where he had 
succeeded in rallying the discomfited troops of 
Alphonso de la Cerda. The maréchal commtini- 
cated to the Count, that ** as many of his troops 
had marched from Picardy and Normandy^ he felt 
it necessary to halt three day^, and requested a 
meeting at any place which the Count should con* 
sider as private and secure." 



CHAP. IV. 



THE CONFERENCE. 



In a deep and secluded grotto, the maréchal, 
attended by a few knights, met the Count d'Eu, 
accompanied by Reginald. 

It was determined that, on the evening of the 
third day, the maréchal should establish himself at 
Niort, and the Count at Jamac, 

*' There are," said the maréchal, " in n^ arrny 
so many soldiers whe have fled before the despe* 

VOL. II. B 
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rate rebels, that I must be cautious how I aet: 
your-troops are reported.to be in gofod drder and 
high courage. To you, therefore, I give the honor 
and the hazard of the onset ; — ^your success MiU 
inspire my men." 

" I thank you, my brave commander/' replied 
the Count d'Eu, ** for your confidence; and the 
glory of the day shall be entrusted to this youth^ 
who is the favorite of my friend Robjert d'Artois; 
and the greatest kindness I can do Mm. is by 
allowing him to prove that Reginald de Vavasour 
is worthy of royal favor and protection." 

The maréchal steadfastly regarded the youth to 
whom such a charge was to be consigned. 

" Have you ever seen a field of battle, young 
man?" said he. 

The ten;Lper of our hero was somewhat tried by 
this question, and he was about to reply hastily, 
when an o£Scer announced that a party of gens- 
d'armes were passing through a defile below them« 

*' What is their number?" said the maréchal. 

VVFive tiines bur force," was the answer, " and 
.beavily armed." » 
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*' Withdraw the sentinels/' replied thé maré- 
ehaly ^* and conceal the men." 

Reginald left the cave^ and the maréchal and 
general continued their conf^^ence ; when the lat- 
ter related such particulars of the conduot <^ 
Reginald, (made known to him by Count Ro- 
dolphe,) as satLsfied the maréchal as to the choice 
of a leader for the onset : he merely remarked, — 
" young troops always attack with fury ; they do 
not know their danger." 

Reginald, on foot, watched the movements of 
the gens-d'armes. As they tumed the comer of a 
rocky pass, one of the horses fell, and its rider 
dismounted to re-arrange some of the oaparisons« 
Before he could remount, Reginald seized the 
bridle of the horse, attacked and disarmed the 
man, and retumed with his prisener to the grotto 
of conference. The stem- visaged captive was no- 
thing dismayed at the sight of the armed band, 
among whom he found himself unexpectedly in- 
troduced. 

" Who are you ?" demanded the maréohal. 

** I am a soldier," retumed he. 
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*' Whithergoing?" 

" To join Les Båtards, at Saintes ; and there 
are plenty of others coming after me," 

*' Do you, by joining such a band of yillainjs, 
expect to gain money, (for honor by them cannot 
jeven be known,) when the king has sent such a 
force to destroy them?" 

" If the king were to send five times the force, 
he would be beaten ; for every youth in France, 
who is not in direct line of succession, is arming 
for the grand cause," 

The prisener was now removed, and the confer- 
ence continued. 

<< What this man says," observed the maréchal, 
*' proyes that caution is indispensable. I will 
watch these advancing parties ; you must attack 
speedily and vigorously : if we defeat the princi- 
pals, the minor parties will soon be reduced to 
obedience. You have done well, young man, in 
seizing this bold fellow : if he do not give us full 
information, we will string him up on yonder tree, 
and léave him as a scare-crow to others as bad as 
himself." 
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At Jarnacy Regindd received his final orders, 
and before he began his march, accuratelj inspect- 
ed the appointments and arms of his troops. 



CHAP. V. 

THE BATTLE OF SAINTES. 

The town of Saintes, situated on a peninsula 
formed by the river Charente, had once been 
occupied by a colony of the Romans, who embel- 
lished it with many splendid edifices. 

Les Båtards did not occupy the town, which 
they had pillaged and burnt ; but were encamped, 
in fancied security, among the beautiful gardens 
and vineyards in the vicinity* 

Accompanied by Lorenzo and Hawkwood, Re- 
ginald arrived without intemiption at the bridge, 
Y)n which stand the remains of a Roman arch, 
erected in honor of Germanicus. Reginald could 
not perceive the position of the enemy ; but, from 
not hearing any noise, he was assured the town 
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was tinoccupied : he therefore introdnced the 
troops destined for the attack, and took up a 
position in the arena: he thrøi resnmed his 3ta* 
tion on the ruined arch, concealing himself behind 
one of its projections. 

Before the first gleam of light streaked the 
horizon^ Lorenzo noticed newly-lighted fires^ and 
soon after saw various figures passing and repass* 
ing ; but there did not appear any troops near« 

Lorenzo was sent to Hermann, with orders to 
take possession of the groiind where the fires were ; 
to make priseners whoever he found on the spot, 
and send them boimd into thé arena ; but to make 
no unnecessary noise. This was performed by 
Hermann* At break of day Reginald gave Lorenzo 
directions where to station his caysdry; and, 
leaving a small guar4 with the priseners, advanced 
with the main body towards Hermann. Here the 
fight had already commenced ; for those who came 
for their food had been either put to flight^ or de- 
stroyed. 

The quarter attacked was, howerer, only occu- 
.pied by a small detachment of the enemy, for the 
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guides had, either ptirposely or through ignorance, 
given wrong information* In faet, the people of 
the country were so afraid, that they would not 
approach the camp of Les Båtards. These mis- 
guided men were strongly ^ntrendied, and deter-* 
mined to fight until death. Reginald, however, 
had made an impressioin on one point: those who 
fled were cut down by his eavali^ ; but one body 
of desperadoes resolved to drive him from his 
advantage, and Reginald was compelled to use his 
knowledge of arms, as well as skiil in war, to 
maintain his position. By an able moyement, he 
prevented Les Båtards from executing their in- 
tentions of cutting him off fr<Hn his caValry ; pla(5ing 
himself at the head of which, he bore down all 
opposition, and cut his way up to the point where 
ihe maicéchal had commenced his attack. The 
infantry were hot so fertiinate: they were driven 
back into the town, but maintained themselves in 
the arena, until reinforcements arrived irom the 
Count d'Éu. 

Les Båfards, who fled from the troops of the 
maréchal towards Saintes, were pursued by B«gi- 
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naldy whp appeared to fly like an arrow from one 
point to another ; and wherever he moyed, death 
and destruction foUowed. After a severe contest 
in the town, Beginald was completely successful : 
tbe battle was> howeyer, desperately maintained in 
9tber quarters ; but the skill of tbe leaders, an4 
tbe courage of tbeir troops, decided tbe day, and 
all wbo resisted were out to pieces. 

Beginald and Don Calderos were tbe two per-« 
3ons wbo most distinguisbed themselves in tbe de- 
struction of tbeir opponents, Wben tbey met, tbe 
latter rallied our knigbt on tbe seyerity of tb^ 
blows be inflicted« 

" I tbink^ Don Calderos," rejoined De Vava- 
sour, " your two-banded Vienne was not idle," 

** True," answered our old acquaintance ; " I am 
a blood-tbirsty Spaniard, wbo, in a figbt, always 
kill all I can ; wbile you, it is known, attacked our 
troops of Daupbiné, yourself almost unarmed." 

" Tben," observed Reginald, " I bad to encoun- 
ter knights, men at arms, and soldiers ; bere I bad 
to deal witb murderers and ravisbers ; and I tbank 
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the Power that strengthened my ann and steeled 
my heart." 

" Well said," cried the brave maréchal ; " we 
owe the day to you> and no time must be lost in 
paying our debt. Kneel, and rise a knight-ban- 
neret." 

The banners of France floated aboye the head of 
Reginaldy when Lorenzo, who had been employed 
witb the cayalry, in pursuit, reached the arena 
With a number of priseners, among whom were 
some Englishmen. These> by the intercession of 
Reginald, were considered priseners of war ; but 
Les Båtards were delivered over to a military 
courty of which Don Galderes was named presi* 
dent. 

The punishment even of the guilty is always a 
painful subject to dwell on, and therefore the 
reader will excuse us from minutely detailing the 
measures adopted by the determined and severe 
president. Suffice it to say, that neither Marius, 
nor Sylla, nor even L. J. Brutus, ever delivered 
stemer sentences. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ELEONORE. 



Sogn after the departure of Regmald from 
AvignoDy Franciscus foUowed the remalns of his 
mother to the grave, and in his retirement from so- 
ciety, devoted himself entirely to the study of the 
elassies. Agenor frequently visited him, and Gia- 
eomo Colonna treated him with the greatest atten- 
tion and kindness. From both these friends he 
heard that the people of Avignon and the neigh- 
bouring country were much interested in a case of 
some singularity, and with respect to which re- 
ports were røcceedingly various and contradictory. 
The leading facts were ^hese : 

A farmer, advanced in years, became enamoured 
of a girl whose age was nearer to childhood than 
adolescence. Her parents were of good family, 
and originally of good fortune ; but had so far ex- 
ceeded their means, that> at their death, there was 
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left scarcely more than sufficient for her mainte- 
nance. To a relation, of the name of Turquin« 
they bequeathed the care of their only ohild. 

Turqnin had neither a bad heart or bad charac- 
ter, but he had what he called a bad stomach, which 
bad food did not suit. He found that old Cardinez 
gave good dinners, had good wine, was a good fel- 
low, and possessed good store of wealth* It was 
well known that Cardinez had no relations: if 
Turquin, therefore, could favor the farmer's views 
on the pretty girl, the farmer must, out of com- 
plsusance, favor his views on pretty cheer. Eating 
had been the principal thought, as well as occupa- 
tion, of the Sieur Cardinez, using drinking as an 
adjunct : the new object in view balanced, for part 
of the day, the scale of his dioughts ; and when 
appetite was satisfied, then came marriage. 

Eleonore, heartily tired of the restraint Turquin 
subjected her to, — sick to death of hearing about 
his bad dinners and his pov^rty,— -determined to 
listen to the proposals of the old farmer, who con- 
sented to settle all his property on her, in Ga»e eS 
his dying without children. The pretty child 
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thought as little about being the manager of a 
house, as she did of being the mother of children : 
she determined to have a comfortable apartment, 
distinct from her husband ; and was equally deter- 
mined that there should be no legal opponents to 
her future claims ; — not indeed that she loved 
money; on the co'ntrary, she was totally unac* 
quainted with its use, and knew as little of it as 
of love. In a short space of time, Eleonore heartily 
regretted the change she had made. 

Cardinez was a compound of profusion and ava^ 
rice ; and, to complete the charms of his character, 
was a violent, quarrelsome lump of flesh, without 
mind ; while his lesser half was all soul. The re- 
fusal of certain rights, to which Cardinez had more 
of a legal than a natural claim, served to increase 
the yiolence of his temper, and produced many 
family quarrels ; which the good people of England 
call curtaiu scenes, but which, in this case, might 
be called, more properly, parlour politics. At one 
time the farmer swore that he would dissolve the 
mandage ; at another, that he would be the death 
of his wife, that he would imprison her for life. 
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that he wouW be deeply revenged, &c. ; during 
all which threatenings, he most probably felt the 
quarrel was '^ much ado about nothing." 

One day the hour of dinner arrived, and no wife 
was to be found:^her absence at the hours of 
morning and evening meals was a customary thing, 
therefore created no surprise ; but hitherto she 
had been present at mid-day ; — ^not that the meal 
was to her taste, either as to its appearance or as 
to the modes adopted during the dissection and 
mastication ; for Eleonore had been brought up by 
her parents so as to adom a higher station in life ; 
but her natural kindness of heart induced her to 

« 

appe^r to the household as a happy and contented 
vt^ife. The house was searched without success. 

Some days had passed away, and the neighbour- 
hood had found other subjects to talk of, when the 
good people of the village were thrown into con- 
fusion by the arrival of the guardian Turquin with 
a band of armed men. Search was now again 
made : still no Eleonore. Turquin was about to 
leave the house, when, striking his forehead, as if 
he recalled something to mind, he ordered the men 
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scene ; and a trial, which she had never witnessed, 
must be an object of curiosity to one whose mind 
was ardently alive to every species of novelty. 
Accordingly, the father and daughter set forward, 
well provided with every species of book that the 
Count thought there would be a possibility of re- 
quiring, as fumishing precedents in divine or hu- 
man law. 

When Cécile met Franciscus, she made a thou- 
sand inquiries conceming the Viennese troops, 
their numbers, their courage, their discipline. 
Franciscus declared he was no judge of the mi- 
nutiæ ofwar; " but, Mademoiselle Cécile," added 
he, " of one thing I can assure you, they have a 
noble leader; and, young as he is, not an inexpe- 
rienced one. His whole soul is devoted to his 
profession : I do not believe his thoughts evea for 
one moment tum to any other subject." 

" Not even to beauty, Franciscus ?" falteringly 
asked she. 

*' No, not even to beauty," replied the merciless 
student : " even when the Lady Aurélie reclined 
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in his arms, he appeared as indifferent to her 
charms as if she had been of wood instead of lovely 
flesh." 

" The cold knight !" said Cécile, inwardly smi*- 
ling at the thought how soon persons could be 
changad. 



CHAP. VII. 



THE TRIAL. 



The high character for legal as well as general 
knowledge which Franciscus had acquifed, during 
the prosecution of his studies at Bologna, intro- 
duced him to the notice of the judges ; and the 
rank of Count Agenor procured for him every 
attention. 

Witnesses were produced ; neighbours and ser- 
vants swore to Cardinez having frequently threat*- 
ened to take away the life of his wife. This 
Cardinez acknowledged he had said, while under 

VOL. II. c 
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the irritation of anger ; but that he never had 
injuredy nor would injure, woman or child, man or 
beast. The men who had searched the house 
swore to the swooning of Cardinez at the sight of 
the bloody dress. This he also acknowledged, but 
protested that it was entirely owing to the horror 
of the sight, to which he was unaccustomed. The 
servants were then questioned as to his conduct on 
the day of their mistress's disappearance. '* When 
the absence of Madame Eleonore was first disco- 
vered, did the prisener express any surprise or 
sorrow ?" inquired one of the judges. 

" On the contrary," replied the person addressed, 
'* he seemed rather pleased at her absence." 

^* When the house was searched, did the pri- 
sener assist?" was the next ques^on. 

^'He did not." 

'* Did he use any particular expression, when he 
found the search was unsuccessful ?" 

** No ; but he seemed rather pleased than other- 
wise." 

" When informed of the arrival of Turquin and 

the soldiers, did he show any signs of guilt ?" 
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** He was very much frightened, aod said^ — 
* Good God ! what is to happen next V " 

While the judges were consulting together, a 
circumstance occurred of rather a singular nature. 

There happened to be in court a deaf and dumb 
boy, who was generally siispected of making up 
for the deficiencies of his nature by certain artifi- 
cial acquirements, called pilfering and stealing. 
The young rogue did not know what was the matter ; 
but went because others did, attracted by the ge- 
neral desire of seeing what was going on. There 
was in court a young man of foreign air, who acci- 
dentally came under the notice of this boy. The 
lad instantly began clapping his hånds ; and, taking 
from his pocket a purse with some small pieces of 
money, shook it, and pointed to the stranger. His 
parents were present, and belieyed that he had 
stolen the purse ; they consequently strove to keep 
him quiet; while he as vehemently endeavoured 
to make them understand that the donor stood 
before them. 

The giver on this occasion did not seem half so 
well pleased as the receiver: his color came and 
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went, and he took the earliest means to change his 
position. Instinct, curiosity, or that spirit for di- 
ving into mysteries, which legal pursuits bestow on 
the mind of the ardent scholar, determined Fran- 
ciscus to make further inquiries. Cécile had also 
observed the boy, and told Franciscus to address 
the mother. He commenced his questions in a eau- 
tious manner, pressing his points so as not to put 
the talkatiye woman on her guard. 

The dame thus told her story : '* the young 
rogue (and he is a rogue, though I say it, who am 
his mother, worse for me ! and should not say it,) 
was loitering about the house of old Cardinez, 
bird-nesting as he wished us to think, but with the 
intent of fowl-stealing, as I firmly believe. Now, 
when he steals a fowl, we do not get any good of 
it, poor as we are ; but he carries it off to.a set of 
mischievous young rascals, as great rogues as him- 
self — but no matter, now, as to that. On some 
rubbish being thrown close to him, he secreted 
himself under some thick bushes, near an unoccu- 
pied part of the house. Soon afterwards, he saw 
a person descending a small ladder with a heavy 



• 
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* ■ 

load of bricks, which load he discharged among the 
bushes where our boy lay, and whose head was not 
sufficiently hard to save him. He made a sort of 
a noise between a gurgle in his throat and a scream ; 
and the person who did the mischief carried him to 
the nearest road, thrust this purse into his pocket, 
and sent a peasant to bear him home. Now this 
is the story, as far as my good man, and our two 
daughters, could make out." 

Franciscus had, in the morning, visited the pre- 
mises, and traced the outside of the building : he 
had discovered the very spot the woman had de- 
scribed ; and had found concealed there both lad- 
der and bricks. He had also ascended to a win- 
dow blocked up with brushwood, but which had 
formerly been bricked up, and found himself in 
the supposed chamber of guilt : this he had care- 
fuUy examined, and discovered that the door-way 
which led into it from the house, had been closed 
with wainscoting, the appearance of which denoted 
that it had ncJt been opened previously to the arri- 
val of Turquin. The turret had been long deserted ; 
and, if the young wife had been murdered there, 
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she must have been brought in by force at the win- 
dow, which for an old man to perfonn, was almost 
impossible. If the deed had been committed there, 
her body would most probably be forthcoming. 

Under these circumstances, tallying so well with 
the woman's story, he considered, in his own mind, 
that the stranger was the person implicated, and 
therefore suggested to the judges that he should 
be immediately seized. Franciscus also requested 
them to re-examine Turquin, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what were the motives which indueed 
him to search the house, and particularly what had 
occasioned him to return, as he was upon the point 
of leaving it, his first search having proved inef- 
fectual. To these questions Turquin replied : — 

" The cause of my searching the house was a 
very simple one: a young Spaniard, who is an 
acquaintance of my sister, hinted to me, that ia 
such an old house there might be some obscure 
recesses behind the wainscot, where any dark deed 
might secretly be perpetrated." 

" What is that Spaniard's name ?" inquired the 
judge. 
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** They call him Valdez," replied the interro- 
gated. 

** Whereishe?" 

" I saw him here not long ago : he wears long 
black hair curling over his shoulders, and small 
mustachios." 

OflScers were immediately sent out, but their 
trouble was saved by the arrival of the Spaniard in 
custody : the boy again expressed his delight, ran 
up to him, bowed, shook his head, and looked at 
the purse. The parents had found out the peasant 
who had brought home the boy, and who deposed 
that he was directed to a particular spot by the 
person now in custody, and who rewarded him for 
promising to carry home the little muetto. 

Franciscus yecommended that the bloody band- 
age should be produced. 

" Do you know that bandage ?" said the judge 
to Valdez, who firmly answered, " No !" 

Franciscus then handed to the judge a piece of 
silk which he had found in the apartment : Valdez 
denied all knowledge of it likewise : Franciscus 
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pointed out the Spanish mark upon it, and desired 
it might be taken care of. 

The bandage was lying on the table before the 
judge, when an itinerant Jew pedlar cast his eyes 
upon it, and claimed it as his property. 

This man, Hiriam by name, was a well-known 
and extraordinary character ; he was a foUower of 
all trådes, and master of none. The interest pror 
duced by Hiriam's appearance on the scene greatly 
increased the desire of all to know who the fresh 
parties were, why they were implicated, and how 
they had become acquainted. 

'* Is that bandage your property?" inquired the 
judge, of Hiriam. 

" Yes, it is." 

" Do you know that it was found with the dress 
of the supposed murdered female ?" 

" No, I do not." 

Franciscus desired that the dress might be pro- 
duced. 

" Did you ever see a person in that dress?" pur- 
sued the judge. 
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" Yes," answered the pedlar, " I did ; on the 

day of my arrival in the little village of , with 

my pack on my back, I met, at some distance from 
the houses, two persons, both very young ; one was, 
I think, this young man, though he did not then 
wear black clothes ; and the other a woman dressed 
in such a gown as this : I remember well the pretty 
strawbemes in gold that were worked on the 
flounce ; but in Provence, as in Naples, and other 
parts of Italy, the people, gentle and simple, are 
very fond of gold embroidery ; and I sell myself a 
great deal." 

" Do not take up the time of the court with 
your tråde," said the dignitary of the law ; ** but 
answer the questions addressed to you. What sort 
of a person was the female ?" 

** She was a slight figure of a girl, with a fair 
face." 

" Did she look like a married woman?" 

" No, she looked like a young simpleton, that 
would not have known gold from silver-gilt." 

" What questions were asked ?" continued the 
judge. 
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*' The young man," replied Hiriam, " said — 
' Moses, can you let blood ? ' I answered, ' My 
name is not Moses, but Hiriam, and I can let 
blood.' ' This young lady is dying,' said he. I lost 
not a moment ;— put down my pack, tucked up my 
sleeves, seized my lancet, hit the spot, and the 
blood flowed freely : she fainted ; I became 
alarmed; tore up the first thing that came to 
hånd, and that (pointing to the bandage,) was 
it ; bound up the wound, and the girl reco- 
vered." 

The day was proved to be the same as that on 
which Eleonore disappeared. It appeared to the 
judges that the young Spaniard was certainly ac- 
quainted with the finale of that day's wonders, and 
they were therefore determiued to proceed to vio- 
lent measures, in case he prevaricated, or refused 

to tell what he knew. 

■ 

" Do you recoUect," resumed the judge, tum- 
ing to Valdez, " the day on which this man, call- 
ing himself Hiriam, says he met you ? " 

" I never met this man," was the reply. 

*' He swears to what he says." 
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" Can a true Catholic believe the oath of a 

Jew?" 

" It is necessary to be cautious in crediting the 
oaths of all men; but perhaps he believes in a 
Supreme Being, while you possibly do not." 

After a pause, the judge continued : — '* Have 
you any thing further to say, Hiriam?" 

" Nothing," answered the man of many trådes, 
" but that he gave me this piece of Spanish silver, 
and said, if I held my tongue I should have more, 
but that he had then no more about him, having 
left his purse by accident at home." 

The silver was of the same kind as that in 
Muetto's purse. This was no proof, it is true ; but 
the judges thought it worthy of notice. 

A Spanish merchant now came forward, and 
stated, that the prisener had frequently changed 
Spanish gold at his house ; and that on the day 
before the one in question, he had given him, in 
lieu of some large gold coin, a certain uumber of 
small pieces of the same sort as those produced, 
which Valdez put into the same purse given to the 
boy, or at least a similar one. 
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The judges now ordered the iDstruments of tor- 
ture to be produced. On their arrangement being 
. completed, Valdez became pale as déath. He 
declared that, rather than sufFer on that dreadful 
engine, he would confess himself guilty, although 
innocent. The answer was, " Such a confession 
will not satisfy the ends of justice. Tie him 
down." 

*' I will confess all," cried the fear-stricken 
Spaniard. He then acknowledged, that he had 
formed a plan against Cardinez ; that he had de- 
termined to posséss the person of his wife, and 
obtain, by direct or indirect means, the property of 
which he believed the farmer to be master. That 
he had discovered an apartment which had been 
blocked up, and had taken down the bricks, in 
removing which the accident happened to Muetto, 
That, meeting with the practitioner, he determined 
to avail himself of an indisposition of which Eleo- 
nore complained. That he had removed her to a 
place of secresy, which he had before prepared ; 
and while Eleonore was reposing after the fright 
and illness that she had suffered, he had taken off 
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the bandage and gown, of which Franciscus had 
produced a piece, which having replaced with 
another, he had laid them, with the knife, in 
the closet : that he afterwards suggested to Tur- 
quin the measures which the latter had adopted, 
hoping that Cardinez would suffer for the sup- 
posed murder. He concluded by declaring that 
Eleonore was equally ignorant of his plan as of his 
intentions ; but refused to name the pls^ce of her 
concealment. 

The torture was again threatened. 

*' You yourself may have murdered the unfor- 
tunate woman," said the judge ; ** tie him down." 

Terrified by the stern manner of the judge, 
Valdez confessed, and was remanded. 

The place was searched ; no Eleonore could be 
found ; but soon afterwards Turquin was assured 
of her safety. Valdez was sentenced to perpetual 
hard labor in the galleys. Franciscus yisited the 
prisener in his dungeon ; and the latter stated that 
he was of good family in Spain, but had been ob- 
liged to leave his country on account of an exten- 
sive robberv in which he was successfuUy engaged, 
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but of which there was reason to apprehend a dis- 
covery ; that on his amval in the neighbourhood 
of Carpentras, he had renewed an acquaintance 
with one of his countrymen, who had introduced 
him to a gossiping old woman, sister of Maitre 
Turquin : she had told him the history of Eleo- 
nore, and her prospects of wealth at the death of 
her husband. By dint of presents, he had inter- 
ested this dame in his favor, and used to hover 
about the house of Cardinez with his guitar, play- 
ing the lover in order to deceive Eleonore, who 
was to be the sacrifice to his advancement in 
wealth. 

Franciscus advised this man to appeal to the 
pope, stating himself to be a native of Spain, and 
of good family, and willing to enter into a reli- ' 
gious house, to atone for his errors. The applica- 
tion was forwarded by the Colonnas, and Valdez 
placed in a monastery subjected to the most rigid 
rules of abstinence and mortification. 

Franciscus also visited Cardinez, whom he found 
suffering under severe illness. He comforted the 
old man by assuring him that his wife was perfect- 
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ly innocent of every thing but the flight. His 
illness nevertheless increased, and Cardinez died, 
leaving all his wealth to Maitre Turquin, in trust 
for Eleonore, to whom he'sent his pardon and 
blessing. 

Cécile was much interested in behalf of the un- 
fortunate female, who had been severely censured 
for her supposed intimacy with the wicked Val- 
dez : her spirit was in arms, and she determined 
to discover the place of Eleonore's abode, and com- 
fort her by offers of protection. Cécile felt, and 
justly felt, that the expression of pity from one 
female towards another is always received with 
kindness ; but the effect is ten times more potent 
when one party is båsking in the sun-shine of pros- 
perity, and the other shrinking under the storm 
of adyersity. Cécile was indefatigable, and suc- 
ceeded. She foimd in Eleonore a picture of sim- 
plicity ; and she left her happy and grateful, under 
female protection, and in the certainty of recei- 
ving all the attentions which her situation required. 
We shall have much to say hereafter upon her 
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place of refuge ; but for the present must proceed 
with our story. 



CHAP. VIII. 



THE CLAIMANT. 



Franciscus published, in Latin, a statement 
of the case, which proved the complete innocence 
of Eleonore. After the funeral of Cardinez, it 
was discovered that his wealth was very considera- 
ble, and every body expected the young widow 
would remove to Avignon, which was then one of 
the most celebrated piaces in Franco for romance, 
love, and intrigue. Franciscus was an Italian, 
and probably as assailable as the rest of his country- 
men by the arrows of the little urchin, " who 
shoots in sport, and smiles to see his wounds ;" but 
his hour was not yet cdme, although he was 
twenty-two, handsome, and open to flattery. Such 
a person might like to see the young and fair wi- 
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åoYT, and might also feel a slight wish to be seen ; 
for modesty as to his person, whatever he might 
feel as to. the power of his talents, was not a point 
of his character. 

Franciscus visited Turquin, mentioned the de- 
fence which he had published, and expressed his 
desire that the fair object of his anxiety should be 
made acquainted with the interest she had ex- 
cited. Turquin stated, in reply, that his young 
ward had established herself in a convent for the 
purpose of pursuing her education. 

On returning home, our pensive youth received * 
a letter from Cæsar, as he always called Reginald, 
who confided to him that he had lost his heart to 
Cécile de Cominges. " By the next messenger," 
wrote he, " I will forward a billet for the captiyating 
fair under cover to you, but without an address/^ 

Cécile, who had been . long since particularly 
introduced to Franciscus, entrusted him with a 
letter for Cæsar, of whom they converséd very fre- 
quently : they also often spoke of Eleonore. 

Franciscus again visited Turquin, and found him 
much distressed at a notice received from a law- 

VOL. II. D 
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y&t, who htid been dii^cted by a relation of the 
d^eceased to kydaim to the property of Cardines; 
he affectmg to betieye the iatter's ^1 a forgery. 
Franciscus requested Turquin to obtain permis^ 
sion for him to see Madame Eleonore« At the 
liext visity he leamt that the name of the daim- 
ant was Hermann Oardinez, and that he was m 
the service of the érchbishop of Vienne. 

** I know the youth,** said Franciscus; "hewas 
lately at Avignon with the escort of Count Agenor. 
I will write directly to the primate upon the sub- 
ject; and on receiving his answer, perhaps the fair 
widow will admit me into her presence.*' 

In the letter which Franciscus addressed to tiie 
primate, he wa« vety guarded as to hb expres- 
sions; but he took care to enforce his case suffi- 
ciently to ptoctøe an answer calculated to remove 
all doubt. — *' If/' said he, " your highness has 
ever seen a drooping lily, and wished to save it 
trom the blustering winds or torrents.of rain, thea 
you may imagine my anxiety to protect an inno^ 
cent and unhappy fepale. Her wealth is the enly 
eonsolation she now possesses, if wealth can he 
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considered any consoUtion, or gire atiy comfort to 
a mind dii»ea$ed. That wealth, bowever, enables 
lier to be independent faenself, and forwards h^ 
iaolinatum towards aiding and providing Cbr die 
wants of others.'' 
The primate wrote in reply, bb foiiows : — 
** I applaud highly^ my friend Frandsens, the 
effortd you have made to elicit tmth/ and to probe 
to the bottom the wound inflicted upon the cha- 
raeterof your elient ølect. There can be no daim 
on the part of Hermamiy particularly as his father 
is a married man : this I know to be true ; but I 
cannot be brought forvarde either directly or in- 
dunectly, in proof of what I state. . The bearer of 
thi« k your old a^quaintance. fonnerly ehaplain 
€>{ Montleans ; but now empk>yed in a military ca- 
paeity. He will be enaUed to §^ye you sufficient 
proof of the entranæ of the daimant's name as 
Hermann Cardinaz de Fredericksburg. Theyoung 
man may be cailed on to prove his title to the 
latter cognomen ; and» in the attempt/ it must 
appear that he is the acknowledged, but illegiti- 
mate son of the Count de Lunhdm/' 
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Franciscus» on the receipt of this, went again 
to Turquin, assured him of success, learned that 
the widow was at the éonyent of St. Clara, and 
that the lawyer employed for the claimant had 
been retained by an agent of Don Calderos. 
These circomstances were communicated to Cécile, 
and she consnlted her father, stating the case in 
regular precise terms. 

" Laws," answered the Count de Cominges, 
** were made for the benefit of mankind. Lex 
terræ stands unassailable ; A, in this case, appears 
to be filius nuUi, and tiierefore his claim is a nul- 
lity. The law cannot perform impossibilities: the 
law cannot make you a man, or A heir-at-law to 
any property whatever. Whether B's claim will be 
found strictly good or not, is a question between 
the king and B; that is to say, a question 
whether C 's will be forged or not; but A is 
naught. If C has not given, B cannot hold ; 
but stay " 

** Ay, father," interrupted Cécile, " stay 
awhile ! you do not recoUect all the circumstances : 
B and C were intermarried; and the settlement 
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then made by the latter is confirmed by his will, 
with the introduction of a trust." 

'' Then the affair between Bex and B is at an 
end, and A will be non-suited." 

Cécile put the above upon paper, and forwarded 
it to Eleonore : — " I think," said she, " this will 
puzzle my pretty bird in the cage for one evening 
at least/' 



CHAP. IX. 

LOVE LETTERS. 



While Reginald was courting the favors of 
Bellona, Coiint Agenor was happily domesticated 
at Avignon, where he was confirmed ambassador 
by king Charles. The young Countess had cor- 
responded With her pretty mother-in-law, and they 
were both in possession of each other's secrets, 
which, like many other mysterious matters, would 
be in a few months developed to the world. To 
pass the winter with some occupation, and avoid 
the necessity of facing the vent de Bise, Aurélie 
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Gommeneed leaming Itaiian nhdei^Francisciis^ and 
painting under Simon, who had been invited by 
Pope John to give the aid of his great talents^ in 
decorating the splendid palace irhich his holineM 
-WBk bnilding at Avignon. 

It happened one day^ when the Conntess was 
oconpied in amusing a youthfal visitor, that Fran- 
ciscas entered, and announced the arrival of a 
messenger from Sir Reginald De Vavasour. 

" How is my dear knight?" said Aurélie, " for 
so I will always call the preserver of my life^ even 
. at the risk of making my husband jealous. Has 
he added another to the list of his signal exploits ? 
Apropos! He was very modest in his accoant 
of the affair on the road to Nismes ; for the chief 
bf the brigands, the famous Enguerrand, became 
master of his letter to me, and himself related the 
affair.'' 

'' And is Sir Reginald your knight ?" whispered 
the lady. 

" It is impossible, my déar," rq>lied Aurélie, 
'* that he can be yours, for you never saw him." 
. The lady blushed. Aurélie, hearing the noise of 
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horses in the court-yard, (md guesamg that it was 
her husband^ ran out to meet huQ> a»d be th^ fint 
to tell the newst 

Franeisous took adVantage of heir absence, to 
say, '' Mademoiaelle Cecile> I am eomiiiissioned 
by my friend to deliver to you this letter: you 
may rely on my honor, secresy, and discretion/' 

AuréUe retumed with Agenor. Ceoile looked 
as awkward and ashamed as any young lady, oaught 
in the faet of a correspondence with a youn^ 
knighty can look; but she hid the letter in her 
bosom. Aurélie pressed the fair visiter to remain ; 
but Cécile was in too great haste to peruse her 
letter, and so bade rather a hasty adieu. 

When the lively Cécile reached her home, the 
letter was released from a prisen where the rulers 
of kingdoms would not have sighed to be enchain- 
ed ; and having received an inflnity of kisses and 
welcomes, was opened. It ran as foUows : — 

'' My adored and lovely Rose, 
** I want eloquence, but I am not deficient in 
warmth or truth : I feel the fuli force of beaut/s 
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captiyation; but I will not express my feeUngs, 
because the words might assume the tone of com- 
mon-place flattery ; nor will I breathe the name of 
faer I adore, lest the fortune of war or any mis- 
chance shonld deliver this billet into the hahds of 
another. Hitherto the scenes of life through 
which I have passed, since thy adieu thrilled on 
my ear, have been of a favorable nature. The 
trampet of war has sounded its inspiring and 
spirit-stirring notes ; I haye been selected for the 
commandy and have been honored as the leader of 
the assault. Congratulate me with your hearfs' 
best wishes, and receive me, when I return^ as 
one who would dåre all for honor, and who lives 
in the hope of laying those honors at your 
feet." 

" This is," said Cécile, " I am sure, the first 
loye-letter Reginald ever wrote ; and I am truly 
happy he knows my character sufficiently well, not 
to think I should wish to read of hearts and darts, 
fluttering Cupids and sickening blisses. No : De 
Vavasour, cut thy way to fame, and then come 
and repose thy laurel-crowned head on the bosom 
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of one who resigned herself, -without resistance, 
to love and thee." 

Another letter which she opened contained 
an account of the Jeu d'Ampur. Cécile was so 
delighted with the description, that she deter- 
minedy if ever she obtained sufficient influence, to 
establish a similar court, of which Franciscus was 
to be president. 

" I will write a Latin essay," said she, laugh- 
ing, ** upon the subject, and present it to iny father, 
who, if he is in good huihour , will say I deser ve x5$o; ; 
and if in a bad one, he will usé his favorite Spanish 
proverb, * De una mula que haze y de una hija que 
habla, liberå nos, Domine ! ' Well, I will answer 
my love's letter : — ^what shall I say ? — for I never 
wrote a love-letter any more than brave Reginald. 
''Suppose I translate one of Ovid's Epistles into 
French prose? If I don't write, he will think me 
cruel ; if I do write, he will think me a fooL But 
he knows I am neither one nor the other !" 

Cécile took up her pen. " I will not write !" 
exclaimed she ; and she did. 
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, Her epistle ran as foUo-ws : — 

** It appears from your brief epistle that you 
were thinking more of Mars than of Venus ; more 
of shrieks than of sighs. If my good vishes can 
serve you, — you, my own knight, have them in all 
tfae plenitude of ardor. Our mutual friend will 
send you this. Exterminate those wretches who 
tore you from one who lives only in the hope of 
your return." 

. Cécile hastened to her friend, the Countess 
Aurélie : — ** Beginald," said she, '' has added 
another brilliant exploit to the list." 

" How know you that, my fair informer ?" in- 
quired the Countess. 

Cécile was confused; — but was not so easily 
brought to confess the receipt of a love-letter. 

^^ It was through Franciscus I leamt it," she 
faltered out. 



PETRARCH. 
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CHAP. X. 

PSTRARCH. 

The year passed away^ and^ in its course, 
Cécile became a boarder in the convent of St. 
dara, where her intimacy with Eleonore daily 
increased« Both these ladies had an indination 
to Btudy, and both determined to take advantage 
of the superior opportunities afforded for that pnr- 
pose by a life of seclusion ; for whether as a pro- 
fessed nun, or merely an inmate of a convent, it 
was necessary to retire from society, and shun the 
treacherous notice of man« 

Anrélie frequently visited Cécile, and was by 
her introdnced to the interesting Eleonore. In 
the ardor of her character, Anrélie dwelt much 
upon the friendship and intimacy subsisting be* 
tween her husband and Petrarch, by -which name 
we shall in future designate Franciscus. 

" You know him, I suppose, Madame V said 
she to Elecmore. 
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" No," replied the other, ** I do not. He has 
often solicited my guardian for an introduction, 
but I was a«hamed to appear before him. I feel 
as if I could fall on my knees, and almost worship 
the man, who has saved that which is more valu- 
able to me than life, — ^my fair farne." 

The Countess smiled, as she remarked : — 

** If you saw the young lawyer, I am inclined 
to think that your gratitude would not grow cold ; 
indeed, he is ahnost perfection! To hear him 
read; to hear him sing; to listen to his recita- 
tion — ^he is one of the hest, as he is one of the 
most leamed of men." 

" You speak warmly, Madame la Comtesse," 
ejaculated Eleonore. 

** I speak as I feel," retumed Aurélie. " When 
I first beheld this pensive yoimg man, I neither 
did nor could estimate his worth: my husband 
is warmly attached to him; and it is from him 
that I leam his fuU merits. Franciscus is low- 
spirited ; is unhappy ; but he is amiable, he is 
accomplished." 

After Aurélie departed, Cécile confirmed all 
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that had been saidi ** His modesty/' remarked 
she, " is apparently great as to his talents, but 
not as to his person. But you ought to applaud 
him to the very echo ! O, I wish that I were a 
man! I would make the world ring either with 
applause or condemnation of me : the former I 
should prefer, but the latter I should not dread. 
All I should desire, would be to be talked of for 
something." 

" For my part, Cécile, I do not wish to come 
under the public notice ; unfortunately for me, the 
gaze of the yulgar has already been too strongly 
fixed on my character and conduct : such events 
I did not expect when I entered life, but we must 
leam to endure. As for this youth, — ^this to mé 
more than man,^ — ^he stepped forth to save me from 
that species of infamy to which death would have 

å 

been infinitely preferable. I long to see him^ and 
yet I fear it: I long to thank him, and yet I 
dread that in so doing I shall go beyond all bounds, 
and compromise the character of our sex. I am, 
Cécile, a weak foolish girl ; I could say all I feel, 
and yet know that I was wrong in so saying. In 
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shorty I dåre not meet this famous scholar, and 
yet should feel happy to kneel before him, and die 
in his arms/' 

** Very rapturous and very pathetic, my pretty 
sylph !*' answered CSecile ; *^ but let iis recollect« 
Petrarcfa is but a mortal, and may wish to die in 
your arms as well as you in his ; and if two Buch 
people were to die together in a conyent, and ovr 
lady abbess shoald hear of it, — ^by our statue of 
6t. Clara, there would be ' multnm in paryo,* or 
many people collected in a small space, to form a 
kind of petticoat court-martial ; and then you 
would most probably be shut up in your cell, and 
I in mine, and our friend the lawyer sent to prison. 
Meanwhile, as he cannot arrive to-nigkt, shall I 
tdl you what sort of a man he is? You cannot 
eall him regularly handsome ; you cannot say he 
is tlie most graceful of m^i ; but he is far b^ond 
any thing we can now see here ; — and if.I were to 
overpraise him, you would be disappointed when 
he comes — ^for come he will, be assured. Depend 
upon it, there never was a young man fojtuiiate 
^lough to serve a young woman, without being 
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determinéd to profit by that fortune if he coiiM; 
and, at all events, to see the treasure he kad 
saved/' 

** This is all very silly, Cécile/' replied the 
other : *' Petrarch is too grave a character to foe 
w<Mi by such trifles. I hear tibey talked of my 
beauty! What folly! ifhe expects beamty, he 
must look to you ; for so lovely a creature never 
before was seen in the kingdom of France." 

^' You are determinéd, Eleonore, to make me 
as vain as you yourself may well be, since Petrarch 
endeavours to make Inmsdif acceptable to you." 

'' Acceptable? I dread to see him, Cécile ! for I 
know that if he were to ask me to accept his 
homage, I should say— — nev^ mind what: but 
I feel a presentiment that one kind word from 
him would be my ruin." 

" Well,my dear, it would be a smiling ruin; 
and I see it is one that is not much dreaded, with 
all your little fears at meeting. For my part, I 
am of a decided character : my feither has given 
me a man's education, and let him look to it. I 
will tell you fairly, I love a knight, who is a pro- 
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digy in one way, as Petrarch is in another. He 
knows I love him ; and if you have common sense, 
and Petrarch falls in love with you, (which he 
ought to åo,) then take my advice, and give that 
trifle, your heart, to Franciscus." 

On the following day, Eleonore received a long 
letter from Petrarch ; her reflections on which we 
will notice in the next chapter. 



CHAP. XI. 



DREAMS. 



The letter arrived on " sweet St. Agnes' 
night," — the 21st of January ; and with tremblin^ 
hånd Eleonore opened the j&rst written communi- 
cation she had ever received. The blood rushed 
to her face and heart, and tingled at the points 
of her fingers. The expressions were kind and 
friendly, but not warm ; there was a slight allu- 
sion to the publication, and an intimation of 
the certainty of a favorable issue in irespect to 
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the threatened claim. Eleonore was young and 
timid; but she was susceptible, grateful, and af- 
fectionate. She thought, but did not dåre to trust 
her thoughts ; and for safety against thinking, de- 
termined to hasten to the parlour, and join her 
friend Cécile, whom she found full of the import- 
ance of the evening, of the meaning of which 
Eleonore was whoUy ignorant. 

When young female friends meet téte-å-téte, it 
is well known that they soon become less reserved. 
Cécile began her instructions. — "In order to 
ascertain the affections of a lover, it is necessary 
first of all to fast ; then to take a row of pins, and 
pull them out one after another, saying a pater- 
noster during the intervals ; and lastly to stick 
them in your sleeve : by foUowing these regula- 
tions, you are sure to dream of the person whom 
you are destined to love." 

Cécile wished to amuse herself, and easily con- 
vinced her friend of the truth of what she said. 
Eleonore promised to obey her injunctions. The 
two young friends passed the remainder of the 
evening to their mutual satisfaction ; and when 

VOL. II. E 
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Bleofioiré retiréd to her chatnber, Ceeile accam- 
panied her, to see the ceremony properly perform- 
ed. Being satisfied with her papirs accuracy, Cé- 
cile iretired to her own bed-room, and went through 
å similar process. 

Eleonore dreamt that she was standing on a 
rock near a deep basin of water, and that the 
night was beautifnlly clear from the brilliancy of 
the moon and stars, millions of which gUttered in 
thé firmament. The scenery of her dream (for 
she imagined herself in a mountainons . dell, sur- 
rounded by rocks and woods,) conspired to instil 
into her breast the Soft feelings of love ; and she 
began to sing a favorite Spanish air, which she 
scarce had finished, before a sweet yoice com- 
menced another air with an Italian version of the 
liame words. Anxiouls to discover the respondent 
to her song, she made a rapid efibrt to reach the 
spot where the songster was concealed; but rapi- 
dity only produced danger, and she appeared to 
whirl round, and at fest fell. A sensation of éx- 
tteme eold and pain succeeded. Dreams are 
abrupt and unnatural ; 1>ut subjects of an internt- 
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in^ nature will at times obtrude themselves cm 
(mr thougbts. Fancy now conveyed Eleonore to a 
small apartBsent, where she lay on a humble bed, 
attended by ai weather-beaten woman^ and a young 
man of fair complexion, round features, and gray 
hair. At this moment sbe awoke, and fonnd faer- 
self bleeding, faer arm having been severely læe- 
fated by tbe pins of St. Agnes« 

The lamp of her apartment bumt dimly ; the 
wind whistled through the corridor; the Rhone 
had orerflowed its banks; 'and the noise of the oars 
in the streets, which ran nearly level with the bank 
of the river, was dktinotly heard. The appear 
ance 'was very different from the night of which 
Eleonore had been dreaming ; and she threw her- 
self upon her bed, angry at the interruption of her 
dream, annoyed by the sense of paia, but ^ased 
at the remembrance of her fanoies : — she slept ; — 
Ae dreamt again. We will not here deserifoe 
what was the purport of her new dream. We 
cannot command our waking, much less our sleep- 
ing thoughts : suffice it to say, that she awoke, af- 
ter a feverish sleep, flushed and discomposed. She 
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felt something extraordinary : — sbe did not know. 
what the feeling was; and ^waited.the hour of 
summons for morning prayers with anxiety. 

Cécile was carried in her sleep to the field of 
battle. She saw her knight waving his sword, 
and surrounded by a hundred foes: she saw the 
cavalry galloping; she saw him kneeling before 
a dignified soldier^ surrounded by troops and ban- 
ners : the scene changed, and she saw him at her 
feet. She awoke, and could not again compose 
herself to sleep : she trimmed her lamp, and endea- 
voured to amuse herself by writing to her lover. 

"I have dreamt, my Reginald, of you ; in my 
sleep, I have folded you to my heart : this is St. 
Agnes's night; and from my lonely couch I rise to 
offer you the fervent protestations of my increased 
and increasing love. In my dreams I have seen 
you surrounded by danger, but I have also seen 
you rewårded for your courage by the noble chief 
who directs your services. Return, my love, to 
peaceful Avignon, and there hear me acknowledge 
that I live but for you alone ; for 

* Now, now I know what His to truly'lo?e.'" 
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Having concluded this brief epistle, Cécile went 
cautiously to Eleonore's cell, and found her in the 
situation we have described, from the effect of thé 
mysteries of the saint. Cécile assisted in com- 
posing her nerves, and in binding up her wounds. 
The two friends then threw themselves on the 
same- couch, and each recited to the other how 
alarmed and how pleased they had been. 



CHAP. XII. 

THE CONVENT OF ST. CLARA. 

On the morning af ter the dream, the abbess 
requested the presence of the two young boarders 
in the parlour, where they found Petrarch and the 
Abbot of Fécamp. Petrarch bowed respectfuUy, 
and begged to be permitted to say a few words in 
private. He retired with Eleonore to a large bay 
window; and, in passing Cécile, he delivered, 
unperceived by the rest of the party, a letter from 
Beginald, which had arrived that mominjir. 
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Petrarch, in a hesitating manner, expreMed to 
Eleonore the warm interest he had taken in her 
welfare ; related the impression made in her fayor 
on the mind« of the higher a« well as the lover 
classeg ; and tfaen delivered a message from Turquin 
tespeoting the threatened law^suit, whieh pre- 
vented his either completing the sale of the pro*- 
perty at Carpentras^ or purchasing the chateau o€ 
John de Tlsle, which was now to be sold upoa 
adyantageons terms. Petrarch then pursued the 
subject, which was most difficult to speak upon 
and which related to the confession of Valdez. 
Eleonore expressed her contrition for the part she 
had been induced to take, attributing her folly to 
the evil advice of the sister of her guardian, and 
to her own yoatb and inexperience* 

'' It was the first time/' said she, *^ that I heard 
I had any pretensions to beauty; the stranger 
flattered, and I believed : but I have read in book« 
that your sex even can be won by fair words." 

" Especially from the lips of fair woman," re- 
pUed Petrarch. 

" Well then," rejoined the lady, " it appealrs 
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to me very natural that womeo should believe 
men, I believed that Valdez loved me, and I 
feared my husband would morder me ; I therefore 
ran away from him, but no guilty tbought ever 
entered my mind« I now se^ that Valdez was a 
villain^ and I hate him for his deception« and 
myself for baving ever Ustened to him," 

Eleonore now burst into a violant hysterical fit 
of tears, and the abbot and lady abbes9 hastened 
to assist in consoling her : the former was a good*- 
natured man, and an admirer of the sex ; the 
latter knew her boarder was rich, and unhappy ; 
and it seemed possible that she might take the 
veil. 

During this scene^ Cécile had read the con- 
tents of her letter, and conceded it in her bosom ; 
but being aroused by the grief of her friend and 
companion, she hastened to give her assistance. 
When the abbot and Petrarch took their leave, 
the young ladies retired to their apartment, and 
each confessed to the other the feelings of her 
heart. 
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" My dream," said Eleonore, ** is ahnost realized. 
Petrarch is the man I saw, and in whose embraces 
I swooned : the only difference is in the color of 
the hair : I cannot say whether it is gratitude or 
love ; but when he kissed my hånd, I almost wish 
he had kissed me as yon did last night." 

" Very well for a beginning, Eleonore," replied 
Cécile ; " you have often ridiculed the passion of 
love : from the pulsations at your own heart you 
may now imagine what I feel for "^ 

" The Vicomte de Leon tin ?" said Eleonore, 
smiling. 

" No," replied Cécile, handing Reginald's letter. 

Eleonore read the epistle, and wished that 
Petrarch had so avowed his passion. The evening 
bell summoned the young friends to the chapel; 
where Eleonore, in the scene before her, forgot 
the dream and interview, and offered up her* 
orisons with a pure heart ; while Cécile was occu- 
pied with other thoughts, and neither heard the 
hymns nor the responsés ; for her mind wandered 
to distant scenes, and dwelt on love alone. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE COUNT DE MONTAUBAN. 

The Countess Aurélie was occupied with paint- 
ing, while Petrarch read aloud a poem of Dante, 
when a messenger galloped into the court-yard of 
the botel. The arrival of despatches in those days 
was considered as an event of great importance. 
A page in waiting entered the apartment, and in- 
quired for the ambassader. 

** The Count," replied Aurélie, 'Ms in his study 
with his secretary.'' 

** It is necessary," answered the page, " that 
his excellency should be informed of the arrival of 
an express from Paris." 

" I will deliver your message to the Count," 
said Aurélie ; and she hastened to his study. 

" Agenor, my love, here is news for you; an 
express from the King of France." She saw her 
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busband and father deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion, and a secretary transcribing tbeir instructions. 
" I beg pardon/' continued she, ** for interrupting 
your deliberations." 

*' My daughter," rejoined the Count de Rous- 
sillon/' it is fit time you should be informed as to 
the subject of our conference« I feel tbat the tide 
of life flows daily less strong. It is my intention to 
return immediately to Roussillon, there to breathe 
out my last." 

The Countess sank into a seat near the table ; 
Agenor flew to her aid; the secretary ran for 
water; while the Count oabnly proceeded :•*<** 

^'' I am sorry tbat my beloved daughter is not 
better prepared ; but we will take another oppor- 
tunity to speak of this subject, which seems so 
overpowering to my dear Aurélie," 

He then kissed her forebead : she quickly reco^ 
Tered her self-possession^ and threw herself into 
his arms« 

Tbe messenger was admitt^, and delivered a 
packet, the contents of which were as follows i*«* 
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" ** To the Count Agenor de Montleans: 
*' The King has commanded me to infomi your 
excellency, that he has created Beginald de Va- 
vasour Marquis of Montserrenty Count of Mont- 
auban, and a peer of France, with a grant of the 
chateau and estate attaohed thereto, in reward of 
his services in the late wair« In case of failure of 
male issue, the grant is to revert to the crown« 
His Most Christian Majesty has also commanded 
that you sbould present, in private audience, the 
enclosed letter for his Holiness tBe Pope. 
Signedy '' RoBBRT p'Artois» 

'' Comte de Beaumont le Boger.'' 

A pursuivant arrived with letters from Count 
JRodolphe, or, more properly speaking, with news 
of the Count ; and information of the departure of 
Beginald, of the towns taken, and other incidents 
of the war. 

When AuréUe again visited the convrøt, she 
expressed her surprise that the courier of Count 
Boddphe bad arrived before De Vavasour, whose 
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rapidity of movement was well known. Cécile, 
on this, flushed to so yiolent a degree, that her 
friend was infinitely surprised. She was, how- 
ever, soon relieved from this her first fit of passion 
by a gush of tears ; and, by the advice of her 
friends, retired to her own chamber. 

" The conduct of Mademoiselle de Cominges," 
said Aurélie, *' is whoUy unaccountable, nnless she 
is in love with this all-conqu^ring hero." 

When Aurélie said this, she looked at Eleonore, 
as if she would read her inmost thoughts. 

** Do not regard me in that manner/' exclaimed 
the latter; " you will frighten me very much. I 
had rather tell you all I know." 

" No," replied Aurélie; " that would not be 
honorable. I own that I dread the effect bf loye 
on such én ardent character : Reginald appeared 
to me to have no heart ; but Cécile may hayefound 
out the secret, and conyerted stone into a more 
flexible substance. I think, howeyér, she will 
haye time to cure herself of an unfortunate predi- 
lection, if such should be its nature ; for I fear 
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De Vavasouris either sick, or — a prisoner, I would 
say, but that I believe him too daring to yield : I 
have not courage to use the other word." 

" Do you mean dead, Countess?" ejaculated 
Eleonore. . " Heaven forbid !" 

" I say Amen !" rejoined the Countess ; " but 
we must be prepared for the worst." 

When Eleonore, on the departure of her visiter, 
rejoined her friend, she was afraid of repeating 
the latter part of this conversation ; but by degrees 
Cécile gained from her all that had been said. 

" If sick, or I cannot speak the word ! 

How much," said Cécile, " have I wronged my 
knight by my anger ! for shame, Cécile ! Conquer 
thy temper !" 

After a long pause, occupied in deep thought, 
Cécile again spoke : — 

" If Reginald return not in three days, or 
letters arrive not from him, I will seek him in 
person. Enguerrand shall be my guide." 

" And would you trust your beautiful person to 
a robber ?" 

" Yes, for Reginald's sake, I would venture 
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my life. Bobbérg are not always raffians. "En* 
guerrand respects De Vavasonr; and« when I 
avow to bim what I fee\, if the robber be a man, 
he will pity, proteet, and assiist me : if I remain 
long in my present state of agitation, my heart 
ikrtll be seorcbed to ashes, and my bram a ball 
of fire.^ 

Eleonore, ahhougb she tbonght gome accident 
had delayed tbe bero, yet prophesied a farorable 
issue. 

" Reoollect onr dreams," said sbe ; " yon know 
1 bave seen my lover, and you embraced yonrs.** 

" Yes," rejoined the other ; " bat I have not 
great confidenoe in dreams; I played with St. 
Agnes for your sake, and she may punish me for 
my foUy." 
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CHAR XIV. 



THE RETURN. 



The alann occasioned by the non-amyal of Sir 
Reginald subdded oti the appearanæ of Havk- 
wood, with letters for Petrarch. It was well 
known that the roads were infeisted with banditti^ 
and that many parties were hastening from dif- 
ferent qnarters to snstain the efforts of Les Bå-^ 
tards. The friends of Reginald, therefore, were 
fearful that through excess of courage he had 
ventured without sufficient escort, and had pe- 
rished. The letters were dated from Beaters* 
There was one enclosed for Ceoile, futl, as usual, 
of love and protestations. 

He had been detained by a fever^ brought on 
^rom over exertion, in his anxiety to redch Avi- 
gnon, and embrace his first love. He had been 
treated with great kindness by the Vkomte da 
Beziers^ and spoke of the beauty of the situation 
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and fineness of the climate ; concluding with a 
descriptioD of the surrounding country. 

Reginald did not think it necessary to speak of 
the fair niece of the viscouut, whose attentions, 
during his illness, had been more agreeable to him, 
than they possibly might prove, when recbunted to 
the enamoured Cécile. 

On the following day a messenger from Petrarch 
desired to speak with Eleonore. On her entrance, 
some påpers were presented to her, which an- 
nounced the final conclusion of the sale and pur- 
chase ; and Petrarch requested that she would, on 
the first fine day, ride out, and take possession of 
the Chateau de Flsle, as lady of the soil: it was 
necessary, however, to have the lady abbess*s per- 
mission. Cécile entered. 

** I have a letter also/' said the messenger, 
** for Mademoiselle de Cominges." 

There was something in the tone of voice which 
struck upon the chord of memory. Cécile darted 
forward toreceive the letter, — looked, knew, and 
threw herself into the arms of Reginald ! 

A noise alarmed the trio: — it announced the 
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lady abbess, who had receivcd a letter from the 
Abbot of Fécamp, requesting, on the part of Pe- 
trarch, her legal adviser, and le Maitre Turquin, 
her guardian, permission for Eleonore to have 
free egress and ingress. The postscript gently 
hinted, that if this request was not complied with, 
the rich widow wonld be advised by her friends to 
withdraw herself from Santa Clara. The abbot thus 
concluded: '^ As it would not be correct for a youhg 
woman to leave the convent alone, I beg you, my 
Lady Abbess, to allow one of the parlour boarders 
to be her companion; and I may name Mademoi- 
selle de Cominges, her particular friend." 

On the lady abbess's arrival, Eleonore timidly 
informed her, that she had pressing business to 
attend to as early as possible, and begged that she 
might take advantage of the first opportiinity. 

The lady abbess graciously assented, and add- 
ed, that by the request of her weU-belbved brother 
and friend the abbot, Mademoiselle de Cominges 
had permission to be her companion. " Which 
day," pursued the abbess, '' does Madame choose to 
name Tor her setting fortb ?*' 

VOL. II. F 
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" You had better fix to-morrow," said Cécile ; 
** for the weather is fine, and your business is of 
consequence: you know you ought to arrange it 
as speedily as possible." 

" I fear," said the lately-arrived messenger, 
'' that the Signor Petrarch will be engaged to- 
morrow, as the Pope expects a young knight of 
France, the Count of Montauban, to make his en- 
trée, and whose attendant I am.'' 

'* Pray, young sir, who is your master?" said 
the abbess.^ 

•' The King of France." 

" But who is the Count whom you are to at- 
tend ? and tell me the reason why the Pope intends 
to receive him with such distinction/' 

*' It is said, Madame, that his holiness was 
strongly interested in the late war; and on the de- 
parture of the knight, bestowed on him a relic, 
which possibly has, with other gifts, inspired him 
to tread the field of glory. The King of France 
has honored the knight with the title of Montau- 
ban ; and his holiness has notified his intention to 
bestow on the knight^bannertet an image of the 
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Yirgin in diamonds, as a mark 6f his ispecial fayor, 
and in remembrance of the caase for which he 
fought." 

Cécile inquired if ke had any other name. 

" Yes, Mademoiselle, he is cailed De Vava- 
sGur." 

''What!" said the abbess, ''the handsome 
Frenchman that escorted the noble Count Agenor 
de Montleans, whose father-m-law has been so 
bountiful to our house of Santa Clara ?" 

*^ Of his person, Madame, it would not become 
a soldier to speak ; but you haye otherwise ideftti- 
fied the knight. He is expected to sleep at 
Nismes this night, and reach Avignoa to-morrow 
noon." 

The Countess Aurélie was announced, and the 
messenger showed great anxiety to depart« While 
the lady abbess went to receive her, Cécile con^ 
trived to give her lover a superb ring. 

" The Pope's gift," said Reginald, " is destined 
for the loveliest of her sex. I will return this 
evening." 

'* But how ?" asked* Cécile : " and if you have 
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to ride to Nismes to-night, you vill be tired, and 
not be in good looks to-morrow. If you must go 
to NismeSy go at once." 

As Aurélie entered the room, the messenger 
slipped past her, and was in the street in a mo- 
ment. The object of the Countess's visit was. to 
invite the ladies to pass the next day with her. — 
** There is a gallery, cushioned and curtained," 
said she^ '' in preparation for the ambassador's lady, 
and it would be very duU to sit there alone. You 
know that, in the Pope's presence, the ladies and 
gentlemen must be separated." The ladies of 
course assented. 
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CHAP. XV. 



THE RECEPTION. 



At the hour appointed for the entrée into Avi- 
gnon, the Pope's guards, who looked more like the 
clowns of dramatic fiction than men at arms, were 
formed in a semicircle in front of the bridge : 
they lowered their pikes ; the popnlace shouted ; 
and Reginald passed on^ hehnet in hånd. At the 
principal gate of entrance/ Agenor, attended by 
his householdy and several of the domestics and 
officers of his holiness, waited to receive him. 

Our hero was received by Pope John with 
marked åffection. -* My son/' exclaimed he, " our 
prayérs have been heard: — you return to us as 
one of the preservers of France, and defenders of 
our holy faith. Take this gift, which I offer in 
memorial of your manly deeds in behalf of maiden 
purity against brutal outrage ; and may you long 
live, the ornament and support of the court and 
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power of Charles of France, our beloved son and 
defender!" 

Having said this« John placed around the neck 
of Reginald the chain, from which was snspended 
the figure of the Virgin before mentioned. Look- 
ing towards the gallery, Reginald kissed the 
splendid image. In yain did he endeavour to ob- 
tain a yiew of the fair Ceeile : she bad carefdlly 
concealed herself ; but was so placed as to be ablé 
to gaze without interruption on the object of her 
fond affeotion. At the residence of Agenor, the 
liEtyored koight was received with that warmth of 
friendship which he merited, and was presented in 
form to the two ladies of the conyent. When the 
yisitors retired to arrange their dresses, Reginald 
saw a door open^ which he pretended to mistake 
for that of his own ehamber ; and on entering^ wa» 

■ 

received with open arms by Cécile. Fearful of 
being observed, he ha&tily transferred the gift of 
the Pope, and promised to meet his beloved at the 
Chateau de FIsle on the following day. 

Wishing to escape observation, the ladies set 
out from the content «t a very «arly hour ; but it 
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was late in the day ere Reginald and Franciscus 
arrived. 

** You are two most ungallant swains/* said 
Cécile : " here have we been counting the weary 
hourSy and wondering how the essence of ohiyalry 
and flower of poetry could be absent from such 
loveliness and such loneliness ; for yerily this is a 
most secluded spot. Come, Sir Knight, you, as 
the most daring, shall first be put on trial.'' 

Franciscus begged Eleonore to intercede in their 
favor, and to assuage the anger of the much- 
slighted and forlom damsel. Reginald interrupted 
this submissive strain, by stating that popes will 
be masters of the time of others as well as their 
own ; but that he ought not to complain, for hé 
had been well rewarded. 

** Has John, for once in his life, acted liberally V* 
iuquired Cécile. 

\* He has more than repaid me/' answered Dé 
Vavasour, " for the expenses incurred in my late 
affair ; and although I could have dispensed with 
the summons, yet as it will enable me to make 
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certain purchases of jewels which Hiriam the JTew 
has for sale " 

" I suppose," said Cécile, smiling, " we must 
pardon these wanderers from the duty of allegi- 
ance to our soyereign beauty, and lay the fault at 
the door of His Holiness, whose sins, — commissions 
or emissions, — ^must not by us be numbered." 

Haying restored Reginald to fayor, Cécile took 
his arm, and wandered through the wildemess 
which had been intended for a plaisance. Fran- 
ciscus accompanied, and for some time scarcely 
noticed Eleonore : howeyer, the youthful poet was 
handsome, and perhaps vain of his beauty. Eleonore 
e^pressed her admiration of his talents, his taste, 
his yoice ; and she might, had she possessed suffi- 
cient courage, haye acknowledged that she ad- 
mired the man more than the scholar. Bnt Eleo- 
nore was not a Cécile. It was moon-light, how- 
eyer, and beautifully calm ; and Petrarch felt a 
soft sensation. It was not love. Was it pity ? 
Pity (as we haye before had occasion to observe) 
is " akin to loye ;" and friendship and moon-light 
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are perhaps equally allied to it. No matter ! Pe- 
trarch repeated those lines of Dionysius, which 
have in our own day been so beautifully trans- 
lated. 

'* I wish I Gonld like Zephyr steal, 

To wanton o'er thy mazy vest, 
And tbou wouldst ope thy bcsom veil, 

And take me, panting, to thy breast. 

^ I wish I might a rose-bud grow. 
And thou wouldst cuU me from the bower. 

And place me on that breast of snow, 
Where I would bloom, — a wintry flower. 

*' I wish I were the lily's ieaf, 

To fade upon that bosom warm ; 
There I shouid wither, pale and brief, 

The trophy of thy fairer form ! " 

Eleonore trembled ; but though Petrarch pressed 
her hånd, her veil concealed her blushes. A bell 
tolled the hour of nine. Eleonore rose from her 
seat, and tumed towards the house. 

" Why do you fly me, Eleonore ?" tenderly 
asked Franciscus. 

** I owe you too much!'' replied she: ** I 
must not stay." Cécile passed by, leaning on 
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the arm of Reginald, and was joined by Eleo- 
nore. TUe two ladies conversed together, and 
entered the house, leaving Reginald with Pc;- 
trarch. 

** What makes you so downcast, my dear 
friend?" said the former : " have you been repulsed 
by the ungrateful fair, whose farne and fortune 
you have so bravely defended ?-^-who, if there was 
any gratitude in the world, ought to say, ' L<et 
him who wins wear ! ' " 

'' I was moralizing, Reginald/' replied the i>oet, 
" on the impropriety of allowing young persons to 
be thrown into the way of temptation. I truly 
believe that Eleonore is as grateful as she is 
amiable : without feeling for her a spark of love, 
I might have yielded to temptation, and sacrificed 
her honor at the shrine of my appetite : this 
would not have béen well. There is some excuse 
to the mind of youth, though it can be none vrith 
a religions, or even with a moral man, that, 
blinded by love, mortals yield to opportunity and 
temptation ;-^but without love, it would not be 
manly, it would not be honorable." 
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** Well, Franciscus," answered De Vavasour, 
** it seems your morality has saved your con- 
science : as for me, I would suffer death for my 
beloved; and I do not know whose feelings are 
the strongesty or which of us are most delighted 
with the word opportunity: and as for tempta-^ 
tion, I think we might, at all events, agree, it 
should be voted mutual." 

** Consider, Reginald, that you are now a sol- 
dier, distinguished by your sovereign, and may 
soon be called on to take your seat as a peer of 
France. You must not, for the sake of ' mo- 
mentary indulgence, sacrifice your high name at 
the altar of the earthly Venus. You are destined 
to be the husband of a princess : thousands of 
human beings will be at your disposal : you wiU 
be (at least it is in your power to be,) every thing 
great and noble; and will you leave the golden 
path of virtue and honor, to tread upon the slip- 
pery one of vice and pleasure ?" 

" Do not, my friend, call love vice. I love 
Cécile, and she loves me: she is to be married 
io one whom she does not know, and I to one 
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whom I never saw: until our time arrives^ do let 
us pass it happily, without the interruption of your 
cold morality." 

'' Reginaldy you stand upon a precipice. Upon 
my soul, I believe, if Eleonore had said she ad- 
mired you more than all mankind, that you 
would " 

^* Petrarchy if Cécile says so, I'll stop her mouth 
With " 

** Pray, Reginald, stop your own ; for here 
come the fair subjects of our argument/' 

" If we repeat it, Petrarch," concluded Regpi- 
nald, laughing, '^ I'll wager love against morality 
for a helmet plume." 
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CHAP. XVI. 



NBWS FROM COURT. 



Cécile and Eleonore had formed plans of im- 
provement for the hitherto-neglected chateau and 
gardens, but they were prevented from personally 
inspecting the progress of the workmen by con- 
tinual rains. Reginald found time therefore to 
read ånd reply to the foUowing letter from Robert 
d'Artois : 

'' The Queen of England has succeeded in ob- 
taining for her son the govemment of the king- 
dom ; but it pains me to think that a daughter of 
France, and a wife, should have sanctioned such 
disrespectful conduct as that of Trussel, who, in 
the name of the parliament, declared that he de- 
priyed Edward of the royal authority. This inso- 
lent and rebellious attack has been followed by the 
imprisonment of the king, and the nomination of 
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the young prince as his successor. Edward re- 
fused to accept the crown, unless willingly surren- 
dered by his father. 

" The king sent his abdication ; and, on account 
of the youth of Edward, the nobles in parUament 
assembled have named a council of twelve to direct 
the State affairs, at the headof which is Henry 
Earl of Lancaster. During the rejoicings wbich 
will follow Edward's coronation, it is fitting and 
proper that you should hasten to England^ and 
pay your persona! respects to the new monarch. It 
will be highly advantageous to France that a good 
^nderstanding should be created between the two 
courts; and though you are young in years, yet 
you are not young in knowledge, and are batter 
adapted for the court of England than most of onr 
«xperienced statesmen." 

The letter contained some other matters of im- 
portance, which Reginald communicated to Fran- 
ciscus, but which it is not necessary to notice at 
present. 

There were letters also from the primate and 
Lorenzo. The former, among many other circum- 
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stances, mentioned a visit he had received from 
the Dauphin. 

" I trust, my son," wrote he, '* that every thing 
will be arranged amicably. I feel tired of public 
life, and would willingly resign my high station, 
were it possible to enjoy, in retirement, the so- 
ciety of those to whom I am so firmly attached." 
Subsequently, the prince alluded, as follows, to 
part of a conversation with the Dauphin. 

<« The room into which his highnesswas ushered 
was the saloon. I seldom en ter it ; for the profile 
reminds me too forcibly of the misfortunes of my 
friend, whom you so much resemble, and whoni I 
believe to be your gallant father. The Dauphin is 
convinced of the relationship, and thinks, if you 
were now to visit the court of London, the secret 
may be discovered." 

The letter from Lorenzo was on military matters. 

" Since your departure, my general, I have 
hed the good fortune to please old Calderos, by 
affording him assistance at a critical moment. I 
have had enough of fatigue to wish myself at 
home ; but Count Rodolphe is quite another being: 
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he is every where and every thing ; and expressed 
great sorrow that our work is finished, and that 
we are to return home. For my part, I shall 
yiew the old towers of Vienne with as mach joy 
as my brother Rodolphe ought to feel at the sight 
of his Uttle Rosalie." 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE. 

The weather again brightened up, and Cécile 
proposed a visit to the chateau of Eleonore. Some 
of the rooms were made habitable, and the visitors 
were too happy in their unrestrained meeting to 
require luxurious accommodation. 

" Eleonore," said Cécile, " you have not done 
the honors of your fountain, or I should more 
properly cajl it, that of our good bishop." 

" Fountain !" replied Eleonore ; ** what do you 
mean ? " 
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** Why," retumed her friend, ** the fountain of 
the closed valley." 

« 

** I have never visite4 it." 

" I suppose you are afraid of the badness of the 
roads: — it is eertainly at the risk of your fair 
neck; but to horse, gentlemen; and do you, Re* 
ginald, take Eleonore's palfrey by the bridle." 

" My page," replied Reginald, " is more skilful, 
and shall therefore guard our fair friend from 
danger." 

By such an arrangement, Franciscus could 
converse with his friend, and Reginald with his 
love. After a fatiguing ride, they reached thé 
stream, since become so famous, and which now 
dashed over its pebbled bed. A sudden turn 
brought the party in view of the fountain. 

It appeared a scene of enchantment. Beneath a 
lofty mountain, surrounded by rocks and woods, 

■ 

the waters rushed from the bowels of the earth, 
and the, spray appeared almost to touch the loftiést 
trees. The tributary streams burst forth from the 
rocks to aid in furnishing La Sorga, with a ra- 
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pidity and plenitude of power that threatened to 
overwhelm the aDimals peacefully grazing upon 
its mossy banks; but ais actiye, though not so 
powerfuU as the transparent stream, they in- 
atinctiyely provided themselves with sure resting 
ground ; and, like o«r enraptured visito«, seemed 
to gaze on the sublime and romantic yalley. Above 
the woods stood the castle of the bishop of Ca- 
TaiHon, which appeared conscious of its grandeur; 
and brightened by the brilliant sun-shine, its towers 
seemed to sinile benignantly over the splendid scene. 

** Here/' said Petrarch, " will I build a humble 
retreat for the two faithful followers who have 
survived my parents : and here will I, if the world 
frowns on me, retire to think of heavenly instead 
of earthly matters." After these few words, he 
fell into a train of thought. 

** I will assail that castle/' cried Reginald ; 
and he spmng from rock to rock with the nim- 
Meiiess of the herds that flew before him. 

" You remember St. Agnes's night, Cécile ? " 
inquired Eleonore. 
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** Yes, my poor wounded damsel," rejoined tke 
girl. 

** This spot reminds me of my dream." 

** And you have before discovered your lover?' 

*' Hush, Cécile ! — not so loud." 

^' But what ails FranciscusT' 

The sky had changed its appearance, and be- 
come lowering, which added to the sublimity of 
the scene. 

** What makes you look so pale ?" pursued Eleo* 
nore, addressing the poet. 

*^ Pale, Madam V said Petrarch. 

" You are ill, my friend !" anxiously exclaimed 
i^eonore ; ** speak." 

A flash of lightning was foUowed by a tremen- 
dous clap of thunder. Petrarch threw himself be- 
neath a tree, while Cécile and Eleonore ran to 
bring some water from the brook. The second 
flash was more vivid than the first; and before Cé- 
cile could reach the spot where Petrarch lay, the 
tree was struck, and its crashing branches covered 
the body of the terror-struck poet. 

Reginald had reached his object just as the 
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fltorm commenced. He hasiily sent a peas^t, 
who was working near the castle, to inform th^ 
dignitary that there were ladies near his residence, 
and then flew to aid the alarmed damsels, whom 
he found endeavouring to extricate Petrarch from 
his perilous situation. With the assistance of 
some of . the bishop's retainers, the ponderous 
branches were removed, and Petrarch was car- 
ried to the castle. By the care of the chaplain, 
who was skilied in medicine, the nerres of the un- 
fortunate suffexer were restored td tranquillity ^ 
and the bishop, proud of having so distinguished 
A guest as the Marquis of Montserrent under his 
roof, exerted himself to make the castle as agree- 
able as possible. The foUowing day, Petrarch 
was sufficiently restored to be enabled to ride, and 
the party retumed to Avignon. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



AN ADVENTURE. 



The storm had cleared the atmosphere, and the 
blue sky and balmy air of a southem April now 
tempted the ladies to propose various parties of 
pleasure. As they had not visited the Pont du 
Garde, Hawkwood was ordered to prepare a rustic 
collation for the following day. 

Aurélie declined the invitation, on account of 
her father's health; and Agenor was engaged in 
an affair of moment. 

The ladies left the convent, attended only by 
the gentleman-usher of Cécile ; and Reginald and 
Petrarch met them at the hunting-lodge of Count 
Agenor. 

Hawkwood had selected. a secluded spot above 
the bridge, and, upon the repast being ended, he 
stroUed away, in order not to interrupt the fa- 
miliarity of their conversatiOn* Eleonore made zl 
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sketch of the beautiful spot, while Petrarch read 
from Ovid the epistle of Dido, ending with 

Certus es ire tamen, miseramque reliDquere Dido ; 
Atqae Idem venti vela fidemque ferent. 

The ladies very naturally attacked the faithless 
swain, and thought with compassion of the time 
when — 

^^ The queen, whom sense of honor could oot move^ 
No longer made a secret of her love. 
Bat call'd it marriage ; by tbat specious name 
To veil the crime, and sanctify the shame/' 

Reginald made a remark which might thus be 
explained : 

r 

" Pauvre Didon ! oi!l t'a réduite 

De tes maris le triste sort ! 
L'an, en mourant, cause ta fuito ; 

L*aatre, en fayant, cause ta mort/' 

Petrarch was thoughtful ; at last he said^ " It 
was her misfortune — his destiny ! for Æneas was 
forced to obey the will of Heaven !" 

Eleonore treasured up these words in her mind. 
A general silence foUowed this observation, which 
was interrupted by a party, who suddenly biiri^ 
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from concealment, seissed and disarmed Beginald, 
and made the whole company captive. The prizes 
were borne off in haste: not a word was said, 
neither .was insult nor ill usage offered. They 
were conducted, through a thick covert^ to a spe-^ 
cies of rural theatre, feneed closely round with cy- 
press trees. When once entered, it was impossible 
to ascertain the point of ingress. Regincdd sup- 
pressed his rage, but bit his lips, and strode up 
and down the area : Petrarch and Eleonore seated 
themselves upon one of the banks of turf, — the 
latter incapable of speaking from terror. Cécile 
whispered Reginald, ** You had better, my lore, 
let the thimder-cloud have vent/* 

The following discourse attracted their notice ; 
and Reginaldy who understood it, listened with 
anxious attention, while Cécile constantly asked,>*<« 
" What is it they say ?'' 

** According to your orders, captain," said ohe, 
" we have tireated the party civilly." 

'' How many are there, and of what kind ?" w^ift 
the rejoinder. . 
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'* Two men and two women ; noble-looking, 
young, and handsome." 

" The women are fairly my prizes ; and the dis- 
posal of the men I give to the band, to be treated 
as lawful prisoners." 

'' One of them had a sword, though we did not 
give him time to use it : he will be condemned to. 
death; for I can swear he himself killed some forty 
of our people in the war with those noble fellows, 
Les Båtards." 

" They certainly were," replied the captain^ " as 
fine a band of villains as ever graced or disgraced 
the world; but they suited my purpose. Your 
being an Englishman sav ed you at that time 
from being hanged ; and, if I mistake not. Red- 
hurst, you were saved by the. interference of 
the brave De Vavasour. — ^These prisoners speak 
French?" 

** Yes, and they can read Latin." 

" Well, reading Latin is an odd method of 
amusing females : I wager they are English, from 
their composure. Were they French, they would 
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swear one minute, stamp the next, then sing, and 
then dance : but the EDglish, when they have had 
their dinners, take the mischances of the world 
very cooUy, and with as tolerable patience as tra- 
vellers can be expected te use. I will visit them : 
they will, not require another meal this evening,. 
SLuå our provisions run very short. The devil take 
the caréme, as they call it !" 

The Captain entered the area, and was mnch 
amused jnth the arrangement of his prisoners : 
Petrarch reclined on the grass, reading his favorite 
Ovid; Eleonore leant upon her hånd, pale as a 
ghost, and evidently too much alarmed to attend 
to any thing; Beginald paced hastily up and 
down ; while Cécile continued her raillery, ignorant 
of the serious intentions of the brigands. Sud- 
denly she said, '* Here comes our master." , 

The Captain took off his honnet, and bowed re- 
spectfully to the l£(dies, whose lips he might have 
commanded. 

. " Your men, captain," said Reginald, " have 
treated us kindly : you are, if I mistake not, the 
famous Enguerrand f " 
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** Sir Reginald h€i8 rightly guessed/' answered 
the robber chief. 

*' Then faith has been kept : now I demand my 
sword ; and if you even cast it into the air, rely 
upon it I shall grasp it, as well as you did yours 
in the water." 

** Willingly I return it, brave knight," replied 
Enguerrand: he whistled: — ^two men appeared, 
and Enguerrand ordered the weapon to be restored. 

" Now, Sir Reginald," added he, " my painAiI 
duty commences: in order to obtain the direc* 
tion of these men, 1 have been obliged to give my 
oath, affirmed by a cross above my heart, bumt in 
with my own blood, to obey their laws. Thoøe 
laws you have offended, and carelessly you have 
become a prisener: I must summon those men, 
(who should be your slaves,) to be your judges ; but 
as for this gentleman, and the damsels, they may 
retire : they have freedom to depart." 

The band being summoned, a council of twelve 
was soon formed, and the captain took his seat. 

Eleonore in vain endpavoured to persuade Pe- 
trarch to remove her from a scene which tenified 
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her exceedingly : Cécile declared that she would 
share the fate of her knight, even if it were death. 
The accuser of Sir Reginald appeared, and stated 
the case. 

" You, sir," said the captain, " are the Marquis 
of Montserrent, and commanded the attack, at the 
battle of Saintes, against certain gentlemen called 
Les Båtards ?" 

** Yes/' answered Reginald, '^ and I defeated 
them." 

" You, perhaps, were not aware that they were 
our friends and allies V 

" No : but had I knøwn they were the allies of 
the devil himself, I should have cared just as little 
for their infamous lives : and if I am to die, 
hack me to pieces with your swords where I now 
stand, for no force shall move me from this spot.'^ 

The Captain stated, in Provengal, to the twelve, 
that the knight acknowledged the accusation to be 
true. 

** Before you decide, brother soldiers," continued 
he, '' you ought to know that this is the person who 
released several of our party who were captured at 
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the bridge, and whom he might have punisbed 
with death. He also saved the life of the very 
person who now accuses him ; and, believe me, my 
friends, that all the English, as well as all the 
strangers who passed for English, owe their lives 
to this your brave prisener." 

The men consnlted, and at last declared that the 
knight was a lawful prisener, but placed him at the 
disposal of their captain. 

** Sir knight," said Enguerrand, " I owe you a 
debt of gratitude : on one condition you are free ; 
viz. that you should pay ransom, the amoont of 
which I leave to your own means and discretion/' 

** If you will meet me, Enguerrand,*' answered 
Qur hero, '' on the morning af ter to-morrow, at the 
hunting-lodge of the Count de Montleans, I will 
bring such a sum as this lady shall fix as the value. 
pf my life." 

" Do not leave it to me," said Cécile; ** for if 
you do, you will be ruined." 

Enguerrand smiled ; andadvancingtoReginald, 
said, ** Here is a silver chain and whistle : when- 
ever you want me or my comrades, blow twiceon 
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this ; and if they are within hearing, yoii shall be 
obeyed." 

In leaving the ground, B^eginald noticed^ as he 
passed along, the strength and equipments of the 
band ; and decided in his own mind^ that Enguer- 
rand, with his foUowers, might be tumed to good 

■ 

purposes. At the cave they found Hawkwood, 
Hobson, and the horses, and returned to the lodge, 
where the usher received them : refreshment and 
rest were necessary for the timid Eleonore ; and, 
leaving Petrarch to his thoughts, Reginald accom^ 
panied Cécile. " Now the business is over. Regi* 
nald," said the latter, " it must be owned we weré 
in rather an unpleasant situation." 

" Very unpleasant," replied Reginald; " for the 
Captain had determined to possess himself of his 
fair prizes." 

" Do not mention the horrid idea," exclaimed 
Cécile : ** he might have frightened poor Eleonore 
into compliance ; but Cécile will dispose of her per- 
son to whom she chooses, or part with her life." 

On their return to the lodge, they were receiveJ 
with oongratulations by Agenor and Aurélie ; and 
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after passing an agreeable eyening, the Countess 
escorted her friends to their convent, and Reginald 
and Petrarch yisited Giacomo Colonna. 



CHAP. XIX. 



THE SIXTH OF APRIL. 



LiTTLB did Petrarch think, on the momiDg of 
this eventful day^ equally important to himself and 
to the lovers of poetry, that, ere the snn had hid 
his fiery beams in the western horizon^ he should 
feel pangs even more seyere than those which ag^- 
tated the bosom of the love-sick Eleonore. In- 
spired by those sentiments of religion produced on 
good minds during the holy week, Petrarch went, 
at the first hour of moming-seryice, to the church 
of Santa Clara. 

Petrarch, in his celebrated epistle to posterity, 
says, *' Juyenta corripnit ;" but we can no where 
find in him the libertine or profligate. On the 
contrary, we discoyer, in his life, the intelligent 
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philosopher, the intrepid patriot, the scomer of 
vice, the scourge of profligacy, and the exposer of 
crimes hidden from the world by priestly hypocrisy. 
Let us recoUect that it was in the midst of France, 
in a town where courts of love were held sacred, — 
with a mind fuU of imagination, and restlessly wan- 
dering after fancied perfection, — full also of the 
fire of poetry, which had been already rekindled in 
Italy, — that Petrarch, at the age of twenty-three, 
beheld Laura, who had then not completed her 
nineteenth year. It was in the church of St. 
Clara he first met those eyes which long he delighted 
to gaze on ; and neither the solemnity of the day, 
nor the sanctity of the place, could save him from 
the assaults of love. 

When Laura left the church, he foUowed her to 
her home, gazing at a respectful distance, admiring 
the grace of her deportment, and the rich luxuri- 
ance of her waving tresses. Thus he has written : 

*' Erano i capei d* oro air aora sparsi^ 
Che 'u mille dolci nodi gli avvolgea; 
E '1 yago I urne oltra misura ardea 
Di que' begli ocobi 
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Non era V andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma d' aogelica formå.*' 

When Petrarch was retuming to his home, he 
met Giacomo Colonna, who greeted him as he pass- 
ed; but his salutation was not retumed. Colonna 
foUowed him unperceived, and they both entered 
the house. Petrarch hastened to his chamber, 
threw himself on a couch, and seemed withdrawn 
from the common objects of the world. 

*' Heavenly form! angelic woman! tenderness 
of expression ! grace of movement ! divinebeauty!" 
followed each other in flowing phrase of rhap- 
sody. At last Giacomo said : — 

" Petrarch, my friend. are you sane?" 

" Am I alive, or do I dream ?'* ejaculated the 
poet. 

** That you are alive, my loved friend, Ls true ; 
but whether you dream, or have lost-your senses, 
is beyond my poor powers of comprehension*" 

'* I have lost my heart, my soul, my sense : I 
live only in the hope of again seeing one who is to 
me the star of my destiny. My dreams are ae- 
complished; my fate is sealed. Inwhat part of 
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heayen was the model found firom which Nature 
has formed that lovely, bewitching face ?" 

** Tell me, Petrarch, seriously, is the being you 
tkus incline to worship, one of imaginatioiiy or oi 
real flesh aud blood! We have heard that the 
represeniation of the beauteous Virgin was painted 
from the ideal loveliness beheld, in a dream^ by one 
of the saints of our church." 

" It was in a church I ^aw the saint of whom I 

99 ' 

rave. 

^* Is she an unkhown saint f' 

^* To me unknown, but the plaee of h^r residence 
I can well describe : over the portal there is an 
escutcheon« with a g^iffin and swori** 

** It belongs to the wealthy family of De Sade, 
the head of which has been married about a year 
to the lady you saw — to the lovely Laura de Noves, 
They say she is a virtuous young woman« but nol 
£uited to the taste of her husband.^' 

^* He must be a monster if he does not adore 
her ; and if she dies, and he outlives her« farewell to 
the existence of idolatrous love !" 

'' If any accident happens to the lovely Laura« 

VOL. II. « 
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I would wager that the husband will soon find 
another wife to manage his household, and preside 
at his table." 

" Can there be such stoic coldness in the heart 
of man ? O Laura, Laura^ beloved Laura ! why 
did cruel destiny throw you into the arms of one so 
little worthy of possessing such charms !" 

Giacomo^ finding his friend more composed, left 
him to the indulgence of his thoughts ; hoping that 
the flame which had been so suddenly and so vio- 
lently kiudled, would bum itself as suddenly out : 
but he did not know the character of Petrarch^ 
With a heart formed for the most ardent passion, 
the young poet was to this moment free from love. 
On his first interview with Eleonore, whom he was 
more than prepared to admire, he felt nothin^ but 
disappointment : his expectations had beeu raised, 
his imaginatiou fired; he fancied the victim of 
treachery to be an angel of beauty, and he fotind a 
timid, and, as he thought, insipid creature* Now 
a vision of light had burst upon him ; and without 
hesitation, he devoted himself mentally and'bodily 
to the worship of this paragon of her sex. Various 
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-were the plans he conceived for making himself 
and his passion known to the fascinating fair : he 
passed the day without food ; but his imagination, 
by abstinence, was increased instead of diminished : 
he repeated aloud some passages from Sappho's 
impassioned epistle to Phaon. 

** If Sappho lives in poetry, why should not she 
who is ten times more beautiful than all the Gre- 
ctans ?" 

" Let Muses teach tue all thcir softest lays, 

And the wide worid resound with Laura*s praise f ' 

might have served to éxpress Petrarch's deter- 
mination to surpass the modern, and rival the 
ancient amatory poets. 
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CHAP. XX. 



LAURA. 



Thb sensations of the lovely object of Petrarch's 
adoration were of a mixed kind, as she retired from 
the chnrch of Santa Clara, where her deyotions 
had certainly been interrupted by the accidental 
encounter of eyes. We have mentioned that 
Petrarch was considered yery handsome, and Laura 
was not blind; but Laura's heart was formed of 
different materials from that of her lover. It is 
true that she was young, and married to a person 
who possessed no positive merit ; but she had been 
religiously educated, and however far she might 
permit berself to go in the acknowledgment of her 
unknown ddmirer's personal attractions« or how-* 
ever far her vanity might feel satisfied at his 
marked approbation; — yet she did not feel one 
spark of love. 

Days passed away before she saw or heard of 
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the man whose constant thoughts were occupied 
with her alone. She was the abs<dute sovereign 
of his mind, bis affections, his repose. Petrarch 
called to mind repeatedly the Grecian form of 
head, the softness of eyes^ the roåiness of mouth> 
and the white pearls which were enclosed within 
its ruby barriers; — the whiteness of band, thé 
ligbtness of foot, (both of which were particularly 
smalU) the clear and harmonious ^oice which he 
had heard in the responses, and which made its 
passage to the heart by the most direct way ; 
the open and cheerful countenance, the shape, 
the air> the graee, of Laura. 

Petrarch had confessed to Reginald his weak- 
ness, his passion, and the hopelessnéss of his love. 
He begged of him to break the news of his des- 
tiny, — for destiny he felt it was, — to the amiable, 
kind-hearted, but to him, uninteresting Eleonore. 
The anxiety which he had felt for her situation 
had insensibly declined ; and though he praised her 
for the efforts she made to improve her mind, yet 
he could not but admit to himself that she was 
nothing morc^ than a love-sick girl. 
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Petrarch was requested to visit the fas^ity ef 
Agenor ; but the melaiicholyy dispirited lover d&- 
clined the invitation, and related to Agenor his 
tale of woOr He wrote of the charms which we 
have described, but did not mention the name of 
the possessor ; and sent some lines to Auréliey 
which she read aloud* It happened, that there 
were two ladies present; one of whom^ Made- 
moiselle de Cominges, was passionately fond of 
poetry, and particularly of that which is called 
amatory» The other lady was not devoted to the 
charms of composition; but she was anxious. te 
know who the lady so celebrated was, and whether 
or not she resided in Avignon. 

" Who she is, we do not know," answered 
Aurélie ; *' but here is her description." 

Madame de Sade was the person who inquired, 
and possibly suspected that the description bore 
some allusion to herself : she perhaps also thoug^kt 
that the writer was the young man whom she saw 
at Santa Clara. 

" Who is the author. Madame ?" asked she. 

" Petrarch," was the reply^ 
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I^ura expressed a wish to see a person so 
celebrated as Petrarch, from his display of legal 
knowledge at Carpentras, as well as his general 
talents. Cécile appeared much disconcerted at 
the mention of the trial, and annoyed, probably, 
by the alteration which had taken place in the 
conduct of Petrarch. She declined being of the 
party arraiiged for the foUowing day, because Ma- 
dame de Sade was to be present; and she fuUy 
determiued that Reginald should be also one of 
the absentees: this she imagined would be a 
great source of mortification to Aurélie. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for Cecile's planf, the mes« 
senger she sent was ordered not to deliver her 
letter into any other hånds, save those of De Va- 

« 

vasour, and he was absent. Five times the mes- 
senger returned ; but no signs of our hero. Cécile, 
tired of sending, determined she would not receive 
him, when next he visited the convent. 

Reginald, quite ignorant of his fair mistress's 
intentions or wishes, determined to visit her the 
instant he could leave the hotel. To him was 
intrusted the management of Petrarch ; and with 
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great difficutty, assUted by Giacomo ColoanOr hc^ 
succeeded in bringpuig him to the ambassador's* 
The party had assembled when Beginald was an- 
nounced, and to Aurélie's satisfaction lus friend 
accompanied faim. Petrarch waa studioosly attured, 
and we may say^ in the language of vidgar pane^ 
gyrio, though pallid, he never appeared to greater 
advantager When the friends entered. Madame 
de Sade saw only the princely-looking knight; 
Petrarch saw nothing bnt Laura. It woold be 
difficult to express the deligpht whicb he felt when 
Aurélie presented him as the friend and felloW' 
seholar of ber husband. 

Agenor entered into a political discussion witb 
Monsieur de Sade ; and Petrarch, anxious to shine 
before the object of his adoration, took a distin- 
guished lead in the conVersation. He spoke like 
a patriot and statesmcm ; he reviewed with clear- 
ness and rapidity the affairs of Grermany and Italy ; 
and baving, in as brief spaee as possible, pointed 
out the errors of the past^ he satisfactorily showed 
the speediest and safest method of insuring pros* 
perity for the future. — Then turning to Laura, he 
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said, " Why dwell upon so painful a t^pic as a 
country deprived of its natitral rights, a country 
without hope^ — ^when there is before me a subject 
so worthy of contemplation ? You appeared to listen 
with interest to the sad tale ; and yet you are toa 
young and too handsome to dim the lustre of those 
fine eyes, by weeping over the fallen liberties of 
mcm." 

** I listened more to the words and tone of the 
speaker than to the subject," replied Laura : " I 
am ignorant of the situation of Italy, and therefore 
could not venture to express, or even harbour a 
thought: but I had heard of the eloquence and 
leaming of the speaker; and seeing the attention 
of my husband so much occupied, felt convinced 
that the sentiments were as just as the manner 
they were delivered in was pleasing." 

« 

" Had I thought my words worthy your no- 
tice," said Petrarch, *' I could have spoken for 
ever: man may feel a pride in convincing his 
fellow-man of the truth of his opinions ; but it is 
ecstasy to obtain the attention and approbation of a 
lovely woman/' 
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*' There are, I fear, very few lovely women^ sm 
you call them," answered Laura, " whose atten^ 
tion and approbation such a speaker would not 
ensure. Have you not stood forth as the champion 
of the sex ? have you not, in a leamed composi- 
tion, entered into our minutest feelings, and spoken 
with a delicacy of truth cmd elegance of compli- 
ment sufficient to make you worshipped as the 
defender of those, who have been too often re- 
garded only as the slaves of men ? but I am speak- 
ing too warmly : you will conceive, perhaps, that I 
wish to flatter, — that I wish to " 

" What you may wish tg do," said Petrarch, " I 
cannot divine, but I know the extent of your power.*' 

Monsieur de Sade appealed to Petrarch on a 
point of discussion relative to Florence ; and a con- 
versation, which was becoming interesting to both 
parties, was changed to a dry detail concerning 
Guelfs and Ghibellines. 

The hostess soon after joined the party, leaning 
on the arm of Reginald; and again. politics gave 
way before the pleasures of more elegant conver- 
sation. 
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*' I fear, Franciscus," observed she, '* you tbink, 
as our friend the abbot does^ that our party is into- 
lerably dull without Mademoiselle de Cominges : 
for my part, I shall quarrel with Madame Eleonore 
for keeping her from us." 

Petrarch and Reginald exchanged looks, and 
Madame de Sade observed that each changed 
color. 

'' I should speak as falsely as unpolitely/' said 
Petrarch, '^ if I did not declare this to be the most 
agreeable company I ever mixed in ; and let me 
add, Countess Aurélie, that the pleasure is as 
great as unexpected. I came with a countenance 
as desponding as our friend Reginald now wears:" 
(this was said in an under-tone.) 

Aurélie looked at her knight, and decided, after 
some little hesitation, that he was alive. 

" I think," said she, ** if Cécile saw you now, 
she would not believe you to be the same person 
she described as the hero of romance, ready with 
your single arm to inmiolate a host of foes. I will 
send for my pencil, and make a sketch of you." 

This the Countess faithfuUy performed, and 
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writing under it^ ** Where there ib no sun, there kb 
no flhade,^ — sent a messenger with it to the con- 
vent. 

This sally had an effect very different from wbat 
was expected. At the sight of so dolefnl a figure, 
(for Aurélie had expressed yaGancy, langnor, and 
ennui in eyery line,) Cécile bttrst into fits of 
laughter; and when Reg^ald accompanied the 
abbot to the convent, he found himself the cause 
both of anger and mirth* A friendly conyersation 
procured free pardon. 

Eleonore asked a thonsand questions about 
Laura. Reginald could not reply — ^he had not ob- 
served her. ** But I saw a gentleman of our ae- 
quaintance, Cécile, who is just arriyed, and from 
whom you will probably receiye a most erudite 
billet. Cadmus must, at least, write Greek/'- 

*' Whom do you call Cadmus?" asked Cecile» 

" Your excellent father," replied Reginald, •• so 
distinguished for his erudition/' 
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CHAP. XXI. 



THE DISCOVERY. 



The return of M. de Cominges caused Cécile to 
leave the cqnyent ; and Eleonore establisked herseif 
at ker chateau, there to lament, like Dido, the 
loss of her Æneas, whom destiny, on the behalf of 
posterity, had claimed for its own. Be it recol- 
lected, however, that Petrarch was not Æneas, 
nor Eleonore Dido : she was a pretty toy, while 
Dido was a regal trophy ; but, toy or trophy, how 
seldom mankind yalue that which is easily won ! 

We must admit that Cécile was an easy con- 
quest : she yielded to the first assault of Cupid ; 
but there was a spirit in her character, a richness 
in her loye, which made her knight, heretofore so 
passionless, as animated an admirer as he was 
ardently admired« The sober gentleman-usher 
remained faithful to his mistress; and Alice, by 
her residence in the xsonvenU had become well 
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yersed in the management of affairs of the heart. 
Under pretence of indisposition, Cécile had ordered 
refreshments in her own apartment, which Alice 
and the usher were to serve. The former g^essed 
that there would be enough required for two, and 
she determined to make that two fonr, and have 
a comfortable téte-å-téte with Maitre Nicholas. 
Reginald arrived by the garden-gate in a friai^s 
dress. 

The fair one and her companion were occnpied 
above stairs, little imagining that Madame Malrai- 
son, the manager of the house, suspected, froin the 
quantity prepared for a sick lady, that there must 
be something in the wind : she accordingly crept 
quietly to Mademoiselle's anti-room, and, looking 
through a ctevice in the door, was shocked by dis- 
covering that her young lady was in rude heaith, 
and seemingly as happy as she was healthy. Many 
scenes took place in Avignon, as well as in Paris, 
and elsewhere, in the fourteenth century, which in 
these days it would not be prudent ta describe. 
Madame Malraison thought Mademoiselle a very 
improper young woman, and determined to inform 
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her father forthwith of the ad vantages gained by a 
couventual education, " This comes," said she, 
" of taking her from under my care ! If she had re- 
mained, as she ought to have done, in the house, I 
could have kept her very correct, have furnished 
her with a good table, and pocketed a very com- 
fortable sum ; but, as it is, my master shall know 
of her goings-onV 

Alice perceived the old guardian's movements, 
and hastened to inform her mistress. Cécile was 
not a person to be found without an expedieut. 

"Set off instantly to Nismes/' said she to Regi- 
nald, '^ and write to Agenor your excuse for tiot 
dining with him." 

While the horses were preparing, Reginald 
wrote a note, dated Nismes, excusing himself for 
not being present according to his promise; but 
stating, that hé had been prevented by very press- 
ing urgency, and that business cailed him to Mont- 
auban. 

Madame Malraison meanwhile went to her mas- 
ter's room ; but he was either iu a deep study, or a 
sQund sleep. 
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As Reginald passed the Pont du Garde, lie 
whistledy and Enguerrand soon appeared. He 
gave him the letter to deliver, with instruGtions to 
say, that he had brought it from Nismea. 

At M. de Cominges' hour of breakfast. Madame 
Malraison made her appearance; and after repeat- 
ing her thoughts of yesterday, she said she had 
■actually seen a young man in Mademoiselle's room; 
and that he was no other than the handsome 
knight who had conqnered those yillains, Les Bå- 
tards. 

*' Well, dame, it was an action worthy of Cin- 
^innatus. Cæsar passed the Rubicon, set the 
laws of his country at defiance, and, they say, be- 
haved very improperly to the women. Perhaps, 
Madame Malraison, you may have heard of tiie 
^xpression of his soldiers, * Romani, servate uxo- 
res; mæchum adducimusf but this youth saved 
our women from ravishers, and our men from pil- 
lagers. Think of that, Madame; think of Gincin- 
natus. Madame Malraison. You know what he 
did. Madame ? If you do not, let me tell you : he 
was made dictator, conquered the enemies of his 
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country^ and then retumed to cultivate his 
land." 

** And the conqueror of Les Båtards/' repliecl 
the gouVernante, " returns to cultivate an impro- 
per intercourse with your daughter." 

** Fie on it. Madame Malraison!*' returned the 
easy old man ; *' Cincinnatus could not be guilty 
of such a faulty even if my daughter would." 

** But it is the Marquis of Montserrent, and not 
Cincinnatus^ of whom I am speaking/' insisted the 
tenacious dame. 

" To satisfy you of the scandal you utter," an- 
swered M. de Cominges, *' I will visit the ambas- 
sader." 

Count Agenor showed him the letter he ré- 
ceived the evening before, which must have been 
written about the time alluded to by Madame; 
and Monsieur retumed to his house, and sent for 
Alice. She acknowledged to him that, while her 
mistress was sleeping off a bad head-ache, she 
herself had received a handsome young monk, who 
came in the place of Father Benedict, her con- 
fessor. The usher was cailed in, and he declared 
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that he saw such a person arrive, and go towards 
his lady's room; and that he believed Alice to be 
yery capable of liking the young monk for a con- 
fessor much better than the reverend Benedict. 
Monsieur was glad to have the opportunity of be- 
lieving the dame to be in the wrong. The faet 
waSy thaty in his youth, he had been much more 
fond of feminine than bibliopolic charms ; that he 
was no firm believer in virtue being more highly 
yalued at Avignon than it was at Corinth ; — ^and, 
as Alice was leaving the room^ whispered her; 
" My daughter must be a great fool to allow that 
troublesome old woman to break in upon her re- 
tirement. I am sure, if I did not take great care, 
she would never allow me time to finish my trans- 
lation of Aristotle." 

During Reginald's absence, Cécile passed much 
of her time in pursuing her studies ; and her father 
was delighted with the progress she had made, 
with the improvement of her appearance, and with 
the fire and talent of her observations. She gain- 
ed daily an increase of power, and was quite sure, 
if Madame again took the field, that, even without 
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a lie of Alice^s invention, she would be enabled to 
beat her from post to post. TTiis discovery Ma- 
dame Malraison had also made ; and she voted the 
father an old sophist, and the daughter a young 
slut. 

" In my time," murmured she, ** young ladies 
always behaved well before mamage ; but now-a- 
days the girls seem tumed into men, and make 
love as indiscriminately. I am sure Monsieur 
Malraison could never accuse me of that, whatever 
he might say as to love for liqueurs : but that is a 
harmless passion, we all know." — Every one is 
kind to his own little vice ! 
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CHAP. XXII. 

DIPLOMATIC ARRANGEMENTS. 

With the ardor which characterized De Vava- 
sour, he galloped to his destination ; and, dreaming 
only of love and glory, the country through which 
he passed, though new, had no charms for him : no, 
the heart and the titles he had won occupied his 
thoughtSy and Reginald viewed the beauties of 
nature as mere localities, unconnected with his 
present or future prospects. During a short 
residence at the castle of Montauban, Reginald 
did not pay very great attention to the various 
complaints made by the vassals against his sene- 
schal : he merely informed them that he had been 
taken prisoner by brigands, and obliged to borrow 
a certain sum of money to pay his ransom ; that 
money must be levied forthwith, and sent to Avi- 
gnon, under strong escort, to repay the Pope's trea- 
surer, who had advanced it on interest. His 
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decisive tone soon procured the money; and 
Ihaving feasted all his peasants, he visited his 
other estates, and then set out for Paris, where he 
leamt that Count Agenor had applied to be re- 
called, on account of the Count de Ronssillon's 
health, and the prospect of his wife's confinement, 
which her father wished should take place at the 
family mansion. 

The Count Robert d'Artois presented De Va- 
yasour to the king, who warmly approved of his 
services, and requested him to accept the station of 
ambassader at the court of Rome. 

Beginald declared himself incapable of doing 
justice to his majesty's kindness towards him ; but 
Robert insinuated, that when kings condescend 
to oflTer, they expect acceptance to follow. Regi- 
nald was not a person calculated to accord gene- 
rally with this proposition ; but he was of an ambi- 
tions nature, and his natural feeling had been 
strongly increased by the stimulative arguments of 
Cécile. On the day of his departure, the king 
gave him a private audience, and communicated 
his wishes as to certain arrangements he had to 
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propose to the court of Avignon. These we shatl 
notice hereafter : suffice it to say, that Charles of 
France foimd Reginald de Vavasonr quite as will- 
ing to enter into his schemes^ as John oT England 
found Richard Plantagenet eager to circulate the 
hidden treasures of the monasteries and abbeys. 
We cannot speak by the book, but we will assure 
the reader of our conviction as to the faet. 

Reginald lef t Paris, and was again received with 
great joy by the family of Roussigné. 

In order to wean Lorenzo from his foolish 
attachment to Claudine, with which the prince 
had become acquainted, and which both he and 
the Countess considered as unworthy her son's 
rank and station in life, it was determined that he 
should accompany Reginald in his embassy to 
Avigno^. Lorenzo felt at first mach grieved at 
this intimation, but then considered it would be 
possible to transfer Claudine thither: to such a 
measure he was certain that Reginald would be 
adverse, for hewas a great upholder of propriety. 

The Marquis of Montserrent was presented by 
Agenor as his successor, and graciously received 
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by his Holiness. The increasing iUness of the 
Coont de Roussillon rendered it necessary to tra-c 
yel at a slow pace ; and shortly after reaching the 
chateau/ its venerable owner expired without a 
sigh, while all aroimd wept bitterly for the loss 
they had sustained. 

Pétrarch aceepted the invitation of the new am- 
bassader to take apartments in his house, on an 
understanding that his assistance was to be ac- 
%epted when his services could be useful. On the 
ronte from Vienne, Rejginald had visited the Chå-. 
teau d'Albon, and, as formerly, was received with 
a warmth of regard which appeared to him unac- 
countable. He was put in possession of the terms 
of the proposed treaty between the Primate and 
the Dauphin : 

First, The prince primate is to freely and fully 
resign all claim to St. Colombo. 

Second, The prince Dauphin is to retain pos- 
session of the Fort d'Albon. 

Third, The prince Dauphin is to withdraw his 
claim to the city of Vienne and territory attached ; 
but is to be permitted to purchase the droits at- 
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tached to the Maison de la Ville^ if, in a specified 
time, the prince primate does not become the 
purchaser. 

These were the principal articles : there were 
others relative to redaction of troops on the 
part of the primate, and withdrawing certain 
soldiers from different points near the Viennese 
territory, on the part of the Dauphin : these terms 
had been arranged between Don Calderos and 
Hubert : the Don was positive, and the latter very 
candidly acknowledged that he foresaw the down- 
fall of the ecclesiastical power in the Viennese : that 
at this moment they possessed neither sufficiency of 
men nor money to enforce their rights; and the 
only prudent measure was to give way to cirqum- 
stances. 

Reginald, in a private interview, explained to 
his Holiness that the influence of the church was 
decreasing in consequence of the wealth and indo- 
lenceof its dignitaries. " This," said he, ** is not the 
case with regard to the Prince Primate, who, with 
an exhausted treasury, is forced to keep up a large 
body of troops : but the time iis now arrived, holy 
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Fatker, when it becomes necessary for the Primate 
to receive pecuniary aid, or to conclude a treaty 
with thé Dauphin which will materially injure the 
power and dignity of that true son of the church. 
With respect to the clerical body in general^ they 
did not contribute, as their means well enabled 
them, due aid in the suppression • of Les Båtards, 
who, if they had been victorious, would have ex- 
terminated the servants of our holy religion. King 
Charles therefore proposes to leyy a tax of one 
tenth upon church property, provided the holy Fa- 
ther gives his consent : at the same time, the King 
is well aware'of the wants of the church at its 
fountain-heady and is williag to offer a large por- 
tion of this tax in succour of an establishment, in 
which all kings and Christians ought to feel deep- 
ly interested." 

Pope John replied, " that he considered his 
most Christian majesty as undoubtedly right in 
making those who were so much interested in the 
defence of every thing that was dear to man, pay 
for that defénce; and he felt all the merit of his 
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most ChriBtian majesty's intentions towards the 
welfare of the holy See." 

This was all that Reginald conld gain in direct 
answer. Although an inexperienced diplomatist, 
yet, in his own mind^ the word avarice had oc- 
curred, instead of wants ; and to that key the music 
sounded in his ear, but did not find its way to his 
tongue. Very reverendly bowing^ .Reginald took 
leaye, and, thonghtfuUy occupied^ retumed home. 
He then snmmoned Liorenzo : " Sly friend/' said he, 
'* there is no hope of extracting a single piece of 
gold out of the papal purse ; so to horse, and for 
Milån ! If the Emperor does not furnish the means 
of defence, he must grant the power of surrender." 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



THE SECRET. 



The principal part of Petrarch's time was passed 
in composing sonnets in praise of Laura ; these were 
always transmitted to Cécile, who delivered them 
to her friend. Laura was quite sensible of the 
merits of such poetry as sung her praises ; and the 
more she was lauded for her virtue, the more was 
she determined to remain virtuous. Cécile was 
perfectly satisfied that Laura had as Uttle of the 
wood-nymph as of the marine Venus in her com- 
position: she might, however, be an angel, for what 
she knew, for she could never persuade her to ac- 
knowledge a spark of feeling for an impassioned 
lover. She was, at the same time, compelled to 
allow that Laura was very well made, had fine 
eyes, a pretty mouth, and good teeth ; small 
hånds and feet ; and a large quantity of dark au- 
bum hair: bu^ she concluded with thinking, as 
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perhaps many other ladies of Avignon would have 
done on a similar occasion^ that her own figure 
was as correctly shaped as that of this eighth won- 
der of the world. Cécile admitted also that Laura 
was more attractive and more gracefui than poor 
dear Eleonore, who, when any thing went wrong, 
would sit down and cry. 

" It is a pity," said Cécile, ** that she is not 
married to some good honest man, who would make 
her mother of a family, and leave her to teach the 
children their lessons, see that they were well 
washed, and nurse them whén sick. Poor Eleo- 
nore ! she is as duU as any deserted damsel can 
wish to be; but still she is good, and unhappy; so 
I will pay her a visit, and whine away a morning : 
no, I will comfort her with the tidings that Pe- 
trarch might as well have chosen for a mistress 
the statue of Santa Clara, or the picture of the Ma- 
donna, which the Italian painter has finished for 
Pierre Roger, and which he dreams of all night, 
and worships all day/' 

Cécile determined to ask her father's permission, 
as she guessed he would not refuse, and considered 
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it very advisable to be confidential where con- 
fidence would not be detrimental. Alice and the 
usher were her attendants ; and, as she passed the 
residence of the ambassader^ she sent to inquire if 
the Marquis had any message for the Chateau de 
risle. Petrarch answeréd, in person^ that Re- 
ginald had been summoned to the palace on im« 
portant business. " You hiaye treated me latterly, 
Mademoiselle/' exclaimed he, '' in a manner very 
different from that warmth of friendship with which 
I formerly was honored." 

** My feelings towards you, Signor Petrarch, 
are changed : you were once the impassioned soul 
of a happy group ; you are now the agitated^ 
fervid lover of a shadow." 

" You believe that I loved Eleonore, gained 
her love in return, and then deserted her : but it 
is not so. No, no, I pitied and esteemed, but I 
did not love her." 

" The Mahometans, where they take pity on a 
beautiful slave, esteem her for her virtue ; and de- 
prive her of it, without loving." 

" I am no Turk, lady ; .but a plain-spoken and 
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not iingrateful Christian. I aclmowledge that, 
for a moment, T felt something resembling passion 
for Eleonore, when she confessed a feeling more 
tender than that of gratitude towards me : but 
though I considered the sentiment only as ite oflF- 
spring, yet the evil passions grafted in our na- 
ture " 

" Is this your morality, Petrarch ?" interrupted 
Cécile ; " you, who ruined the woman who trusted 
in your honor, now coldly to talk of pity and es- 
teem. Shame ! shame ! would I were a man !" 

« Stay. stay a moment, ere you condemn me so 
unjustly. Sin had almost gained dominion over 
me; but I became cold as marble, and dared not 
sacrifice immortal happiness for the chance of mor- 
tal enjoyment. If I have sinned, even in thought, 
I am now pnnished by being made the prey of 
feelings variable and unaccountable. It made no 
difference to me whether Eleonore was present 
or not : now, when I am in the presence of Laura, 
I feel yiolent transitions from heat to cold, from 
hope to despair. When she smiles on me, I think 
she will cease to be ciuel, and press my suit too 
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strongly ; she then frowns and leaves me : but still 
I should be satisfied^ were she to say that she 
yalued my affections^ though she could not, and 
must not return them ; for I think of her more as 
an angel than a woman." 

** This is all very well, friend Petrarch ; but if 
the fair obdurate indulge friendship, or admit pity 
into her bosom, love will creep in, and supersede 
the two cold deities ; and that which may now be 
pure love, iji your breast, will become passion, in- 
domitable passion. Laura possesses great perso- 
nal charms : these, and the difficulty of conquest, 
will inspire you with additional ardor : she ad- 
mires your yerses in which she is lauded, though 
she will not acknowledge the attractions of the 
writer. Tf Laura defends her yirtue one third 
part of the time during which the Trojans, in daily 
skirmishes, withstood the Greeks, — be assured, you 
wiU recollect that there is such a person as the 
Lady de l'Isle, who, although it is true she can- 
not be compared in beauty to your phenomenon, 
has still some attractions." 
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" All I know is," sighed Petrarch, *' that the 
bewitchiDg Laura is my enchantress. 

O Cupidy god of love ! tby sliaft I feel ; 

Bot, in tby mercy, let my sengen steal 

To some sweet bower, wbere in soft repose 

My weary limbs may rest, my wearier eyes may cl ose. 

Tf 'tis not love, what is it tbat I feel ? 

But.if 'tis love, wbat is this love ? 

If tboa art good, wby bitter is tby sting? 
If bad, wby dost tbou, from tby treacb'rous wing, 
Scatter fresb torments, — ^bat sucb forments sweet. 
As make me bum to die at ber angelic feet ! 
If 'tis not love, &c. 

My pain is transport, and lanient is vain ; 
For tbougb on oceans lost, I '11 not complain : 
In summer's beat my blood to ice will turn ; 
And midst tbe winter's blasts it will as fiercely barn. 
If 'tis not love, &c. 

" Love works wonders with you, signor," said 
Cécile : ** come to the Chateau de l'Isle, and 
sing that interesting composition to poor Eleonore. 
Here comes the ambassader, riding at a most un- 
diplomatic pace. Sir Reginald, I am going to 
yisit my poor friend, who silently sits by thebrook 
with a willow in her hånd!" 
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Petrarch had retired. Beginald røquested her 
to ride on, as he had business to transact with his 
friende and said that he would speedily overtake 
her. On his re-appearance» she carelessly askéd 
what the important business was to which she was 
to be thus sacrificed. 

** It was an affair," answered De Vavasour, 
** considered of importance by his Holiness/' 

'^ Let me know it/' cried the inquisitive girl : 
" my interest in affairs of diplomacy is now as great 
as it was formerly in those of warfare ; I shall 
most decidedly become a finished intrigante: — . 
so tell me directly what this business is^ I in- 
rist." 

** You may insist, if you choose/' answered Re* 
ginald, smiling; ** but I must not tell." 

" Not tell, sir V 

'^ No, Mademoiselle ! I have passed my word 
that I will not." 

** Well, sir, regard your word in preference to 
me ; but ask no fayors, for none will I grant, until 
you tell." 

He declared it to be impossible. 

VOL. II. K 
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^ Sir Reginald/' said his mistress in a serioui? 
tone, '* with au ardor I cannot excuse, with a pas- 
sion I cannot defend, with a sacrifice of duty whicb 
admits not of apology, I have made you the mas- 
ter of my whole heart : I am your willing slave^ 
but I wiU be met on equal groimds. While you 
are faithful to me, I would search you as eagerly 
as Orpheus did his Eurydice in the dominions of 
Plutp ; but I will not bé considered as a babbler 
or tell-tale. What you know, I will know. You 
may trust me." 

Instead of carrying on the discussion further, 
Beginald very ungallantly and rapidly tumed 
round his horse's head, and galloped back to the 
town at fuU speed. He alighted at the gate of 
the palace, and begged an hnmediate audience 
of his Holiness, which was granted. " My son," 
said the •Pope, " you seem angry and over- 
heated ; I hope our secretary has not taken mea- 
sures to irritate you on the subject upon which 
we spoke." 

" No, holy father, your orders are obeyed : but 
as the despatch is sent off, and nothing can pre- 
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vent its being duly communicated, I beg your 
Holiness to release me from my promise, in favor 
of one person^ for whose secresy I can pledge my 
word." 

Pope John smiled.^ — " You are young and in- 
cautious, and about to trust a woman. I know 
of none in this town, save Madame de Sade, 
steady enough to be confided in ; and she, being 
marriedy might think it right to tell her husband, 
andy as she is religions, her confessor." 

" The person I mean," rejoined our hero, " is 
not married, and will not confess." 

" Do not let her choose for a confessor the new 
bishop elect : if she wishes to confess, let her come 
to me ; my age and character will protect both. 
She is a very elever as well as a very handsome 
female ; and tell her even old age can see a white 
scarf with a red rose affixed to it. Begone, my 

son." 

Reginald kissed the han<f of the good-natured 
old man, and overtook Cécile as she was entering 
the castle. *' I will now tell my little tyrant/' 
said he. 
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" The tyrant ia not iittle, and ,does not want 
to be told/' was tfae repiy of the offended damsel : 
— ** What think yoa, Eleonore, of a young knight^ 
while escorting his mistress, refusing to answer a 
question, aiMl galloping off because it was re- 
.peated ?" Then tuming to Reginald, she added :-^ 
** What do yon think I care for your speculations 1 
which will end in uothing; and, like the pomps 
and vanities, as well as wishes, of this wicked 
world, vanish into the clouds of oblivion. _ Bat, 
my dear Eleonore, I am glad to teli you that Pe- 
trarch is as unhappy as possible. I advised him 
to oome and cool his transports in your brook ; — 
catch the pearly drops that fall from your celestial 
eyes, and cherish them in a goblet with his own ; 
mingling groans and sighs with every drop ; — and 
his, ' O, Laura, Laura ! ' with your * O, Pe- 
trarch, Petrarch ! ' '' 

If Eleonore had lived in later times, she migkt 
have known that " the course of true love never 
did run smooth:" as it was, she determined to 
make the best appearance possible, to soften the 
animosities existing between her friends^ and to 
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order the comforts necessary for refreshment after 
exercise. Reginald was for some time too much 
ehagrined to speak ; but at last fae said, " I mlV 
make you, Madame, our judge. A secret was 
eonfided to me as ambassador ; Mademoiselle chose 
to know it : I refased ; she persisted ; — and I, to 
settle the matter, and prove her ridiculous for de- ' 
siring to know that which could not interest her, 

I 

galloped off to the palace. Pope John said that 
the inqiiisitive person must be a woman ; but if 
a treacherons one, she could do .no harm, as the 
bearer of the despatch was on his road« * There is 
only one,* continued he, * who has sense enough 
Bot to commnnicate the secret to the whole world, 
and even she would lack the prudence of keeping 
it from her husband: there is another, who I 
hope is cautious enough not to have Pierre Roger 

« 

for her confessor, and not again to display in the 
hall of audience a white scarf with a red rose 
affixed/ " 

** Did the Pope name me ?" inquired Cécile. 

** Certainly not," replied Reginald ; " his Holi- 
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ness only recommended the person in question to 
coi^ess to him." 

" I should have no objection to confess to Pope 
John that. I do not care for Pierre Boger or his 
opinions/' cried the lively damsel, ** and that he 
never shall be my confessor ; but that I do care 
for the white scarf, and the success which it pro- 
duced. It was, however, very foolish of you, 
Reginald, to expose me to the Pope." 

" By my honor!" exclaimed our hero, "I 
neither mentioned names nor alluded to sexes. I 
merely said that the person who wished to be 
informed was one for whom I could pledge my 
word, and that no confessor would be master of 
the secret." 

'' His Holiness seems to have somé idea of 
Laura's character and mine/' rejoined Cécile ; ** and 
if he will condescend to hear my confession, I will 

acknowledge that I am a weak fool, Begi- 

nald, and that you are no better." 

Eleonore recovered her spirits, in witnessing the 
gaiety of her companions, and made minute in- 
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quiries as to Laura, her beauty, age, sbape, height, 
and månner. 

" She is," said Cécile, " an animated statue, and 
suits very well the station she has found, namely, 
Yirtue personified. On this statue Franciscus 
hangs his verses ; and she looks at them from her 
pedestaU smiling while she looks." 

** I should like much to see more of those' 
verses," said Eleonore. 

" And if you did see them," replied her friend, 
'^ you might understand them, or at least read 
them ; for you have taken some pains with your 
Italian ; whilst, I do verily believe, my friend 
Virtue neither knows Italian, nor could under- 
stand the verses if she did." 

As Reginald and Cécile rode towards Avignon, 
the lover wished to prove his truth by relating the 
secret ; but Cécile said, " No, not to-day : if, on 
reflection, you think that I can aid you, either by 
opinion, advice, or suggestion, then tell it to me ; 
but having carried my point, I am satisfied." 

Near the entrance of the town, to which there 
are seven gates,^they separated. At parting, Cécile 
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saidy ** Perhaps the fruit is not worth plucking, 
since it is known that the dragon is laid to rest." 

Reginald smiled, and vowed that he who sub- 
dued the dragon never loved with half the fervor 
which he himself felt for the beautiful Cécile. 

^* The lock of the garden gate is not changed/' 
answered she, ** though, perhaps, the disposition to 
use the key is." 

** You wrong me, Cécile ; it was you I thought 
of, not myself." 

** Well, then, think of me as much as you will, 
but let it be with affection rather than precaution : 
I am able to conquer the dragon himself." 
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CHAP. XXIV. 



GLORY. 



As Cécile rode slowly home, she thought, ^'What 
Strange beings we mortals are ! No two persons 
can be more in love than Reginald and myself : 
we command our own time, and I know he does 
not worship åny other mistress ; and yet I scarcely 
eyer see him. He must be taking lessons in verse- 
writing from Petrarch ; I will cross-question him 
when he arrives." 

It was dusk as Cécile rode up to the gate ; and 
when, on dismounting, her palfrey was led away, 
she felt the pressure of a man's hånd ; — ^it wa3 
Beginald. 

" So, my young sir," exclaimed Cécile, " you 
are determined to prove yourself a true lover, and 
not let time limp. Close the gate, Alice, and go 
first to my room ; if Malraison is there, you know 
where that curious cordial is, and how to use it. 
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I have been thinking, Reginald, why it is that we, 
who are unrestrained, so seldom meet." 

"Seldom, Cécile?" 

" Yes, seldom : we have never met more than 
once a day, and for the last two days not at all. 
Those days have been very dull ones to me." 

'^ I was obliged to prepare for the cardinal se- 
cretary a document of great length, and Petrarch 
was occupied in searching for precedents. It wor- 
ried us both heartily, but I had vowed not to leave 
it until finished." 

" That was a very foolish vow ; for if you had 
made your list of queries, and brought them here, 
I would have handed them to my father, who 
would have been most grateful for being kept 
awake by important business; and while he was 
poring over musty books, we might have together 
laughed away the melancholy created by a day of 
care and trouble. Thus all parties could have 
been easily pleased." 

" Very comfortably, but not very diplomatically 
arranged. Your father would then have been as 
wise as the cardinal secretary, and that, of itself, 
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would have destroyed my plan : for the Count de 
Cominges does not hide bis knowledge." 

** The worthy man requires no trumpeter/' an- 
swered Cécile: " but you must know a secret. 
He bas taken it into bis bead, tbat tbe greatest 
person in tbe world, next to tbe Pope, is tbe king 
of France's ambassader; and, next to bim, bis. 
locum-tenens : if you would bumour tbat fancy, 
tbe Count would let me take a trip witb Eleonore. 
I bave a great fancy to see tbe Cbartreuse at 
Grenoble ; and as your page, I could get in." 

'' But if tbe good people of Avignon find out 
tbat Mademoiselle Cécile sets ofi^ witb a young 
knigbt téte-å-téte, wbat will Madame de Sade 
say?" 

" Wby, we will prevent ber saying any tbing, 
by taking Petrarcb witb us, and making bim write 
an epic poem, of wbicb Laura sball be tbe virtuous 
beroine : and if, after all, sbe does say any tbing, 
I will tbreaten ber witb writing notes on it, to 
convince ber lover tbat be is a fool, and sbe a 
prude." 

'* Witbout sucb tbreats, I tbink it migbt be 
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arrang^ed : if Petrarch would go, Eleonore would 
also ; and as the world knows the object of his at- 
tachment, he wili give the whole party a steady co- 
lour. I will write to Bobert d* Artois ; and feel con- 
fident that my last messenger will put him in suoh 
good-humour, that I shall be listened to, and your 
father made a man of importance for three months, 
without injuring or improving the affmrs of state." 

This point of arrangement being conolnded to 
the fair one's satisfaction, the delights of a party 
where no intermption to their happiness could take 
place, were canvassed, and Cécile rallied het lover 
upon his ooldness. 

*' Whatever honied words may pass your lips," 
said she, ** I am sure, Reginald, you are not 
deeply in lore. I believe you love me better than 
any other of my sex : perhaps I am the only wo- 
man whom you care for: but I require a whole 
heart or none, and I will not share your love with 
any other mistress. Now I believe glory to be 
your mistress, and rank and dignity your aim: am 
I not right ? " 

** Would you have me condemn myself in the 
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face of your censure ? You say you will not share 
my heart with any other mistress, and yet say my 
heart is set upon glory. Now, in my opinion, if 
is the mind that looks to glory, and the heart to 
love. When I am with you, my heart is my mas- 
ter, and obeys the little god; when I am alone, 
my mind rules, and is subjected to such pursuits 
as you seem jealous of. It is cruel of you, Cécile, 
to urge me forward in the career, and yet threaten 
to discard me if I obey your commands, and aet 
OB the impulses you yourself have created." 

*' It is indeød unjust ; your candour conyinces 
me that you love me, and me alone ; and as for 
the devotiou of the mind to a superior object^ 
I must consider mysdf as coming in the third 
rank of glory; — ^first, the glory of dignity; se- 
cond, the glory of war ; and, third, the glory of 
beauty." 

" I will not admit your position : beauty is and 
always has been the prominent object of adoration.^ 
It has been equally destructive to men in all ages ; 
and in our classics we read of the mischiefs pro- 
duced by it among the gods and goddesses. Ju- 
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piter, with all his power, was the slave of Cupid, 

m 

in whose presence eyen philosophers tremble : we 
must therefore place your minor in a major point 
of vieWy and consider your first two points as de- 
pendent on your third." 

" Well, Reginald, leaye your logic^ and vow, — 
no, you shall not vow ! but hear me swear, by all 
thé hopes you have of rank and dignity, and by all 
the hopes I have of uninterrupted felicity in our 
proposed flight to the mountains, that I will love 
you until — I find one that I can love better ! but I 
pray thee, begone, and let Glory reward you for 
preferring her to Cécile de Cominges.'' 
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CHAP. XXV. 



THE ALLY. 



Reginald found at his hotel a snmmons to 
attend the Pope. 

" Well, chevalier of the white scarf," said his 
Holiness, " have you made your peace, by sacri- 
ficingmyconfidence?'' 

" When I stated your assent, holy father, the 
demand was not persisted in." 

" I have been considering the different bearings 
of the question which we lately discussed/' re- 
tumed John, *' and am fully determined to aet up 
to what I have held out to the legate of Lombardy. 
There are two persons whom I wish to bind 
strongly to my interest, as they possess rare ta- 
lents, are leamed doctors, and intrepid men : — the 
one is Pierre Roger, now bishop of Arras ; and the 
other Giacomo Colonna. You can, by certain 
means, which I leave you to guess, secure the for- 
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and you may tell the person is^hom I imagine 
you will employ, that an archiepiscopal mitre shall 
be the reward of his zeal. We will look hereafter 
to a bishopric for Giacomo.'' 

** I think, holy father, that I can succeed with 
Colonna, through the medium of Petrarch." 

'' No time should be lost ; therefore take this 
message to the person I allude to, and say that to 
her I entrust the secret. Desire the master of 
the same mansion to attend me: I can turu his 
scholarship to account ; and I know his attachment 
to the papal establishment in Avignon, on account 
of the money it circulates, not for the religion it 
inculcates. A classic manuscript will go further 
with him than a missal." 

Reginald proceeded directly to the Maison de 
Cominges. The Count readily obeyed the sum- 
mons, and the usher of Mademoiselle was ordered 
to conduet Reginald to her apartment, with strict 
orders to prevent intemiption. Cécile was much 
surprised at the arrival of her lover, and still more 
surprised when she heard the cause of his comi^g. 

" I feel much honored by the confidence of his 
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Holiness, and will not betray it. Let me consider 
what f urther measures had better be adoptéd. 
While you are here, I shall think more of your 
handsome person than your public character: 
leave me then ; go directly to the bishop, and ap- 
point a meeting for to-morrow evening at the con- 
yent of Santa Clara: the dayafter, myfather dines 
with a large assemblage at the house of Monsieur 
de Sade ; I shall invite the bishop and Petrarch 
for that day, when every thing shall be well 
arranged. For the present, vale et valete, and 
recollect in me you have a faithful ally/' 

Reginald deliyered the message to the bishop, 
which kept the accomplished doctor from dream- 
ing of the Madonna that night. Petrarch assured 
his friend of the cordial co-operation of Giacomo 
Colonna. — " From a private letter received this 
eyening from Bologna," said he, *' I understand 
that the Emperor has dared to excommunicate our 
excellent Pope, to declare him a heretic, and that 
his intention is forthwith to proceed to Rome." 

" I hope," said Reginald, " to get the start of 
him. I shall resign the command of the Yieunese 
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troops, and have already ordered my seneschal to 
bring forward to Yilleneuye my knights and men 
at arms." 

^* It would be politic, Reginald/' replied Fran- 
cisciis, *' to apply to Robert d'Artois. A sum of 
money from King Charles would be yery service- 

able. Write directly, and send the letter by : 

wbat think you of our friend Le Bavard?" 

^^ He is tolerably cautious, passably brave, and an 
intolerable liar : the one will ^ secure him from 
running into danger, the other assist him if in- 
volved in it, and the latter may serve or injure 
him as chance directs." 

On the foUowing evening, with a cool head and 
determined spirit, Cécile entered the parlour of 
Santa Clara, and found the bishop already arrived. 
After paying her proper salutations to the lady 
abbess, and laying down the offering, which was 
double her usual gift, she said, '^ I am happy to 
meet you here, Seigneur! for I have long wished 
to answer some queries you put to me when we 
last met, and which I have written down, with my 
answers on the other side. I know it is difficult to 
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cope with so great and leamed a doctor of theo- 
logy; but on these abstract points, it is not extra*- 
ordinary for one so conversant in Latin and Greek 
as I am, to have doubts." 

" Certainly," answered the prelate, " your fa* 
ther is an erudite man, but ^" 

The abbess had been upon what is called tenter- 
hooks while this conversation was going on; and at 
last, begged pardon for absenting herself, on excuse 
of imperative business in the convent. The fol- 
lowing conversation then ensued between the lady 
and the priest : 

" Now, Monsieur TEvéque," said Mademoiselle, 
** without entering into abstract questions, I will 
ask two things ; the first is, what is your ruling 
passion ? and the second is, what would you do to 
gratify it?" 

" If I answered you with gallantry " 

" We have nothing to do with gallantry at pre- 
sent ; you may talk on that subject to our lady of 
Santa Clara, over a bottle of Lunel. I am come 
here to be your friend. I believe you incapable 
of speaking a falsehood, except where gallantry 
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is in the case, and then you cannot help it; so I 
again repeat my queries." 

" You are much too elever for me, Mademoi- 
selle Cécile!" 

" I want the aid of your talents, and the as- 
surance of your fidelity." 

" You may command my poor services.** 

** I never command services I have not a right 
to claim." 

" Would that you had that right over mine!" 

'' This is foolish : you know my sentiments ; and 
you ought to be wise enough to know further, that 
whatever allowances may be made by a sinful 
world for persons doomed to celibacy, yet the 
blindness is removed, if suspicion is directed to- 
wards persons situated as I am." 

" I submit to your wisdom." 

" Well then, are you contented to accord to my 
wishes?" 

" I give you carte blanche : do what you will 
with me, so that you protect my honor and cha- 
racter." 

" I know well the feelings of your heart, Bishop 
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of Arras ! I know you expect one day to succeed 
to the triple crown : I can open the way to it." 

" By honorable means?" 

'* Do you dåre suspect me of using those which 
are dishonorable?" 

" Again I confess myself in the wrqng." 

"To be brief, the papal power is in danger : 
insult will be offered in the most daring manner to 
our excellent pontiff, who has so lately rewarded 
your talents." 

" And those talents, nay, my life, are at his dis- 
posal." 

" Then listen : you are to form one of a secret 
council, and your reward for fidelity is to be an 
archiepiscopal mitre." 

" I only ask to be rewarded if my services merit 
it." 

" Dine with me to-morrow. — Adieu !" 

The bishop kissed her hånd, and the fair ally of 
the papal throne departed from the abbey. 

On arriving at her hotel, Cécile found Reginald 
in eager anxiety for her return. " I have gained 
the bishop to our cause," said she, while the 
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kfiight looked somewhat didconcerted ; ** and re* 
ceived from him a tow of etemal fidelity to— tlie 
Pope. Be not suspicious, Reginald ! do not let so 
base a thotight remain one moment in your mind : 
certainly his reverence wished to talk of lore and 
flattery ; but I silenced that attack as rapidly as 
Words could do, and left him to dream of higher 
honors in the church, instead of in Olympus ; bf 
ambition, instead of love. It is very well for a 
young and handsome knight to combine these two 
pfursuits ; but for a bishop, it is weak, it is wicked» 
nay more, it is ridiculous." 

Reginald was well satisfied with the first diplo- 
Inåtic éffort of the new ally of His Holiness : he 

» 

applauded the manner with which she had treated 
the passion of her episcdpal lover, and declared 
that her talents and prudence rendered her worthy 
of being the successor of John himself. "To be 
sure, my love," added he, " your figure is rath'er 
too slight to fiU with dignity the papal robes, but 
good living and idleness may remove that obstade; 
your knowlédge of the Fathers and of doctrinal 
points is limited ; but Petrarch, with his extracts. 
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cQuId lift you out of that difficulty. You like 
power and wealth, and you possess firmness : your 
beauty would be a sad temptation to the cardinals ; 
but time will rob you of that, so we need not 
now discuss that point.^ 

" You certainly," replied Cécile, " are a rare 
specimen of the race of lovers, sir ambassader, 
knight, and moralist ! do you not think it possible 
to occupy ourselves more agreeably than with 
foolish fantasies about popedom ? " 

Reginald ceased to banter his fair companion, 
and gradually their thoughts were directed to 
a more pleasing course. Our business, however, 
is to proceed with the story ; and so we will on 
to the proposed council, and the consequences 
thereof. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THB APPEAL. 

As the Count de Cominges quitted his house for 
that of Monsieur de Sade, he met Reginald^ ae- 
companied by the bishop and Petrarch : Cécile had 
iuformed him that they were to be her visitors; 
and in passing, he wished them an agreeable party, 
and a powerful Latin argument. When the viands 
were removed, the bishop gave the details of his 
plan, which Petrarch committed to writing : Regi- 
nald subsequently proposed some alterations, which 
he thought would be more agreeable to the Colonna 
party. When these propositions had been dis- 
cussed and agreed to, the bishop suggested to 
Petrarch that it would be advantageous to visit 
Giacomo Colonna, and foUow up the opening 
which had already been made. During their ab- 
sence, Reginald reclined himself on a couch, and 
detailed the substance of his imaginings; while 
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Cécile, fondly gazing upon her lover, appeared to 
be enchanted with his brilliant prospects. The 
door of the chamber suddenly opened, and in 
marched no less a person than Monsieur de Co- 
minges. 

Reginald started up, but Cécile retained her 
seat : she saw that her father, who was a man of 
very sober as well as studious habits, had indulged 
too freely in the civic merriment : his eyes were 
flashing with anger ; his cheeks were fli^hed. 

" I expected," exclaimed he, " to find four 
scholars discussing a Ex)man argument; but, in- 
stead of a female philosopher, I find a foolish girl, 
hanging like Sappho over her Phaon. I acl&now- 
ledge that the triclinium was a happy invention for 
a warm climate, but I do not think it happily 
placed in a téte-å-téte with two young unmarried 
persons. I do not blame you, Count and Marquis ; 
no, dignified sir, I saw my daughter was the im- 
passioned Ex)man, another Messalina; but I beg 
of you not to encourage such conduct : she is the 
property of another man." 

'< Let that other man come and claim his pro- 
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perty," cried the indignant damsel : ** my hånd 
was demanded and given ; I assented ; — hnt till it is 
claimed, I will at least aet for myseif, and take the 
risk of such actions/' 

" Well, then," rejoined her father, " I mnst 
forbid the Marquis of M ontserrent from entering 
my doors." 

" If he obeys you," answered the daughter, " I 
will visit him : he will not shut his doors." 

" Then I will confine you to your apartment/' 
exclaimed her sire. 

" You have disposed of your right in favor of 
another," retorted Cécile : ** so now I am deter- 
mined to be the sole judge of my conduct, as I 
Gonsider myself the hest judge of the . principles 
which guide it." 

" Principles ! what do you know of principles, 
(Or of the shades upon shades which exist therein ? 
If you doubt me, look to Aristotle's Essay on 
Rhetoric, and then read Demosthenes's Philip- 
pies, and the Orations of Æschines and Cicero : 
consider the ruling principles that guide the minds 
t)f men, and see how various they are, even in the 
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greatest characters. Look to the ambition of 
Alexander and Cæsar : vanity was the stimulus to 
the first ; and nobleness of mind, with love of mie, 
to the last. The ruling principle of Ovid was 
love; of Juvenal, satire; of Horace, conviviality : 
in one Brutus, you see the principle of stem jus- 
tice ; and in the other, that of severe libferty : the 
principle of Seneca mixed up maxims with ava- 
rice; Cato's combined philosophy with religion; 
Plato's, love with morality ; Nero's, grandeur with 
cruelty ; — ^while Messalina — ^- — " 

" You dåre not, Count de Cominges,** cried 
Cécile, ** compare me to Messalina?" 

" No," replied he ; " but you were bom under 
the planet Venus." 

" The celestial Venus was of a genetricial, and 
not meretricial character," answered the leamed 
beauty : " you cannot say I am the first, and you 
dåre not say I am the last. I will appeal to the 
Cour d'Amour." 

At this dreaded name, Monsieur became some^ 
what composed. 
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** What, after all," said Reginald, " may the 
matter be, Count de Cominges ?" 

*' Matter, indeed!" rejoined he: **a pretty time 
to talk of matter ! matter is in the philosophical 
world " 

** Immaterial to us," said Cécile to her father : 
" you have broken into my private chamber, while 
engaged on affairs of state." 

'* Affairs indeed ! a pretty state of affairs ! talk 
of affairs of state, and look to such men as Camillus ; 
seek for an historian to record them, and you will 
find such men as livius and Tacitus in the Koman, 
and in the Grecian, you find Plutarch, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides : but I forgot Cæsar's 
Commentaries." 

" We do not want you, sir, to be our commenta- 
tor," exclaimed Cécile. 

" Never mind the Coimt, Mademoiselle," said 
her lover ; '* he is what they coUegiately call ' Bac- 
chi pienus.' " 

*' I do not know, sir, what you call coUegiately 
* Bacchi pienus,'" shouted De Cominges ; " or whe- 
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ther you méan to insinuate that the members of 
the colle^ate body, assembled this day at the hos- 
pitable board of De Sade, were worshippers at the 
altars of Bacchus. You must bc informed^ sir, 
that Bacchus was worshipped as a conqueror in 
, India; that his exploits render him worthy of 
the pen of the greatest historians; and if you 
mean " 

^* I am sure, father," said Cécile, " I do not 
know what you mean, but I know what you have 
done. Without being announced, you broke into 
the privacy of a married woman's apartment; and 
I repeat, that I will appeal to the Cour d'Amour." 

At the repetition of this awful name, the Count 
again became silent.— " M. de Cominges," pursued 
his daughter, " I defy your authority." 

This threat softened, or perhaps terrified, the 
lately elevated scholar, and he began to think : — 
*' the case will become celebrated all over France; 
it will reach the ears of the Vicomte de Leontin, 
who will break off the match ; and this young man 
will not be such a fool as to marry her." 
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These thoughts occupied the unfortunate Count 
antil the return of the deputies. 

The bishop cordially greeted the scholar^ and a 
goblet of wine was proposed to the health of the 
fair ally of the papal throne. Reginald pledged 
it in a bumper, and then threw the goblet over his 
head, as if to say, " After that I will drink no other 
health, and the remembrance of that only shall 
remain." Petrarch announced the satisfactory 
arrangement of the business in discussion, and with 
the other guests bade .the leamed Count good 
night. Reginald went to the palace, in order to 
communicate to His Holiness the advancement of 
his wishes. 

On the departure of the visitors, the dispute was 
renewed between father and daughter; but the 
appeal was persevered in ; and the only ground that 
the former could gain, was concealment of names, 
and an avowal that the case occurred in the city 
of Lyons. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Whilb the preparations for holding the Court 
of Love were in progress, we may here relate the 
yarious causes that collected so numerous an as- 
semblage in the town and neighbourhood of Avi- 
gnon. We will first allude to the powers of dignified 
personages of the court, which were admitteH to 
be decisive-in cases of female appeal. This institu^ 
tion arose out of the chivabric spirit of ancient 
daySy and had flourished under the patronage of 
the Comtesse de Champagne, the daughter of 
Louis Le Jeune : the unbridled gaiety and plea- 
sure in which the inhabitants of Avignon indulged, 
had placed such a court as that of Love in the 
highest, estimation. The first arrival was that of 
the Count de Lunheim, accompanied by Lorenzo 
and a l^ge train of officers and attendants. He 
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was the confidential envoy of the Emperor^ and 
was empowered to make certain peremptory de- 
mands on His Holiness Pope John, as well as to 
represent his master in other matters. We here 
see our old acquaintance, the green man^ trans- 
formed into a person of consequence; to whose 
care is entrusted affairs of ecclesiastical as well- as 
secular importance relative to St. Colombe. We 
have seen that Lorenzo was sent by De Vavasour 
to Milan, where Louis admitted him to an audi- 
ence, but resolutely persisted in refusing to give 
his assent to any partition of the Viennese, which 
his great predecessor, the Emperor Frederick, had 
confided to the care of the archbishop. In vain 
did the canon Hubert, who was the companion of 
Lorenzo, argue that it was a case of necessity ; 
that the primate could not regain St. Colombe by 
force ; and that, if the troops of the Dauphin sta- 
tioned at Grenoble advanced upon Montleans^ 
while those quartered in St. Colombe harassed 
the city of Vienne with constant assaults, the 
army of the primate would be looped up in the 
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town ; — ^while the territory of Roussillon would be 
ravaged by that of the Dauphin advancing from 
his chateau. 

** The Citizens/' said Loreuzo^ *' are willing to sell 
to the Dauphin on his own terms^ as they hare 
taken umbrage at the military exactments, and 
consider the power of the church as exorbitant/' 

** The Count de Lunheim shall be the bearer of 
my determination/' replied the Emperor : ** you 
may leave us." 

Hubert made no unnecessary delay ; and on 
his return to Vienne, the primate appomted a 
meeting with the Dauphin at Avignon, and these 
two princes arrived with suitable pomp. The 
Princess Isabelle foUowed her husband; and the 
families of Roussillon and Ex)ussigné, with others 
of distinction, hastened towards the centre of at- 
tractiott. The castle of Villeneuve had been pre- 
pared for the reception of the king, and was now 
occupied by Count Robert d'Artois and the Dau- 
phin. 

Eleonore de Flsle was a visitor at the Hétel de 
Cominges. Reginald was forced to give the whole 
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powers of his mind to the variety of business with 
which he was occupied: — with the Pope he had 
to discuss the affairs of Italy, the strength of the 
contending parties of Guelfs and Ghibellines, the 
talents of his legate, and the military conduct of 
his allies : with the Dauphin he had to argue for 
moderation, and with the Primate for concession : 
and last, though not least in the account, he had 
to listen to the angry complaints of his fair lady 
love, and her regrets that she could not for one 
day at least be transformed into a man. In addi- 
tion to these occupations, Reginald was employed 
by Charles in diplomatic affairs ; and if he could 
spare an interval, he fled to Petrarch, to rally him 
into energy in the approaching cause: this was 
rather a difficult task; because his friend was in 
too poetical a strain of love to like reason or 
argument, nor did he approve of the arbitrary 
powers entrusted to the court. 

There was one resting-place in this bustling 
scene, and that was with the green man : he attend- 
ed several appointments, but no answers could be 
extracted from him ; so Reginald, in general, threw 
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himseif back in his chair, and gave way to liis own 
reflections, while his companion followed his usual 
practice of drinking and nodding his head, secure 
from interruption from others, by the idea that 
these ambassaders were debating matters of high 
moment. 

While Reginald was thus occupied, Lorenzo 
pursued with unsuccessful ardor the fbir Eleo- 
nore : she thonght, ** she must be cruel only to be 
kind;" and the very course she followed was the 
exact one to fix the affections of the fickle Lorenzo. 
The foolish fancy he had once felt had long sub- 
sided; and Eleonore, contrasted with Claudine, 
shone with redonbled light : thus, even his follies 
became the instruments of conversion ; and while 
Lorenzo despised the affeetion of an easily-wo« 
object, he was willing to sacrifice his life to obtaiu 
the he»rt of one who rejected his pa»sion. 

Eleonore seldom saw her friend Cécile ; she was 
always busy with her lawyers, and appeared as if 
life and death were on the issue of the appeal. 
On the contrary, th^e siéiir, her father, was heartily 
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sorry for his conduct on the eventful evening of 
the miiiisterial dinner: he had sought, without 
success, the intermediation of the primate; his 
letters to Reginald remained unanswered ; Pe- 
trarch turned a deaf ear to his complaints; and the 
only one who appeared to listen to him was the 
green man. With the complacent German, the 
Count de Cominges could harangue from his en- 
trance to his exit; and he took for granted that 
the nods were of assent to the leamed reasons he 
gave why fathers and daughters should not make 
fools of themselves. 

When the time approached for hearing the ap- 
peal, the Count, dreading a discovery of what he 
cailed his irreparable foUy in aJSronting an ambas- 
sader, displeasing the Pope, and enraging his 
daughter, rushed to the residence of De Lunheim, 
and, almost with tears in his eyes, implored him to 
make one efTort to appease the anger of Made- 
moiselle de Cominges. 

" If you are so unlucky," replied the impertur- 
bable De Lunheim, '' as to have a daughter, you 
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ought by this time to knDw how to manage her : 
as for me, I do not ; and as the aJflTair is none of 
mine, I will not interfere." 

The Count then hastened to the residence of 

Madame de Roussigné, and revealed to her the 

' secret : Angelina pitied the father, and wished to 

save the daughter from exposure; she therefore 

consented to accompany him to his house. 

The Count eagerly inquired for Mademoiselle, 
and was struck dumb by hearing that she had set 
ofT for Lyons. 

Angelina, finding her presence no longer neces- 
sary, retumed home to aid her daughter in their 
preparations for the morrow. 
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GHAR XXVIIL 



THK COURT OF LOVE. 



Thk day so longf expected, — the day which had 
created such an interest in the south of Frauce, 
and liad brought such a vast influx of strangers 
into Avignon, Villeneuve, and the adjoining towns, 
at length arrived, and the procession to the court 
commenced at an early hour of a beautiful autum- 
nal day. The road from the Chateau of Ville- 
neuve to the palace was lined with troops, and the 
ladies in their litters were escorted by knights on 
horseback. fiefore that of the Princess Isabelle, 
were twelve running footmen of Navarre, and od 
either side were six officers of the Dauphin's house- 
hold ; and twenty-four pages folio wed. The fol- 
lowers of Montleans were &plendidly equipped, in 
order to do honor to the wealth and power of the 
Count ; and those of the Primatc and of Robert 
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d^Arlois contributed in like manner to thé gran- 
deur of the display. 

With regard to the approaching trial, all that 
was known was that the names were feigned. The 
Pope had taken his seat in a private and curtained 
gallery : the cardinals had their gallery richly de- 
corated with their arms ; and a canopy on the right 
of the hall was prepared with great magnificence, 
under which were placed three chairs of state: 
opposite were two smaller canopies, one with the 
arms of France, and the other Ihose of Bavaria : 
Count Robert d'Artois, the Dauphin, and the 
Prince Primate, were ushered towards the first ; 
while the Marquis de Montserrent and the Count 
de Lunheim, ^s representatives of sovereigns, oc- 
cupied the latter. 

Tte Princess Isabelle took her seat as president ; 
among the members of the court were : — 

Angelina, Comtesse de Roussigné ; Beatrice, 
Comtesse de Sessurel; Aurélie, Comtesse de 
Montleans ; Rosalie, Comtesse de Montleans ; 
Alice, Vicomtesse de Montelimart ; Eleonore, (now 
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called by the Pope Comtesse) de l'Isle ; and Ma- 
dame de Sade. 

The Bishop of Arras was appointed chancellor ; 
the Count de Montleans^ grand veneur; the 
Counts Agenor and Lorenzo, chevaliers d'hon- 
nenr; and Giacomo Golonna, secretary, in the 
room of Petrarch, who was to open the cause, 
which a young coUegiate of Lyons, well acquaint- 
ed with the parties^ was instructed to second. 

On the part of the defendant, only one adyocate 
appeared ; he was of a respectable family, and 
destined for the church. After the customary 
ceremonies of etiquette had been gone through, 
Petrarch presented himself, and addressed the 
president : — 

'' Educated as I have been in a country where 
the existence of such a court as the present is un- 
known ; stranger as I am to the customs, and hos- 
tile, as I feel a lawyer must be, to the principles 
on which this court is founded, — ^it appearsimpossi- 
ble for me to do justice to the fair client who has 
inconsiderately trusted her cause to my poor talents 
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and inexperience. If this procedure were caused 
by tyranny on the part of the husband, — if it re- 
lated to jealousy on either side, — we might have 
some guide to direct us, some precedent to appeal 
to; but the case is, I think, unparalleled in the 
annals of the Courts of Love. It is an appeal of a 
daughter against the power of constraint threaten- 
ed to be enforced by a father in consequence of a 
supposed attachment of the heart. The appellant 
is a destined wife, and appears here to claim the 
rights of a wife in regard to being released from 
the authority with which she is threatened. My 
client is willing to plead a passion for the youth 
who is to be banished from her presence, and the 
defendant is ready to admit that the passion is 
founded upon the principles laid down by ancient 
philosophers as the standard of perfection. In 
this view of the case, there does appear a right 
to bring the subject before this tribunal, and 
the case will be made much strenger if my young 
associate can prove certain points which he al- 
leges to be facts. Having slightly stated the 
cause of complaint, it will remain for the court to 
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consider what assistance its powers will enable it 
to aflTord. Before I proceed in my statement, let 
me appeal to the hearts of those whom I address, 
in order to ensure a patient hearing. 

'* It has been frequently asserted, and may be po- 
sitively true, that the reputation of the fair sex has 
been protected by courts, which have been held in 
honor for nearly two centuries. These courts have 
encouraged the passion of love and of poetry ; and 
chevaliers, tempiars, and troubadours have been 
applauded or condemned. From these co\irts it 
was considered there could be no appeal: how 
great therefore its power ! I wish not to see that 
power unjustly exerted to the injury of a fond 
father, a careful guardian of his child's virtue, par- 
taker in her pleasures, and a provider of such so- 

« 

ciety as best is suited to her years, her understand- 
ing, and her indiscretion. My client, I am in- 
formed, is very young, endowed with talents and 
superior charms ; but her character is too decided 
for her years, and her discretion little suited to her 
inexperience. Unwittingly she lost the mastery of 
her heart ; but, ladies of this honorable court, may 
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not I plead for tenderness on such a point ? Let 
yonf pulses circulate on your fair bosoms, and let 
your own hearts respond whether such a loss is 
always a crime. 

" Let me ask whether the history of France 
does not afford examples which might mitigate the 
faults of the case now before you ? Might I not, 
as a lawyer, advance further, and say, are there 
not on your records cases which would prove the 
present light as air, even if there existed a charge, 
on the part of the defendant, which could insinuate 
positive defeasance from virtue ? 

" I have stated the youth of the appellant : I 
have now to state that, at an early age, she was 
contracted to a personage of family and fortune. 
The yoiuig Lyonnese, without consideriug the na- 
ture of the engagement, thought only of being her 
own mistress, and consented to the betrothment. 
It was stipulated that the bridegroom should claim 
his bride when she reached the age of fifteen ; after 
which period, if not claimed, she was to be con- 
sidered as his bride, but her own mistress, and her 
father no longer r^sponsible for her conduct. Cir- 
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cumstances, taste, or feeling have prevented the 
bridegroom elect from enforcing his claim, and the 
young lady has assumed her rights. Before I 
proceed further, I may state that the father means 
to rest his case upon his anxious wishes for. the 
morals of his child, which induce him to restrain 
her from visiting, or being visited by, those whose 
attentions he thinks are likely to endanger her cha- 
racter and honor. 

" My clieut piaces her reliance on the force of 
the agreement entered into upon accepting the 
proposal of marriage : she has not broken through 
her contract ; she has not ofTended the vanity, or 
injured the honor, of a man unknown to her, save 
by her father's report ; and she claims at the dis- 
cretion of this court those rights to which she is en-^ 
titled by the contract, which gives to her the privi- 
leges of womanhood, as sanctioned and laid down 
by the laws of the Cour d'Amour." 

The president consulted with the counsel, and 
it was determined not to allow the introduction of 
evidence. While the secretary closed his notes 
for Ihe appellant, the advocate for the defendant 
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was summoned. He addressed the court as fol- 
lows : — 

** Before appealing to tids court for protection, 
on account of my own natural deficiencies; — before 
acknowledging the inferior ability wbich prevents 
me from coping with the most powerful adversary 
that exists in the district of Avignon, nay, even in 
all France and Italy, — I ought to say, let the court 
consider the nature oflts own formation, and the ex- 
tent of its powers ; and let it not allow the superior 
talents of my opponent to uphold in triumph a cause 
which cannot be sustained in this or any other 
court. The accomplished scholar, the philosopher, 
the lawyer, who addressed you, — one who not only 
knows the very main-springs of our constitution, 
but is equally conversant with the habits, manners, 
and customs of the ancients, — commences his elo- 
qaent appeal — ^with what? Why, a disagreement 
with the principles, and incertitude as to the powers, 
on which this court is founded, and with which it 
is entrusted. I diflTer from him in to to, in his pre- 
mises, as well as in the conduct of his argument. 
I think the principles were adapted to the times in 
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which such courts were introduced. If those 
principles had been practicaliy demonstrated with 
candour and impartiality, I am ready to admit 
that the state of society must have been benefited ; 
as the majority of those who ought to protect the 
fair sex thought only of their own appetites, their 
sensual feelings, and their uncontrolled tyranny. 
Upon the ease made out by my learned rival, I can 
see no right whatever of intftrference. If a wife 
were injured by her husband, or a damsel desert- 
ed by her knight, the court was open to her: 
if a wife complained, that her husband expect- 
ed love as well as duty, the court was open 
to her : but neither of these cases can be prece- 
dents. If the character of a female were injured, 
the court was open to hér ; but I appeal to this 
court with some confidence, when I say, that there 
has been no proof of female character being at- 
tacked or menaced, nor has there been any posi- 
tive charge as to infringement of rights in any one 
particular instance. Greneral charges are futile; 
they cannot be met : but I defy my antagonist to 
bring forward any specific charge which can jea- 
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title him to obtain a verdict in this distinguished 
court. The pleader tells yoii that a coutract of 
marriage was entered into ; that there was an un- 
derstanding, if* the contract was not fuIfiUed at a 
certain period, the party conceiving itself to be in- 
jured might be considered as free to aet according 
to its own discretion. To what extent does such 
an agreement go ? Why to this : — if the husband 
does not claim his bride, she may consider the con- 
tract as dissolved, and receive the addresses of 
another. But will this court decree that such an 
admission dissolves the natural alliance, or an- 
nihilates the legal as well as natural power, which 
a father claims over his child, until she is removed 
from parental authority to offer up her vows at the 
altar? by which vows she is for ever bound to 
duties, both religions and moral ; and from which, 
by our law, there is no separation or relief. For 
the fulfilment of these duties the wife is respon- 
sible, not only as regards her well-being in thisworld, 
but in respect to her perpetual happiness or misery 
in the next. 

*' Before I commit my dient's cause into the 
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hånds of this honorable coart, I must state that 
the defeudant is the only parent, the mother being 
dead : that a respectable person, whose manage- 
ment of the house and family has been celebrated 
for its decorum, propriety, and economy, discover- 
ed a young and handsome gentleman in the private 
chamber of the defendant's daughter ; that an in- 
quiry commenced; and it was apparently impos- 
sible that the person in question could have been 
present. Some time passed away before the fa- 
ther, unexpectedly entering his daughter's apart- 
ment, found the young man, before accused, reclin- 
ing at his ease on a couch, while his daughter was 
hanging over him, listening, in all probability, to 
the voice of voluptuous seduction. I feel that, in 
assuming the faet, I exceed my commission. The 
father did not hear one syllable which passed, but 
I have from imagination filled up the picture of 
that which was most likely to occur under such 
circumstances. 

** It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the 
irascibility of the father or the audacity of the 
daughter : suffice it to say, she has appealed to 
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this court. The defendant insisted that the offend- 
er should not be again admitted within his doors. 
Could a father have acted otherwise ? could a fa- 
ther, protecting the virtue of his daughter, admit 
of an intimacy between two young and handsome 
persons, without compromising the character of his 
own family, and the honor of that to which he had 
consented to be allied ? On these grounds, I con- 
fidently appeal to your highness, and to this court, 
to pronounce such a sentence as shall enable the 
defendant to uphold those rights which nature, re- 
ligion, law, and custom have imposed." 

The reply evidently produced a great sensation. 
Tfaere had been some disappointment in the court: 
there was a feeling that so distinguished a lawyer 
as Petrarch had not sufficiently exerted his talents ; 
there was an inclination to decide in favor of the 
defendant ; but there was also a sensation of pity 
for the appellant. 

Petrarch declined answering, and the young 
Lyonnese lawyer advanced. He had been occupied 
in making notes during the progress of the speech 
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which had made so great an impressioiiy and now 
commenced : — 

** If my leamed opponent , who last addressed 
your highnessy considered it necessary to request 
indolgence, how mnch more fervently and yet 
humbly it behoves me to beseech a patient hear- 
ing, and to request the court to bear in mind thai 
my stadies are not finished, and that tbis is the 
first time of my appearance in a court of justice ! 

** The delicacy which marked the opening of the 
case has been broken through by the counsel for 
the defendant ; and; if the court establishes a sen- 
tence in his favor, I am given to understand that 
such sentence would not produce any good eJBTect 
either in Avignon or Lyons, and would assuredly 
estrange the daughter for ever both from the father 
and the contracted husband. 

''I do not appear here either for or against the 
principle of affiance : I may think it one most 
destructive to human happiness, while others may 
affirm that it conduces to virtuous habits. My 
object is to support the appellant. I ask not. 
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illustrious princess, for a decision in my favor, 
unless r can prove an undeniable case ; nor shall 
I hesitate, it I prove my case, to demand such 
decision,— which I know must be recorded, lest 
cases should arise, grounded upon that decision, 
which nught produce an effect at present little 
dreamt of. I stand here to relate the facts, and 
am ready to bring forward witnesses in proot 
First, let ns turn to the marriage contract, which 
certainly accords in some points with the view 
taken of it by my clerical opponent : but he has 
omitted two eircumstances of some consequence ; 
the first is, a collateral avowal of a large fine, in 
case of non-fulfilment ; and the second, an agree- 
ment in writing that the appellant, from the date 
of the Gontract, was to oonsider herself her own 
mistreøs in eyery point of view, but that of dis- 
posiikg of her hånd. Now be it known to the 
court, that it was on the concession of these two 
points, that the bride elect consented to a proposi- 
tion, which, in the first place, she had déckledly 
rejected. I must request permission of the co^irt 
to foUow this point closely ; for there was an 
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understanding, that if the father were obliged to 
absent himself within the year of probation, the 
daughter was to be placed, during such interval, 
as a boarder in a convent. The father had in vain 
endeavoured to enforce other rights of submission ; 
but this of seclusion during his absence being 
understood, though not written down, was as- 
sented to. 

*' This at least shows a wish on the part of the 
appellant to adhere literally to the bargain made ; 
for certainly it was a mere bargain, and the pounds 
of woman's flesh were sold for pounds of gold. 
Before we arrive at the point which has produced 
the present appeal, I must be allowed to explain 
to the court that there was, in the establishment, 
of the father, a certain antiquated maiden, who 
had two great desires ; — the one was to be bribed, 
and the other coufided in. The arrangements for 
the convent were very inconvenient to her plans : 
this elderly lady had certain views for her own 
domestic comfort, which were by no means for- 
warded thereby ; — consequently, instead of a sin- 
cere friend, she became an enemy and a spy. If 
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there exist one character more obnoxious to society 
than another, it is that of a spy ; a!ad we shall soon 
see how deservedly the represeiitations of a spy 
were rewarded. This female invented a story 
which was proved to be unfounded, and she was 
severely rebuked. The person who had been 
involved in the supposed dilemma soon afterwards 
arrived at Lyons in an official situation, and was 
receiyed as such in the house of the defendant. 

*' On a particular occasion, during the absence 
of the defendant, a dinner party took place at his 
house, with his knowledge and consent, in his 
daughter's private room. The party was increased 
to four, by the addition of a lawyer and a divine. 
After dinner, the two last-mentioned went to visit 
a high ecclesiastical authority, upon matters of 
importance ; and in the interval of their absence, 
the fatheir arrived from a joyous party of citizens, 
as réplete with the richness of the vintage as with 
the exuberance of mercantile converse. While 
the persons were absent in prosecution of the busi- 
ness for which- they had assembled, the young 
official, with that thoughtlessness of character 
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which so distinguishes his nature, threw himseif 
upon a couch, and talked over the affair which the 
party were so deeply enga^d in. The defendant 
was evidently heated with wine : high words 
ensued, and this appeal was made. During the 
eonversation, the two gentlemen retumed; and the 
defendant, perceiving the unfbrtunate position of 
his case, was very anxious to compromise the mat- 
ter : but the appellant, relying on her right, was 
determined to seek redress from a court which 
knows no sentiments but those of freedom and 
honor. There is one point upon which I have not 
touched, and that is the principal one which gives 
this court a right of jurisdiction. The court has a 
right to know whether or not there exists any sen- 
timent of love which has cailed forth this appeal : 
I am authorized to acknowledge, that there does 
exist the strengest feeling, and that such feeling 
aloue has created the appeal. I am not authorized 
to defend a virtue which is not attacked; but I am 
authorized to say, that the appellant is willing to 
acknowledge her affection, and to prove, at the 
t>oint of lance^ that her affection is well placed» 
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The appellant, it is true, considers herself in tfae 
same position as the natives of Circassia are placed 
in on their arrival at Bagdad ; but she also con^ 
siders, that she may, like them, command her 
affections, though, like them, she must saorifice her 
person. She has read the decision of tlie Comtesse 
de Champagne, the daughter of Louis Le Jeime^ 
who declared, in a similar court, so many years 
ago, — * En amour tout est gråce ; en mariage tout 
est nécessité : par conséquent, l'amour ne peut pas 
exist^ eiitre les gens mariés.' 

** This problem can easily be solved ; and tfae 
first part, touching the ' gråce en amour,' readily 
established : on the second part, touching the * né« 
cessité en mariage,' I must acknowledge. I feel a 
difference of opinion. I am myself too young to 
enter into the state of which I speak : but when I 
see before me so many radiant beauties, whom I 
know to be as affectionate as chaste, — I cannot 
admit that such a word as nécessité should be 
introduced in such a decision; much less can i 
admit the consequehce which the Comtesse has 
drawn from the argument : I see, and know^ that 
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it is erroneousy as there are many here present io 
demonstrate. 

*' I have stated to you, illustrious princess^ the 
facts ; I bave not endeavoured to yamish over any 
failingSy nor have I assumed any virtues : I have 
not ventured to be oratorical, for I feel my defi- 
ciency : I have only ventured simply to speak, in 
hopes of my being as simply believed. 

'' It is not a part of my instructions to argue 
against the original contract, (although that is open 
to censure,) in which the defendant would be in- 
volved : — it is not necessary here to speak of the 
necessity of female agency in affairs of public 
import ; — that will, . I think, from historie testi- 
mony, be acknowledged : ,but I am authorized to 
say, that the intimacy between the appellant and 
the party who has occasioned the appeal, is neces^ 
sary to her happiness ; and that the appellant would 
rather pass one hour in his compsmy, than years in 
that of another. This opinion, so declared, affects 
the affianced husband, but no one else ; and he on 
that point may refuse to conclude the marriage. 
If this court be prepared to transfer the rights 
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ye»ted in her by contract, from the appellant to 
the defendant,— then it only remains with me to 
addy that the appellant is determined how to acL 
The conrt has the. power of ordering, but not of 
imprisoning ; and the appellant would prefer quit- 
ting her father's house, and living years in igno- 
miny and exile, to submitting to restrictions which 
she would consider both cruel and unjust, after 
the sacrifice she has consented to make." 

After further apologizing to the court, the young 
lawyer bowed, and took his seat. 

The chancellor of the court now asked, '' Is the 
president to understand that the contracted parties 
have never seen each other?" 

*' Never ! '* was the reply. 

*^ Then there exists no personal affection on 
either side ? " 

" None whatever." 

** The defendant, therefore, cannot state to the 
president that there has been any injury inflicted, 
when the husband has not fulfilled his agreement?'' 
(no answer.) 
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The president then spoke : — 

*' The court ' understands, that the youth ih 
question is a distinguished knight; and knights, in 
France, have great privileges. For the dignity 
and character of the sex, I wish such an appeal 
had not come before the court ; but all women, 
either married, considered as married, or con- 
tracted to be married, come under its protection ; 
and among the two latter, the case of the appellant 
undoubtedly must be classed. 

" The contract, though wrong in itself, is posi- 
tively clear; and with some pain, but without 
hesitation, we decide for the appellant, recom- 
mending to herself that strictness of conduct which 
best befits the character and honor of the sex." 

A burst of approbation foUowed the declaration 
of the president ; and the triumphant Lyonnese 
vanished from the court, eager to esciape the com- 
pliments which awaited his success. 

The high personages withdrew in solemn state; 
and the ladies of the court were cheeréd as théy 
passed through the assembled multitude, in which 
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applause their own sex took the loudest aud most 
actiye part. 
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On the foUowing day Reginald received a sum- 
mons to attend the Pope in the hall of state, 
where ambassaders from Rome were waiting an 
audience. John entered, attended by a numerous 
suite, sunong whom was his secretary Petrarch. 

** You are come, sirs," said John> addressing the 
plenipotentiaries, " from our subjects of Rome?" 

*' Most holy sire," answered the chief of the 
embassy, " we are deputed by the council of fifty 
to pray your highness to return with your court to 
Rome, there to be established, as by strict rule 
and right of papal dominion required. Failing in 
this their humble prayer, we are directed to say 
that the council are determined to take the neces- 
sary steps for the arrangement of public affairs. 
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and, in duc time and season, to proceed to the 
election of anotber Pope ; — s. measure required for 
the ady antage of the church, and the prosperity of 
the people." 

*' Nothing, my children/' replied His Holiness, 
'* could more gratify me, or be more accordant 
with my own desires, than to be able to comply with 
the wishes of my subjects ; but you must be well 
aware that Italy is in a state of insurrection. You 
know the effects produced by the factions of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines : you know the roads are 
unsafe for travellers, and that even our holy city 
of Rome is disturbed by party-spirit ; and lastly, 
you must acknowledge, that an old man of eighty 
is unequal to so long and perilous a joumey. Be- 
fore your departure, hear us thus farther. I create 
Robert, king of Naples, senator of Rome; and 
make Giacomo Sabelli, and Stephane Colonna, 
consuls. Now let me exhort you, my children, to 
live in peace and amity among yourselves, and to 
oppose Louis of Bavaria, a tyrant, a heretic, and 
an enemy of the church." 

** Before you depart, ambassaders, heat me 
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Bertrand de Lunheim : — I hereby assert that the 
decrees of Louis of Bavaria, Emperor of the West> 
and King of Lombardy, are just and true ; and that 
he has lawful right to direct, regulate, and control 
the possessors of the throne and patrimony of 
St. Peter ; in support of which, there is my gage, 
whicb I will redeem in the field of toumey." 

*' I, Reginald of Montserrent and Montauban, 
deny the existence of this right." 

Robert d'Artois and the Dauphin had both 
started up ; but the primate said,— " You are hus- 
bands and fathers ; let this young knight, as am- 
bassader of France, oppose the envoy of Bavaria." 

The chancellor ordained that the challenge 
should be considered as a matter of ceremony, and 
whichever knight unhorsed his adversary should 
be declared victor. This decision relieved the 
minds of the fair ladies, who were anxious that 
the festivities should close without bloodshed or 
quarrel. 

The court-yard of the castle of Villeneuve was 
prepared for the combat, and all the spectators were 
seated, when the two knights entered. The signal 
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was given. Regmald receivéd the point of De 
Limheim's spear on his shield^ from which it 
glanced; while the lance of Reginald tobk fnll 
effect, and De Lunheim staggered back« causing 
his horse to rear. Reginald took advantage of 
this ; and, closing with his adversary, grasped him 
round the waist, and lifted him from his horse. 
Unwilling to disgrace a brave knight, Reginald 
replaced him on his horse, and extended his hånd, 
which De Limheim grasped with warmth, while 
he said, ** The field is yoårs, but ybur courtesy 
shall not prevent my publishing the decrees which 
Louis is prepared to euforce by arms : when the 
sports are over, His Holiness shall hear them." 

The trumpet soimded for the '* mélée." The 
ladies were accustomed to stimulate their knights 
by throwing to them favors, which consisted of a 
scarf, a veil, net for the hair, a sleeve, a mantle, a 
bracelet, a knot of hair or pband, a buckle, or 
some detached piece of their dress : these favors 
were often lost, but they were replaced by others 
thrown to them ; and none durst attack a knight, 
except when prepared for defence : shouts of ap- 
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plause, exclamations of joy, screams when the 
favored fell, resounded through the air, and at last 
the toumament closed. Robert d'Artois, Ro- 
dolphe, and Reginald were declared victors, and 
they adyanced to receive the prizes. 

The scene that now presented itseif cannot be 
more humorously nor more truly described, than 
in the words of an ancient and n^'f chronicler : — 

*' Les dames se trouyérent si dénuées de leurs 
atours, que la plus grande partie étoit en pur chef: 
elles s'en alloient les cheveux sur leurs épaules, et 
leurs cottes ' sans manches> car toutes étoient 
données aux chevaliers, pour eux parer ; et quim- 
pies et chaperonSy manteaux et camises, manches 
et habits. Quand elles se virent å tel point^ elles 
en furent ainsi comme toutes honteuses ; mais sit6t 
qu'elles virent que chacune étoit dans le méme 
etat, elles se prirent toutes å rire de leur aven- 
ture." 

Suffice it to say, that Reginald saw with pleasure 
the superiority of Cecilé, and thought some of the 
ladies might have been less ardent. 
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CHAP. XXX. 



LE JEU d'AMOUR. 



When Charles of France, with his Queen 
Marie de Luxemburg, and accompanied by kings 
and princes, took up his abode at Toulouse, seven 
of the principarcitizens, who had formed an aca- 
demy called " La Gaie Société de sept Trouba- 
dours," offered a prize of a golden violet to the 
author considered worthy of being crowned. TTiese 
seven mainteneurs justly considered that the pro- 
tection of the king, himself a patron of men of 
letters, would aid the final establishment of their 
society on an extended scale. The Princess Isa- 
belle was named to preside over the Jeu d'Amour; 
and announced the prize to be a silver rpse, and 
Laura de Sade was selected as the person who 
was to bestow it on the successful candidate. The 
subject of competition was Plato's Theory of Love. 
Laura was seated under a canopy, around which 
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gilded Cupids were suspended by imperceptible 
wires amidst garlands of real roses. 

Four candidates appeared. The first that ad- 
dressed the cOurt was one of the mainteneurs of 
Toulouse. 

'' Although I perceiye among my opponents one 
whose talents as a lawyer are undeniable ; — one 
whose classical attainments are highly and de- 
servedly lauded ; — one who is acknowledged by all 
to be a worthy disciple of the school of Plato ; — ^ 
one who has the advantage of being bom, and lat- 
terly educated on the soil which gave birth to the 
great genius'^' who enlightened the age in which 
he livedy and who, by remodelling and revivifying 
the language of his own country, has thrown into 
shade that of the Provengal; — yet, as a Troubadour 
of Toulouse, I will venture to dispute even with the 
Italian scholår for the high honor to be adjudged 
by the chaste hånd of loveliness. The question to 
be argued is the advantage or disadvantage of the 
theory of Plato. 

\ 

* Dante. 
VOL. II. O 
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" As a true Troubadour, I am bound to uphold 
that which we have endeavoured to imitate. The 
object of Plato was to inculcate the principles of 
virtue, and to soften the heart by the powers of a 
chaste passion ; the object of the true Troubadour 
should be not only to improve the heart, but inspire 
the brain, by love. What says Bernard de Venta- 
dour ? ' It is love inspires my pen : its penetrating 
influence embellishes my song : lovers can alone 
touch the ear, and charm the heart. The heart is 
the seat of love.' Plato says, and the Troubadours 
believe, that the passion of love can exist without 
wéakening the ties of virtuous restriction ; nay 
more, many of the Troubadours maintain, that they, 
as true disciples of the school of Plato, add weight 
to the doctrine of their master, by the happy in- 
fluence of their conduct and exaniple. 

" Their first passion is love ; their first aim is the 
favor of the object of their love. How seek they 
to gain it ? By improving the talents confided tb 
their care, by giving vent to the feelings of their 
heart in the language of poetry ; not imitating Ana- 
creon or Sappho ; O vid or Catullus; — ^but chas- 
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tening and tempering the words of fire in the 
snows of purity, by imagining the object of their 
love to be of a heavenly nature, and as such ad- 
ndring and worshipping them. This not only 
raises the fair-one thus worshipped in her own esti- 
mation ; but, extending its magic influence around 
the sentiment expressed by the Troubadour, gains 
possession of the hearts of others ; and they languish 
to be so admired, so feared, — yet so loved. 

" Thus are the doctrines of Plato established 
in an extended sphere, and thus doth the Trouba- 
dour prove the truth, — the advantage of a system, 
which must ameliorate the hearts, and improve 
the conditions^ of the fair ornaments of our terres- 
trial paradise." 

The Troubadour took his seat, and a youth, 
dressed in -a plain garb of green, rose to reply. 

" I feel, ladies of the court, the deepest embar- 
rassment in contending against so experienced a 
Troubadour and so eloquent a scholar, for the prize 
to be by you adjudged to him who is deemed 
worthy of the enamelled crown. I see that I have 
also to contend against the yoting Lyonnese, who, 
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in the cause lately decided, proved himself so worthy 
of the trust reposed in him, and so capable of argu- 
ing saccessfallj either for or against the doctrines 
maintained by the leamed doctor of Toulouse. 

" The leamed doctor has told yon that the Trou- 
badoars have mainly contributed to establish the 
truth of the theory of Plato. May I not ask, has 
not the order of chi valry aided that canse as strongly 
as that of poetry ? Look to the educationof api^, 
and you see that, after his highest duty, devotion 
to the fair sex is instilled into his breast : he is 
taught to select a lady famed equally for virtue 
and beauty, and to refer to her all his actions, nay, 
to disclose his very thoughts. As a knight, the 
youth is still bound to adore, as a model of perfec- 
tion, the mistress of his choice, and not to indulge 
in pride because success is granted to his endea- 
vours after glory. * If/ says the hermit to King 
Artus, ' you had as many kingdoms as Alexander, 
as much wisdom as Solomon, and as much valour as 
Hector ; pride alone, if that reigns in you, will 
ruin all/ If pride, which brings a legion of yices 
in its train, gain possession of your heart, you will 
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disdain to obey the counsels of a woman ; you will 
look to the object of your affection as to the slave 
of your desires ; and, disdaining the doctrines 
of Plato, you will become the foUower of Epicu- 
rus. 

** But for a knight to remain worthy of being a 
disciple of Plato, it is necessary that the mistress 
of his heart should be a foUower of the same 
school. Let not the knight be dispirited by the 
coldness and chastity of his love ; rather let him 
seek to win her to his arms by the glory of his 
achievements. ' Like unto the nightingale, who 
neyer ceased to sing with melody and transport in 
the service of his beloved, till she had shown 
herself favorable to his prayers, — so the knights, 
at the sight of beauty, softness, and the enchant- 
ing tendemess of virgin chastity, filled the uni- 
verse with their valour, and echoed the praises of 
their mistresses, until they had disarmed the rigour 
of the ladies whom they thus served, and received 
their just reward.' Thus have I, as an admirer of 
ehivalry, attempted to maintain the pretensions 
of the knight against those of the Tr^ 
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equally admitting the powers and usefulness of 
Plato's theory. 

*' Servants of Love, look fervently up to the 
exalted seats of those angels of paradise; then 
you shall joust with yalour, and be honored and 
cherished." 

The ladies seemed pleased with the brief speech 
of the yonng chivalrist, who certainly had the ad- 
Tantage of beauty and oratory, if he had not that 
of argument, over his antagonist. Silence being 
restored, the youug Lyonnese lawyer came forward, 
and, gracefuUy bowing to the assembly, thus com- 
menced : — 

** It is imprudent, it is perhaps impertinent, in 
me to address this honorable court, on whose time 
I have before too long intruded ; but national 
pride prevents me from yielding, without a stmg- 
gie, to the representatives of Toulouse and 
Paris. 

** I stand here on behalf of Lyons, and will 
maintain my position, — viz. that the theory of Plato 
is dangerous to society. I do not mean to say 
that no such thing as virtue exists; but I do 
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mean to say, that with the strictest principles 
of yirtue, the indolgence of a Platonic passion 
piaces that virtue in danger ; and strong indeed 
must be the barriers which pnidence provides 
to resist the temptations presented by such in- 
dulgence. 

" If we look to the heathen mythology, we find 
no such passion known. It is true, that we find 
Juno a virago, and Minerva an Amazon : bnt Ja- 
piter, in his amonrs, is only sorpassed by Hercules; 
and with none of the gods or goddesses do we see 
an idea existing of such a passion as Plato preaches. 
It is true, that we hear Diana was chaste, and that 
her love for Endymion was figurative; meaning 
thaty as Luna, she smiled on the student of astro- 
nomy. Whether shepherds were in those days 
astronomers, or moons disciples of Plato, I must 
leave to men of leaming (like some I see near me) 
to decide ; but, leaving the path of my thology, let 
us look to the heroes and scholars of antiquity. 
We have instances of continence in Alexander and 
Scipio; but wotdd it have been prudent for a 
general to indxdge his paissions ? Alexander had 
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his Lais, Cæsar his Cleopatra, and even Socrates 
his Theodota. But, among the ancients, there is 
one pre-eminent in the annals of love, and that is 
Sappho. Of that impassioned poetess, Plutarch 
says, * What she sings is a composition of fire ; her 
yerses are the emission of the flame she has in 
her heart.' Her description of the signs of love 
were so accurate, that Erasistratus discovered that 
the illness of Antiochus arose out of a passion for 
Stratonice, the wife of his father, who resigned 
her to save the life of his son. Her Hymn to 
Venus was preserved by Dionysius Halicamassus, 
as an example of perfection to all succeeding ages. 
Longinus has preserved an ode, which proves that 
her passions were not Piatonic ; and this very ode 
is quoted by Plutarch as a proof, * that love is a 
diyine fury, which causes more violent enthusiasm 
than those of the priests of Delphos, the Bac* 
ehantes, or the priests of Cybele.' 

'* After the death of her husbaoud^ Sappho I8^ 
nounced marriage, but not f&ve: Ae sacrificéd all 
her passions to Phaon, but witBout reference to 
Plato. If we may belieye Ovid, Phaon deserted 
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his love, because she never even dreamt of the 
philosopher or his theory ; and the forsaken fair, in 
the fury of her passion and her despair, threw 
herself firom the Leucadian promontory, and pe- 
rished in the waves. 

** Others have attempted the same mode to cure 
their passion, and, once released from the briny 
element, have resigned themselves to Plato, or 
soiigfat consolation elsewheire. Were I not in the 
hall of the Head of the Church, I might allnde to 
the two great characters of the Jewish history, — I 
mean David and Solomon, — where we can find no 
traits of the establishment of the theory of Plato. 
Håviog spoken thus generally, let me allude to 
the arguments brought forward in favor of this 
doctrine. The Doctenr en Science speaks of Ber- 
nard de Ventadour. Was he a disciple of Plato ? 
Hear his own words : * When love is not mutual, 
what does it avail ? I will sing no more : I will 
depart from hénce : no, I will stay. My con* 
stancy will perhaps touch the dear object from 
whom in vain I attempt to fly.' Does not this 
portray hope? and when, seated under a large oak. 
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he receives a kiss from the lady of his loye, does 
he not compare it to the lance of Achilles^ alene 
capable of curing the wound it had inflicted ? May 
we not argue, from his subsequent conduct, that 
he never dreamt of Plato ? — and for his indiscre- 
tions, he was banished by the husband of the fair, 
and she herself immnred in prison. This same Pla- 
tonist then sought Eleanor of Guienne, the wife of 
Henry the Second of England, famous for her 
gallantries; and was by her cordially received. 
So much for the character the leamed doctor 
brings forward as an example, or at least as an 
authority. But I will not leave the Troubadour 
even the point of generality ; for I maintain, that 
the object of all those wandering bards was the 
possession of the person, as well as the hearts of 
those, whom they considered they honored by their 
devotion. 

" In arguing whether he should choose his lady- 
love to be his wife or mistress, 6ui d'Uisel says, 
• The faith of a lover is more honorable than that 
of a husband, for the shame of inconstancy is his 
bond ; and if he sins against love, he offends all the 
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laws of gallantry, and is for ever disgraced.' Hav- 
ing decidedy therefore, that his lady-love should be 
his mistress, and not his wife, he makes her the 
proposal; but she, without reference to Plato, 
discards him, and names another. 

" We will now come to chivalry; and the first 
Troubadour on record was a Chevalier — William, 
Count of Poitou : he was vicious and witty, and 
his example was foUowed by other crusaders. In 
short, we have only to look to history, and particu- 
larly to that of thé knights tempiars, to become in 
dread of a chevalier, almost as much as of a Trou- 
badour. Albert, Marquis of M alaspina, who was 
a knight and Troubadour, is accused by a brother 
bard as being guilty of a robbery on the high-road ; 
and the bard recommends the Marquis to marry 
his own mistress, who has deceived him, as he con- 
siders them fit companions for each other. But I 
will not fatigue this august assembly by dwelling 
on such themes : — ^before I close, however, there is 
one point upon which it is necessary to make an^ 
observation. The handsome youth who preceded 
me, seemed. to lay great stress on the comparison 
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between the bightiogale and the knight. In a 
conversation between two Troubadours, we find 
this question: — * Which eught to use the most ar- 
dent endeavours to please, — the lover already re- 
warded, or the lover in the state of nncertainty and 
hope V The reply is, * the former, undoubtedly.' 
• This,' says the querist, • is contrary to faet, both 
in animal and human nature/ The nightingale, 
while he is pursuing his mate, exerts all his skill, 
and sings with the most enchanting melody ; but 
when possessed of his iair one, his notes become 
careless, and his song rude and unpolished : and so 
it is with mankind ; when they are secure of 
what they wish, they become indifferent and inat- 
tentive/ For my part, I think the nightingale 
would have been a better simile in the mouth of 
the Troubadour, than that of the chevalier : but I 
wam you, ladies, you female disciples of Hato, to 
beware of both. Beware also, not only of the 
black and scarlet, but of the white cloth likewise : 
place no confidence in yourselves, andavoid temp- 
tation. If, on the contrary, you- trust in I^to, 
and believe in the arguments of the lovers of song 
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and chivalry, your fair farne may be sacrificed to 
the vanity of the bard, whose tongue will publicly 
celebrate your charms ; or to that of the knight, 
who will display your golden tresses on his bur- 
nished casque." 

When the young Lyonnese took his seat, there 
were interchanges of signs to express approbation 
or disapprobation of his argument, which Reginald 
considered conclusive against both the knight and 
the Troubadour. Petrarch now rose, and all eyes 
were immediately tumed towards him : — " If," he 
commenced, " I were to express all that I feel in 
again venturing to offer myself to public attention, 
some sensations of pity might arise in the breasts 
of the beautiful and illustrious who compose this 
honorable court. I need not ask an impartial 
hearing ; of that I am assured : — ^but I ask that the 
lovely president should banish from her mind all 
the graces which adomed the eloquence of my 
opponent, so lately my coadjutor, I am also dis- 
heartened by the recoUection, that it was the 
eloquence of that opponent which gained the cause 
of our mutual client. I did not then use the 
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strength of language which I shall now yenture to 
adopt ; for, on the face of the appeal, it was not 
apparent that the passion ackuowledged to exist 
was of that order which comes more immediately 
under the theory it is now my intention to uphold. 
To those who are unacquainted with the classic 
authors of Greece and Italy, it may not be super- 
fiuous to say, that the ancients supposed there 
were two, and, according to Cicero, three deities, 
worshipped under the name of Cupido. While 
the Roman orator assumes there were three, He- 
siod, the most ancient theologist, speaks but of 
one, while Plato recognizes two. As our argu- 
ment relates to the theory of Plato, we will consider 
the powers of these two deities; one of whom is 
described as a sportive child, the supposed son of 
Jupiter and Venus ; while the other is as mischie- 
vous as debauched, and the ofTspring of Nox and 
Erebus. As there is a difference of opinion as to the 
little god, so is there as to his mother. Plato names 
two ; Venus Urania, and Venus Popularia : Popu- 
laria alludes to the people of the earth, while Urania 
directly signifies, of heavenly nature. Among the 
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attributes of Venus, the lovely flower which is to 
reward the happy sfcholar who bears away the 
chaplet, stands pre-eminent. The mythologists unite 
in the goddess Venus a variety of powers, and par- 
ticularly make her, as Urania, to watch over the 
beauty and increase of thé inhabitants of the 
world : — thence comes Popularia, her subordinate 
title. Plato wishes to establish his repuKlic upon 
the solid basis of incorruptible morals, and the 
intercourse of mankind released from the dominion 
of voluptuous passion. To enforce this doctrine, 
he displays the greatest refinement of philosophy, 
eloquence, and argument, when he tells you that 
Socrates declares it to be perfectly within thebounds 
of nature to admire the beauties of woman, with- 
out wishing to indulge the desires which such 
beauties produce ; — and yet Socrates had his pas* 
sions. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
accusation against the ancients, who were described 
as secretly sacrificing themselves to the earthly, 
while they professed to worship the heavenly god- 
dess. Such conduct would be base hypocrisy ; and 
to minds capable of such suspicions, I leave their 
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discussioD, while I defend the piinciples upon 
which Plato founded his theftry^ and endeavoar to 
attest the possibility of their existence. Xeno- 
phoD, the riyal of Plato, equally brings Socrates 
forward as the standard, on whose opinions such a 
theory may be upheld. WeViU take the following 
as an example of argument : ' The light which 
illumines that beauty, directs me to contemplate 
the soul which inhabits the same form ; and if the 
soul and body be equally beautiful, can we refrain 
from loving ? Purity constitutes the beauty of the 
soul, and the purity I love makes me also virtuous : 
corrupt the morals, and the soul which you wished 
to see perfect is debased, the deformity even ex- 
tending to the features. Be assured, that Venus 
Popularia inflames the passions of the body, while 
Urania inspires only a love for the soul, and leads 
mortals to ties of love connected with virtuous 
actions/ Without entering into the opinion of 
the leamed theologian, who has endeavoured to 
reconcile the doctrines of Plato with those of 
Christianity, I shall clothe rayself with this armour 
of defence. I come not as the author of such 
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dieory ; I eoloe oot, lifce Mahoipdty fk) Mfafoe nek 
éocbrides with Ae «ironl : I ^pcto bere, Bot to 
gain proselytes to a sect whicii liM beeife ttocnaeå 
isi fropagatiaig cfiaaom eafeiriåied to oi^elihfow 
tlie feimdårtioilø af aoeiéfy/ by weålceniiig tii^ tim 
wlnch aeeitfé thehapimen of tke øexeB at fbé faalt 
øf tke altar; but I comerbér& to pntve^ mIcIé aeaa» 
may exist » Witt estJaUisb tbe potiSbrii% ef the 
theoty* 

'' Before I proceed fttrfberr let mo be peiatttted to 
allude to tbe fec^dt dedsicm of tbe Coinr é^Åmtmt. 
It m iraev thai tbe prerogatiyes of Hb power irere 
egctewled, btit I tfai&k Judidom^ ekXiemieå; be- 
eattflie tbe cowrt wa^ otiginally meaiity-''wbi}e tt ia- 
ereafled tbe liberties of tbe soft^ iex» t^di in n 
State of degpradatiOBy — ^to guaifd tbekvdieat pfodue- 
tkms of nature trom defioftatio« or from indiilgenee 
bi temptation; — an indulgence arisibg from tbe 
idtadøwy reasonmg that, wbere female ebaractrø - 
is kwt to tbe werld^ virtue need no Icmger be con- 
sidered as wortby of being gpuarded. Tbe case 
wticb was submitted to tbe court appeared, in tbe 
oourse of tbe argnmeni, to be foonded upon tbe 
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.principles of the theory of Plato ; and so long as it 
80 appearedy the decision was one of justice, as 
well as of expediency. 

'' It has been absurdly imagined that the system 
of Plato is inccinsistent with the rights of maniage : 
this is by no means the case ; he says that our souls 
emanate from heaven, but are pre-existent.to our 
bodies, in other worlds ; and that those which are 
most tender inhabit the planet Venus; that the 
most perfect love those that are most perfect, but 
that they are connected together on earth by a 
predestined sympathy ; and, without partaking of 
the sensualities of the body, are blindly led to pro- 
create the human species. This opinion must have 
been deliyered, as looking to the civil institutions 
of man,; concurring with such religions ordinations 
as the church should command. The philosophic 
Greek, on whom the glorious light of our blessed 
religion had not shed its beams, formed his reason- 
ing on the certainty that a Power superior to man 
created the world and its inhabitants. He believed 
there were other worlds, and felt that the soul was' 
immortal; but he was surrounded by a mass of 
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wickedness^ and opposed by a stultified adherence 
to such principles as were palatable to the vicious 
and luxurious. He saw the state of society^ and 
wished to reclaim it. How useless wonld it have 
been to threaten everlasting punishment to those 
who imagined that their existence ended in the 
ashes which their ums contained ! Yet Plato con- 
tinued his exertions, and perseverance was suc- 
cessful. Wherever his doctrines were implicitly 
obeyedy the system of morals was improved ; and 
the theory which he established in a Pagan, has 
been adopt^ in a Christian country. 

** I couldnoty I would not, dåre to stand forth in 
the palace of ourholy Father, — of him who holds the 
keys of St. Peter on earth, — of him who is the head 
of the Christian church, — ^to decorate with false 
colors the theory which I have upheld. There may 
have been, and probably again will be, a state of 
society which might be benefited by such princi- 
ples ; but the theory is one so liable to error, so 
subject to false construction, — that with the gene- 
rality of mankind it must be fatal. Hitherto, I have 
conducted my argument as if I were addressing a 
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mW^, <rf ^Hity, m\e94 of ^ co^x^ of lov^ ; but 
f^ll^ I ¥iew armmd pe fti|eh dU^qgmshe^ per- 

tjb^ rast ^ 9yr iU^u»trioiis a«^tor», fcnr- havu^ wor 
dft^iM, «*y ^pft¥»ent top pt^lospphkally; ftnr 
baw^ff tK'B^flA^ ^ ^l^ h^i v^ther tlmip^ fp tk^ 

'^ It; lAi not, however, my inteatioB to abcuidpii; 
91^3^ PWrt of proof : but here I nia; be p^nsutled io, 
make one reiowpk. The young Qctmur^ pC diir. 
^Fjf^ whp^ fair and flowing locks are ^aiblems 
p)f*t^e, P^ciity of his soul and tbe eljoqu^eooø <^ biis^ 
^gHpguie,-r-|^ai^ ^bly pleaded the oause o£ Flato. 
My pppei^nt attack.s his siiaile. Hear my r^y to> 
tljat pf tli^e nightingale, and the lover, who, after 
l^ing s^ccessful, becpmes indiffeircffit. What saya 
tibie supporter of fidelity and gratkude ? * M&ni 
i}fipnot be weakened by possessiim, nor true ten- 
derness lessened by reward; and the exi^iq>le 
pX thp nigh^tingale is of no value; a bird be- 
iiag inpa^ble of knowledge, sentiment, i^ re- 
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flection. F^or my oWtt pBrt^ I dm Heter so soliéi^ 
tDUs to please, ås when I am tréated tHth t^hdér;^ 
liess and love.' My élo^uent opponetit, perhaps 
not himself a disciple of Platd, will possibly admit 
that gratitude may establish fidelity, but tbåt vir- 
tne tdll ensure it. All ixien åre noi so tmgråtéfni 
Bå th6 HightiH^ale, tor wte all Troubådouirs éhå 
chetaliérs so trttånt to their hdtidt'^ ås ié sing 6f 
th^ loYés, 6r td diisplåy their fayoiri^ : for iny part, 
I Must speak to iåy prbof. I see béfore Me inany 
beautédus iiratHéhy Irho åfé loiréd by, åiid who 
IdVé, thddé td Wlioili tbéy hafé; béeå alliéd eithéi 
by éirdtUhstanééd oi* by destinfjr : iitéf f^él, thé^ 
kikm thai they até happy ; attd do not iri^iilre whé^ 
ther that happiness arisés frofÉ pfédéstinåtion, di 
is merely permitted by the beneficence of Provi- 
dence; they acknowledge the existence of t&eir 
felicity, and love the tiritié whiek Hphdlds it : b#t 
we will supposé the case ot one * whbsé soul l)urhs 
with the desiipe to mieet its coBafpanicm )' of one 
whose pléastirés ånd ii^liose surffetitf^iSlf åré iti&t- 
pressible; of one wbo endeavours to make his 
feelings known to attdthet tot #li6ih he Agiié ; iåto 
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sees the celestial light which bums in her eye, the 
immortal beauty which beams in her conntenance ; 
whose heart feels daily less tendency to earth, and 
is excited to the exaltation and purification of 
yirtue : in proportion as the afiections of such a 
lover are lifted towards Grod, in the same propor- 
tion are the pains of exile upon earth increased, 
and the suffering soul desires to be freed from its 
captivity to matter, and to be joined to the object 
of its adoration in heaven. We are taught that 
there are no marriages in heaven; but we may 
hope that there exists a union of sentiment, a sym- 
pathy of soul: — and, for my part, I can truly 
assert, that, impure as I am, I live but in the eyes 
of one who is all purity : — 

* On the wings of imagination I often soar to heaTen : 

Blessed be the day, the month, the year, — 

Blessed be the country and the place, — 

Where I was captivated by her lovely eyes ! 

And blessed be the first dear torment 

That I suffered, when Love had wounded me. 

May also the bow, and its arrows, that pierced me, 

Be blessed, and the wounds that have penetrated 

To my heart; and blessed be the breath that I have spent 

In calling on the name of her I love ! — 
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And the sighs, and the tears, and the pains, 

That she hak been the cause of ! 

And blessed be all the paper on which I 

Have traced her name, — 

And my thoughts that arise but for her ! ''* 

The long and loud applauses of the court pro- 
claimed Petrarch triumphant ; and he was led by 
two pages to the throne whereon Laura was seated^ 
and received at her hånds the garland which enti- 
tled him to the prize of the silver rose. 

This was indeed a proud scene for Laura, as 
well as for Petrarch. No human being can be so 
coldy so inanimate, so heartless, as not to feel the 
force of adoration, delicately expressed. Pe- 
trarch's language was pure, tmadulterated Plato- 
nism : he considered Laura as an angel on earth, 
and longed to see and commune with her soul 
freed from its mortal frame, freed from human 
frailties, from human caprices. Laura knew, as 
did every one present, who was the cause of the 
sighs, the tears, and the pains; but still she, in 
bestowing the garland, was all grace, all kindness, 
perhaps all compassion; but there wasno — at least 
no apparent — love. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 



D&CLARATIONS. 



On tbø morning of tbe day fixed by the envoy 
for the publication of the Empenir's deoinons, 
Hermaim røquented an audience. Our old ae- 
quaintaocej, the green man^ was not fond of many 
wordS) and certainly Hermann never selected a 
worse opportnnity; but he was admitted. On 
entering the small apartment in whicb the Count 
vas seatedy preparing» over a bottle of wme, for 
the affairs of the day^ Hermann felt it waji a diffi- 
Gttlt case which he had to speak upon. 

*' Well, boy» what do you come here for?^ in- 
quired his sire« 

'VTo say/' repUed the youth» '' that I deøire to 
leave the service of the Primate." 

'^ And why V resq^ded De Lunheim^ drinking 
as he spoke. 
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" He refused, before the tournament, to give me 
the cross of St. Maurice." 

'' He served you righdy for your impertinence io 
asking it : but I will give you an answer this even- 
ing as to your future employment. Leave the 
room." 

The Grerman finished his bottle, and very lei- 
surely proceeded to dress himself in proper cos- 
tume for the important occasion. He arrived in 
the court^chamber, and found every thing duly 
arranged. The officer in waiting declared^ that 
the father of the churcfa was prepared to hear the 
ambassadbr from Bavaria ; upon which the Ger- 
man, with his accustomed gravity^ commenced ;— 

** I Bertrand, Count de Lunheim, &c. &c. &c. or 
the part of Louis of Bavaria, do hereby give this 
document into the hånds of Pope John." Afler 
the paper had be^i received, he added : — ** If I had 
foUowed my orders strictly, I must have com« 
manded my herald at arms to read aloud that 
document ; but I have received such kind atten- 
tions dtiring my residence in your city of Avignon, 
that I could not, even soldier as I am, obey orders. 
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when t&ose orders would oblige me to insult a 
venerable and princely personage. I must now 
add^ that my positive directions are, to state the 
Emperor's intention of proceeding to Rome, ånd 
of being again crowned in that capital. He com- 
mandsy therefore, that His Holiness should order 
his Cardinal legates to perform that ceremony, if 
his own health renders it impossible for him to 
attend. In failure of this^ the Emperor further 
instructs me to say that it is his intention to con- 
sider the holy chair vacant, and to proceed to an- 
other election." 

The envoy made an obeisance^ and retired to his 
own apartment. Having imrobed^ and resumed 
his bottle, he sent for Hermann, whom he thus ad- 
dressed: — "What induced you to think of obtain- 
ing a decoration to which you were not entitled ? '* 

" My services in the war of Guienne/' answered 
his son. 

" Every one who served in that war has a 
similar claim ; but, nevertheless, I wish the Prince 
had granted your request: I dåre say he had 
some strong reason to the contrary: you may as 
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well tell the truth ; for^ as soon as I have finished 
this bottle, I shdl visit him, having some disagree- 
ables to break to His Highness." 

" His Highness said that I vrås a spy upon his 
actions/', replied the young man. 

" And were you such a villain?" 

" What I did, I viras induced to do from my 
regard for your honor, and from a belief that, if 
you put avray your present virife, you would marry 
my mother." 

" You have said enough : I will be the guardian 
of my ovm honor ; and, vrhat is more, I virill never 
marry your mother. Be prepared to depart to- 
morrow virherever you will: I will find you the 
means; but you shall not serve either the Primate 
or the Emperor." 

Hermann, somewhat abashed, left the room, and 
the honest and irritated German went to the Pri- 
mate's apartments. He was received with the usual 
urbanity, and the Count began : — " I am very angry 
at myself for introducing into your household a vil- 
lain who acknowledges himself to have been a spy on 
your Highnes^'s actions: I have discarded him from 
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jonr service, and forbade his entering with os. He 
may go to Spain, Oenoa, Venice, England, or the 
devil, if he likes, but he shall not carry arms in the 
German goard« That goard, I am compelled to 
say, must instantly foUow me : yonr Highness has 
sigoed the treaty with the Dauphin ; and it Was the 
Emperofs orders^ in case of sQch an øvøm^ that his 
subjects should return to their proper banners. I 
regret tfais, Sir Prince, and I widied yon td be Ae 
first to know the bad tiding^. I march on Mdli^ 
day." 

When De Lonheim bad left the apartmeiit, H^^ 
mann entered : he threw himself M his kiiMi^ 
eonfessed his ingratitndéi delivered tip hii^ sword, 
and was abont to retire. The iPrimate said^ '* It 
appears to me, that you had a laudaMe iftott¥# tor 
a baae action, and that mctire misled yon« Here 
y a purse of gold, and I r^tom your sirordL" 
Hørmmn replied, ** I ean only reqidte yo« hj 
one aet ; and Ihougb it r^olts a^sÉist Ay aMitctre, 
I will do it/' 
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CHAP. XXXII. 



A QUARREL. 



Whilb De LuBheim was arranging tbe fore- 
gomg buainess Felative to kis disgraced son. Regi- 
oald was closeted with the Pope aad Petrarch: 
but from this ooiiference they retired dissatbfied, 
for John expected too inuch^ and yielded too little« 
As they walked towards ihe bridge, Petrarch asked 
what measure he had determined upon ? 

*' I shaU forthwith fulfil my promise and depart,** 
was the answer. 

" Fsor and softly, my young frirad!" said a 
gentle voice ; " if fulfil, ^ijitmse, and depart, are 
your words, I must interpose my authority.'' 

Peteirch had suspected, in the course of the 
speech of the young Lyonnese, that the gown 
covered no less a personage than Mademoiselle 
Cécile ; and from the present remark, he beg^ to 
entertain suspicions unworthy of a Platouist : but 
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unwilling to be present at any scene of quarrel, he 
withdrewy leaving the mufDed stranger with his 
friend ; saying, " you will hear from me to-morrbw, 
or you will find me at the CardinaFs." 

As the stranger led Reginald in a dififerent direc- 
tion, the conversation was thus continued : — " This 
is not the first time you have seen me in this law- 
yer's habit, nor shall it be the last : you have pro- 
mised to take me to Grenoble. Robert d'Artois 
is here; and nothing prevents our departure, as 
the revelry is over." 

** I have other duties to fulfil/' said Reginald, 
gravely. 

" Is it not your first duty to fulfil your promise 
to me r 

" But I must travel to a foreign country, and 
fight for our Holy Father." 

" What has the avaricious old fool given you 
for this last battle ? You shaké your head, mean- 
ing to answer — ^nothing : I expected he would have 
bestowed a chest of gold for that single glove of 
the brave German ; but there is no such thing as 
gratitude on earth. John is ungrateful to you, 
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and you to me: but I have not seen you alone 
since my triumph ; and now that I am established 
in liberty, my father is all bumility, calls me his 
friend, his wise daughter, and tells me that his 
bands are washed of me, and I may please myself . 
Now, my pleasure is, that you shall sup with me. 
I foUowed you to the spot where you seemed to 
consider yourself as your own master ; but I will 
teach you, proud knight, that I am mistress." 

" I am not my own master, nor can you now be 
my mistress ; I must go." 

" Then go, at your peril !" 

Reginald tumed away, and retraced his steps 
hastily to the bridge : Cécile remained in astonish« 
ment. " What, gone without a word?" exclaimed 
she: ** cruel, ungrateful, barbarens Reginald!" 
She burst into tears and leant against the wall. 
Lorenzowas passing by, and, hearing the sobs of 
one in distress, asked if he could be of any ser- 
vice. 

" Yes," answered the damsel ; " I have quarrelled 
with a friend : he has deeply wounded me ; tell him 
I entreat to see him before I die. He knows where 
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I live: speed ! He is oorered with a green mantie, 
and there— there he is- -fly!'' Cécile rallied suf- 
fident strength to reach her bome, wfaile her mes- 
seDger overtodt the object of his parsmt. The 
knight in the green mantle was leamng on the 
battlement of the bridge, the Rhone rapidly but 
tranqnilly rolling beneath hu feet, and his eyes 
apparently fixed on the glittering moon-beams. 

'^ I am commissioned, sir, to entreat yon to visit 
your friend wbom yon have wounded." Reginald 
tumed round. 

" My general," pursaed Lorenzo; *' siurely yon 
conld not have fought against a civitian, — nay, a 
boyr 

'* The lawyer is no boy, Lorenzo, nor have we 
fought; there was only^a slight disagreement." 

^* O, now I guess ! a lover's quarrel. Do you 
know, Reginald, they whisper that you were the 
pleader for chivalry in green coh>r and false locks, 
and " 

" Never mind whispers: walk with me. The 
Primate, in consequence of the late treaty, intends 
to diminish the number of his troops ; my services 
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are no longer waiited ; you will be my successor ; 
but, I pray you, discharge Ciaudine ; and, if you 
cannot Kve singly, marry Eleonore." 

" But suppose Eleonore will not marry me?" 

" Well, then, wait patiently until better fortune 
arrives ; but do not let that brunette's smiles with- 
draw you from your happy and accomplished family 
circle. The Count de Lunheim has orders to with- 
draw the Germans; your activity must supply 
their loss. Forget Ciaudine, and think only of 
the Prince, your sovereign. Good night !" 

In this conversation Reginald had regained self- 
command ; and as Cécile evidently made the first 
offer towards reconciliation, he was in hopes of 
finding her more reasonable and tractable. The 
major-domo was in waiting, and Alice received 
him, saying : — " My mistress is very unwell : she 
has retired to her room ; but said, if any message 
came from you, she was to be apprised. I sup- 
pose she will prefer the messenger to a message." 

Alice was quite right. No one looks lovely in 
tears, whatever romances or poetry may say : grief 
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had subsided, and Cécile received her lover with 
her usual smiles. 

" You saw Lorenzo," said she ; " you came, and 
I forgive you." Reginald fully explained, and was 
fully pardoned : Alice was suminoned, and ordered 
to prepare refreshments, in doing which, her zeal 
was heightened by an opportune gift of a well- 
loaded purse from the liberal hånd of Reginald. 

" I am afraid, my knight, you will think me a 
great gourmande," cried Cécile ; " but in your ab- 
sence all appetite flies, and I live, like the cameleon, 
on air. Now hear my reasons for wishing you not 
to embark in this enterprise : — ^be assured, it will 
fail. The Duke of Calabria has no talent for war : 
his soldiers will not assist you. The Legate has 
troops, but they are of a very inferior character^ 
the Romans, under Colonna, will only fight for 
plunder; and your men-at-arms will be cramped 
in Vessels, and half their nerves unstrung. It is 
not only parting with you, my love, that I dread, 
but it is a diminution of the lustre that now sur- 
rounds your rising fame." 
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*' I proflfered my services," replied De Vava- 
sour, " and they were accepted : it is true, jny 
plans are counteracted by John ; but I had pro- 
mised Colonna to share his danger, and I am now 
called on to fulfil my promises. Would you hesi- 
tate, in such a situation?" 

" My love blinds me, and yet I will pause : pro- 
mise me, whether successful or unsuccessful, to 
return forthwith, If you gain Rome, leave the 
defence of it to others : trust not yourself with that 
fickle people, who, instead of respecting your cou- 
-rage, would, with the very stones of their streets, 
inflict on you martyrdom. If you fail, place your 
men in safe quarters, and come here to repose yoyr 
sorrows in my hosom." 

The lover parted from his fascinating mistress 
with regret ; but he left her composed, apparently 
satisfied with the pledge she had obtained, and 
certainly more enamoured than ever. She had cut 
off a tress of her hair ; he placed it next his heart. 

He could not conceal from himself the justice 
of Cecile's remarks, and wondered how she had 
obtained her information. Alice could have thrown 
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some light on the subject, by disclosing certain 
meetings téte-å-téte with the green man. 

As soon as Reginald had retired, Cécile coUected 
her writing materials ; made notes of- every thing 
she had heard, of the particulars relative to the 
Duke of Calabria, &c. to send to her knight; 
concluding with remarks, as to what would be 
the most advisable manner of conciliating the 
various interests. " As for the military opera- 
tions^' said she, " I know nothing about them ; 
therefore, if I recommended any thing, you would 
either call, or think me a fool : but I have con- 
versed with Robert d'Artois, and another person. 
There is one secret I will tell you ; viz. — ^wise peo- 
ple say that defeat gives prudence, and that pru- 
dence will moderate self-confidence, without de- 
stroying its good effects. These sayings, more 
than your adventurous spirits, satisfy me that all 
may be better for the future, though sometfaing 
may be worse for the present. — ^Adieu, adieu !" 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 



THE ENTERPRISE. 



PopB John sent an express to the Cardinal 
Legate, directing him to form a junction with the 
Duke of Calabria's troops, in order to harass the 
Emperor's army in its advance ; and then to retire 
by the coast-road to Civita Vecchia, leaving the 
forces of the Duke to cover the direct road to 
Rome. The Cardinal arrived with John, Prince 
of the Morea, brother of the King of Naples, at his 
destination, and there found two ships cruizing 
under Genoese colors. Prince John put off in a 
boat, and haying given the signal agreed on, was 
answered, and he rowed towards the vessel on 
board of which was Reginald. Having consulted 
as to the best mode of proceeding, it was deter- 
mined to send for the Cardinal, leaving the troopf 
in a wood near the town. Beginald and the Prince^ 
disguised as sailors, accompanied by Hawkwood^ 
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went on shore, and procuring horses, entered 
Rome : Reg^ald and his esquire easily passed for 
Englishmen ; and, with some difficult j, they found 
the house of Stephane de Colonna. It was there 
settled, that on the foUowing evening, the troops 
of Reginald, dressed as sailors, and aided by as 
many of the crew as could be spared, should arrive 

at the gate of ; that Stephane should bribe 

the sentinels, and that the gates should be opened. 
Eyery thing succeeded to their wishes. Reginald 
and Hawkwood asked, in Engiish, to be admitted ; 
the Prince rushed past, and Reg^ald, witb the 
advanced party, made themselves masters of the 
gate ; in consequence, the Cardinal Legate, with a 
division of his people, was shortly afterwards in 
possession of the church and quarter of St. Pierre* 
The faction in favor of the Emperor soon bepame 
acquainted with what had happened, and passed 
the night in preparation for attack. Beginald 
went at day-break to inspect his men, drawn up in 
the place before the church; and having harangued 
them as to the necessity of determined courage; 
concluded by promising them rich rewards,, and 
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gbod quarters. He also assured thein of support 
from the troops of the Prince and Cardinal^ as 
well as from the Guelf party. He then visited 
the church with Colonna ; and having offered up a 
sincere prayer for divine protection in a just cause> 
éxamined the beauty of that åncient building, 
which the traveller now regards with intense 
curiosity, notwithstanding there stanids^ above it the 
most splendid building in the world. The mosaics 
and sculpture both attracted his attention ; and he . 
stbfed his mind with fresh information for his friend 
Petrarch, whose curiosity was ardently alive to 
visit Rome. 

Soon af ter his return to. his soldiers, he per- 
ceived the citizens of Rome advancing on all sides : 
the attack was commenced by repeated volleys 
of stone^y which had been coUected during the 
night/ and which came with surprising force, some 
thrown from the hånd, and some from the sling. 
Colonna advised retreating upon the castle, as they 
had no arms but their swords. In cutting their 
way, half his party were wounded, some slightly, 
and somé daogerously. The people coUected lad- 
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ders and firebrands : the Cardinal, much alarmed, 
determined to capitulate: Prince John decided 
upon retiring towards the kingdom of Naples: 
the troops were allowed to carry off their woimded ; 
and on the outside of the gate they found the 
soldiers of the Cardinal, who covered their retreat 
to Ciyita Vecchia. From thence, the ships sailed 
to Mole de Graeta, where the troops established 
themselves in good quarters and a strong position. 
Prince John thanked Reginald in the warmest 
terms for his zeal and conduct, and assured him 
that he would make a favorable report thereof to 
King Robert. 

The Cardinal took an affectionate leave of his 
brave defendér, and sent by him letters to His Ho- 
liness, stating how much they owed to the prompti- 
tude and valour of Sir Reginald, both in the attack 
and retreat ; but as the troops of the Duke of Ca* 
labria had not been heard of, no enterprise could 
save Rome. The Emperor had meanwhile ad- 
vanced on Pisa, which had closed its gates against 
him. Louis laid siege to that strong city, and took 
it by capitulation. The Duke of Calabria retired 
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upon Loretto, and thence, by the mountains, re- 
gained the kingdom of Naples. Reginald and 
Hawkwood, with a few attendants, reached Mar- 
seilles in safety. 

It is not an easy task to paint the feelings of a 
haughty, aspiring, and ambitions youth, after a 
defeaty sustained under any circumstances ; but 
when that defeat succeeds to a temporary triumph 
in such a city as imperial Home, it is impossible. 
Reginald had fancied, before midnight, that he 
was the Salvator Romæ, the restorer of the Papal 
power, the hero, the conqueror ! — and in the midst 
of his dreams, he became a defeated fugitive: 
'^ sic transit gloria mundi." He det^rmined on 
going to Yienne, and Consulting the Primate as to 
the best means of breaking this bad news to His 
Holiness; but that would be loss of time; so he 
decided that it was best to enter Avignon after 
sun-set. Hawkwood went forward to Petrarch, 
and the latter waited on the Pope. When Regi- 
nald arrived, Petrarch was ready, by the desire of 
John, to conduct him to the palace. 

" My son," said His Holiness to our hero, " the 
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fault is not yours. We have lost Rome : we have 
lost Italy : but we still have the power which true 
religion gives ; — ^we still have our piety and our 
honor ! Retire to rest. The documents you have 
delivered, I will, with the aid of our secret council 
and Petrarch, fully attend to ; and to-morrow yoii 
shall know our resolution. Recollect, son Regi- 
naldy that even the sun, which shines o'er all, 
meets some checks, and its glory is sometimes 
eclipsed ; therefore, be content, and you will soon 
shine again in your fullest splendor.'^ 
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CONSOLATION. 



Reginald felt ashamed to visit Cécile, and 
commissioned Petrarch to break to her, in the 
morning, the tidings of his failure. When the 
bearer of his message arrived at the Maison de 
Cominges, he found Laura de Sade téte-å-téte 
with Cécile; and Petrarch forgot the warrior, states- 
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man, and ambassadør, in the charms of the half- 
willing, half-cruel auditress of his rhymes and his 
lamentations : the former she receiyed second- 
hånd from Cécile ; and probably, as we have be- 
fore said, did not understand one word of them ; 
but the latter are easily comprehended. 

While Petrarch was occupied in admiring this 
prodigy of the world, — she to whom air, earth, or 
water never produced an equal ; — the paragon 
quietly demanded of Cécile whether she had seen 
the Marquis of Montserrent. 

" No," replied she: ** is he returned?" 

" My husband," answered Madame, ** informed 
me so last night : he heard it from his nephew, who 
was at the palace when the* Marquis entered, and 
came to tell him the news before retiring to his 
quarters." 

" Ånd why am I, Petrarch," said Cécile, *' the 
last to receive tidings of my knight?" 

" Truly, Mademoiselle," answered the scholar, 
" because he is your knight, and his enterprise 
has failed." 
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'^ Has he failed in courage or in truth ?" inquired 
Cécile. 

** The latter is impossible/' rejoined Petrarch ; 
" but his high spirit cannot brook defeat, and he 
was fearful of meeting your scom." 
. " If he was unhappy, Franciscus, it was to me 
he should have come for consolation. If he retums 
defeatedy he may recollect that Hannibal, one of 
the greatest generals of the world, fled after the 
battle of Zama ; and that Scipio, the same person 
who gained that battle, witnessed the effects of 
that of Cannæ, and was obliged to threaten per- 
sonal destruction to the first that quitted Rome : 
mais le temps yiendra ! we shall see the power of 
His Holiness re-established at Rome ; and Reg^- 
nald will arrive, like another Camillus, to drive 
these Goths from their easily-acquired, but not so 
easily-retained dominion. If he knew Cécile de 
Cominges, he would also know/ that she could not 
think one failuré sufficient to prove a man unwor- 
thy of success." 

Petrarch awaited the conclusion of this ha- 
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rangue : he thought of Hannibal and Scipio ; but 
not seeing the least link which could possibly lead 
to a comparison, began a mental search for some 
Grecian or Roman whose case might ^be more 
applicable. In this he was interrupted by the 
arrival of the defeated and dispirited hero. 

" Well, Sir Reginald/*1)egan his mistress, '* you 
have adopted the mode in use among very many 
wise people, and made a hasty retreat from the 
bosom of Alma Mater Romana ?" 

" It is not very agreeable," replied the knight, 
" to be pelted to death with stones, or burnt with 
fire and fagot. So disagreeable a service I had 
not before witnessed ; and, by the faith of a knight, 
you shall never find me again fighting in masque- 
rade." 

" But you did fight, Sir Count ?" 

" Why, I cannot call it fighting, Mademoiselle ! 
we had a slight skirmish at the gate ; and we were 
in possession, one night, of the church of St. Peter 
and quarters adjacent." 

" Ah, Reginald," said Petrarch ; *' you have 
been in Rome !" 
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♦* Yes, Franciscus, and in the cathedral," replied 
De Vavasour. " The mosaics are the most curious 
things I ever beheld ! " 

" And pray, Sir Marqnis/* inquired Cécile, 
" how long did you stay there ?" 

" Until the foUowing day, Mademoiselle ; when 
we considered ourselves very fortunate in being 
able to reach our ships." 

** Come, Reginald," rejoined his mistress ; ** you 
might have confided in me. You are not dis- 
graced !" 

" I trust not ; yet I know, by hearsay and read- 
ing, how much the opinions of the ladies depend 
upon the success in life of those whom they select 
for their favors : — but you wamed me of my 
fate!" 

" I feel certain Laura agrees with me in think- 
ing that, were Petrarch sent on an embassy to 
Paris, his first thoughts on returning should be of 
her; so I, having chosen you for my sworn knight,^ 
(you, who had read my heart in all its naked 
simplicity,) was warranted in expecting that you 
would have flown immediately to assure me, you 
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were the same true chevalier who left Avignon 
as the defender of the Red Rose." 

" And who returns to defend it, if defence be 
needed : but here every thing is delight, har- 
mony, and peace." 

When Laura retired, Petrarch . received per- 
mission to escort her to her home. 

" Well, Reginald," asked Cécile; •* which do you 
prefer, — ^to love one who you know loves in return, 
yet dread her anger or censure ; or to love one who 
tums a deaf ear to your protestations to-day, and 
listens to your declarations to-morrow ; but who is 
not sufficiently interested in your welfare to ex- 
press decidedly either approbation or disapproba- 
tion r 

" Your question I will met with another. Vur 
til Petrarch is Reginald, and Reginald Petrarch, 
Laura and Cécile will reign according to their dif- 
ferent modes over their devoted slaves: for my 
part, I am willing to be a slave to your beauty, as 
I am anxious to be master over all the rest of the 
world. O Cécile, I have gained a lesson : you fore- 
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told it ; — but the failure is owing to the Pope, and 
he shall hear " 

" Reginald, bewaro of reproof there : court 
favor is of a slippery character ; and I know your 
temper too well to allow you to be sacrificed to 
tntrigue. Let me speak to His Holiness, and 
justice shall be done." 

In the f ull assurance of unabated love, the eyen- 
ing passed rapidly away : the transition from pain 
to pleasure was too delicious to be soon abandoned; 
therefore messengers from Robert d'Artois had 
made, to little purpose, their repeated visits to the 
Chateau de Villeneuve. No one there knew 
where their master was ; and none but his page 
was aware at what hour De Vavasour retired to 
his apartment. 
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THE SEPARATION. 



In the morning the messenger was admitted, 
and delivered a letter from Robert d' Artois, an- 
nouncing the dangerous illness of King Charles, 
and his conmiands for Reginald's instant return to 
Paris. " Bring with you, my young friend/' were 
the Prince's words^ ** an able statesman^ on whom 
you can depend for talent and integrity; — such 
will soen be needed." 

Reginald sent for Petrarch, who instantly at- 
tended ; whom our hero thus addressed : — 

" I have your advice to ask on two subjects : — 
the proYiding of an experienced statesman, and of 
a representative for me here." 

When Petrarch had read the letter, he observed, 
" Our friend of Arras is the man ; and you will 
thus be able at once to requite him for past ser- 
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vices^ and to keep him from tonnenting» in your 
absence^ a certain giddy damsel with his silly pas- 
sion : — and as for the representative, he shall soen 
appear." A page was sent to the Count de Co- 
minges^ and the worthy scholiast soon made his 
appearance. 

" Here, sir," said Reginald to him, ** are letters 
of pf esentation to ibe court df Rome doring my 
absence." 

** I{ fceal, and study of precedents," answereå 
De Colninges> ** can make up for want of praotioe, 
be assuredy my Lord Marqnis, of imabating atten- 
tion. I think, for a general view of states. Cæsar 
may be studied ; and for their minute description, 
Tacitus : for exploits, I may take Xenophon ; 
and for characters and liyes^ Plutarch may be my 
guide: for elocution and public addresses. De- 
mosthenes or Cicero ; and for the coUoquiaU Te- 
rence." 

" Pray," inquired Petrarch, ^* does my worthy 
friend intend to read, write, and rehearse after the 
ttianner of the ancients ? for if he does, the åm- 
bassadors ftom Germany and Italy will leaye you 
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as wkie as they came : I doubt if the Pope himself 
would understand you." 

This doubt seemed to the Count almost heresy. 
** The Pope/' said he, ** comprehends all things, 
both celestial and terrestrial." 

" There is one thing terrestrial I dåre say he 
does not comprehend/' rejoined De Vavasour, 
laughing ;— " a woman." 

'* Perhaps not generally ^ and Madame Malraison 
particularly." 

When tbe Pope was informed of the King's 
illness^ heappeared much affected at the news^but 
hoped that, from his youth, Charles would speedily 
recover. ** It is unfortunate," said his Holiness to 
De Vavasour, " that he should be attacked at a 
moment when hislifewas of such consequence^both 
to the kingdom of France, and to the throne of 
St. Peter. The possession of Rome by the Em- 
peror is a severe blow ; and instead of my being 
enåbled to place the King of France at the head of 
tke empire, Louis may perhaps place another at 
the head of the church. It behoves us to be 
dcrably zjealotts; and if the krng lives, we will make 
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proybion for renewing our efforts, by enforcing 
the decree relative to church property." 

" It is my intention," replied our hero, " to 
select the Bishop of Arras for my companion, and 
the Count de Cominges for my representative 

here." 

" Certainly, my son," said John, " you will find 
none more able. If Charles dies, we mnst esta- 
blish Philippe de Valois on the throne. He is no 
scholar, Count de Cominges," turning to the de- 
puty, who had accompanied Reginald ; ** bnt he 
has abilities more uséful than classical knowledge, 
for these unenlightened days : the times are pe- 
rilous, and the reins of govemment must not be 
trusted in female hånds ; except (in a low tone to 
Reginald) it were in those of our ally." 

" Before I depart," said Reginald, " I must in- 
form your Holiness that I have established a com- 
munication with Giacomo Colonna, who has re- 
tired to Palestrine. In the vaults beneath the Tem- 
ple of Fortune, the meetings are held, which will 
sooner or later restore Rome to its rightful sove- 
reign. Robert of Naples, your Holiness's senator. 
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is passionately devoted to astrology, and Giacomo 
has an acquaintance who will deal out fortune with 
a ready hånd : our man of science is also a man of 
sense^ and has a hånd, as well as a head, open to 
conviction. A good word and an open purse may 
do much. Use both, holy sire! Colonna knows 
the fickleness of the Romans, and looks forward 
with confidence to eyentual success ; but we must 
be energeticy sire ! for the protracted residence of 
an Emperor may render the party against a non- 
resident Pope too formidable to be put down. The 
two great requisites to maintain your authority are 
valour, and the means to reward it : it will be ne- 
cessary to be largely liberal ; — ^a measure I would 
not counsely but for necessity. What think you, 
Count de Cominges V 

" Marcus Antonius," replied that leamed coun* 
sellor, " read the will of Cæsar to the people of 
Rome, and the gifts and legacies of Julius placed 
Octavius on the throne." 

'* Well remembered, Count," interrupted John; 
** take this to our cardinal secretary." 
When De Cominges had departed, the Pope 
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addressed our hero : — ** Whom did you consult as 
to your Italian arrangements ?" 

" Our fair ally» sir : she wiU remain here, and 
is mach more capable of counselting than her dog- 
matical parent. Trust to her and Petrarch." 

** She loves ornaments, I think ?" 

" To her heart, sire." 

" Take this/' said John« presenting a superb 
chain of emeralds, with a cross of diamonds: ^' stay, 
I will myseif enfold it." The direction was, " To 
the fair ally, and faithful friend of J/' 

Reginald was sorprised at the gallantry dis- 
played by John, and with due salutations left the 
presence to make preparations for departure : du- 
ring this the Bishop of Arras arrived with Petrarch. 
Hawkwood was ordered not to allow any one to 
enter the apartment. Their debate was interrupted 
by a loud altercation. ** Wkat is the matter, 
Hawkwood V^ said De Vavasour. 

'* A young cavalier declares he will force his 
way," answered the worthy squire. 

" Cut him down," cried Reginald. 

'* Let him, if he dåres," answered a well-known 
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voice ; and m rushed the handsomest youth that 
ever graced the walls of Avignon. He was dress^ 
^ in black^ after the Spanish fashion ; and his hat, 
looped with brilliants, was surmounted by a plume 
of white feathers. *^ Young sir/' said Reginald, smi* 
ling, "yourappearance is captivating : allthatyour 
dress wants I am authorised to give, for I suppose 
you to be the person expected by His HpliiiesSk 
Look at this." The eyes of the youth sparkled 
with joy, on beholding the splendid gift : Re- 
ginaid placed the chain around his neck, and the 
cross hung upon a b^tting heart. 

Reginald retired with the Spaniard to his 
private apartment. " I did not expect to nsieet 
Petrarch here/' exclaimed the stranger : ''I 
do not nnnd Pierre Roger : he has masqueraded 
it^ many a time and oft, even here in our poor 
city of Avignon. But Petrarch is a modest 
man, and will think me a very improp^ per- 
son." 

'* Do you think he has recognized you ? I should 
think the brown color and mustachios were suf- 
ficient disguise, espeeially witikt)ieM false ringle ts. 
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I will announce to my friends that it was the 
Pope's wish you should know onr secrets." 

'' Your hospitality/' said the youth^ ^* does not 
oyerwhelm me: would it not be kind^ would it not 
be polite, — to offer an apartment in your house to 
a stranger V 

'* I trust/' said Beginald aloud, '' that Don 
Alphonso will command every thing which this 
house can afford. Hawkwood, see to his Excel- 
lences comforts.'^ He then left the chamber, and 
stated that Don Alphonso had been selected by 
the Pope for beauty as well as talents : *' for it 
may be necessary/' added he, " to assume female 
apparel, for which no one is more qualified than 
our new associate. See, Petrarch, how high this 
youth stands in his Hotiness's estimation : look at 
his own hånd ; and we know it is not every day 
that John gives such presents." 

Reginald then hastened to seek the handsome 
stranger. " In truth," said he, " you are a most 
bewitching youth." 

" Ay, Sir Reginald, g^ve his black !&ninence 
his due, and all poor sinners theirs,— I think I 
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could win half a dozen hearts this evening, in this 
wicked town: and, by the memory of the great 
Alphonso, who at Muradat killed, wounded, or eat 
two hundred thousand Moors, — I wbuld kill or 
wound as many female hearts as I could count 
minutesy and I would commence with no other 
person than our coy, pious prude. Madame Laura." 
" Come, my lovely conqueror, we must adjoum 
to the council-chamber, and at present think of 
Popes and Romans, Emperors and Kings." 

When the mock Alphonso had taken his seat, 
Petrarchconmienced: — "The Cardinal Colonna is 
decided in his support of our holy Father." 

** And my protector," said the bishop, " the 
Cardinal Pierre de Mortimer, is for strong mea- 
sures. The Cardinal de Cominges," touching the 
youth under the table as he spoke, " will also go 
with us." Alphonso whispered, " I find you are 
elever enough to wear a Cardinal's hat; a tiara 
may become you: mind, I say, discretion!" 

" Who will essay the Cardinal Blanc?" inquired 
Petrarch : " he is one of bur ablest men." 
" Leave him to me," replied the bishop. 
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Having discussed the neeesaary topic« relativ« 
to Italian affairs^ tlie bishop aaid» *' I have 49rder&> 
Sir Reginald, to accompany yon to Paris." 

The Spaniard started up. '* To Paris ? " 

" Yes, young sir/' answered Pierre; " I, 
though a humble churehman, am selected to give 
advice to a warriør and sta^sman ; and I thank 
those who d^se me. Know yon wbo tbey were V^ 

The youth looked confused ; Reginald remarked 
to the bish<^ : — " It will not suit your excellency 
to ride at a soldier's pace: you may overtake 
me at Roussillon^ where I shall halt for a short 
time." 

" On the third day," answered the prelate, " I 
wiU be there." He, hoiwver, was not the only 
person determined to be there on a given day. 

When the party broke up. Don Alphcmso gave 
orders to his page in waiting, and was sogn after 
joined by Reginald. 

*' Why did you permit another," said the 
stranger^ ** to make your departure known to me ? 
I, who ought to be the first person in your thoughts, 
and to whom all others should be sacrificed." 
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'' You speak s(Hnewhat too loftily^ my young' 
Spaniard; you perhaps, wJbo care not for papal 
or regal power, may consider that Reginald is 
equally indifferent about the protection of, or 
obedience to soyereign rights ; but when my king 
calls, tbink you I would waste an bour in useless 
delay?" 

'' I sbould not call it wasted : but I see every 
one is preferred to the poor damsel who for you 
has made every sacrifice. You treat Petrarch, nay, 
the bishop, with eonfidence ; and leave me, whom 
you pretend to dote upon, to leam your move« 
ments from common rumour. Leave me, De 
Vavasour ! you are unworthy of my love." 

" I wished to spare you the pain of parting : 
my absence will probably be short, and why should 
an affectiouate heart be unnecessarily agitated?" 

" You know me not : I can bear greater evils 
than that of temporary separation, if it be for your 
good." 

** It is my duty to a dying monarch, my bene- 
factor, which calls me from Avignon." 

** Your first duty is^ to me," rejoined Cécile, 
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quite thrown off her guard : ** he who can place 
a king above a woman, deserves a woman's scom. 
Begone, false knight!" 

Tbe word false had never before struck upon 
the ear of Reginald; the bitter sound vibrated 
throngh his brain ; and even Hawkwood^ who had 
never before known fear, trembled as he passed. 

'^ At what hour to horse, mylord?" said the 
squire. 

" Now!" was the reply; and Reginald, with 
Herculean force, dashed back the oaken door that 
closed his suite of apartments. 
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THE JOURNEY. 



. Cécile repented the hastiness of her conduct: 
at day-break she endeavoured to find Hawkwood, 
or a confidential page. No one appeared. *^ He 
sleeps," thought she, " and I will not distnrb 
him." At the hour of nine, the major-domo arrived, 
to annonnce the morning repast. The guest took 
a seat, but no Reginald appeared to give the 
morning salutation. Wrapping herself in a large 
mantle, Cécile bent her way to the garden gate« 

Meanwhile, Reginald had galloped towards the 
Chateau d'Albon. In a conference with the.Dau- 
phin, his Highness observed, that a question might 
arise, whether the Salique law prohibited the de- 
scendants of females from enjoying the throne: 
perhaps the Dauphin looked to the claim of his 
son, Humbert, when he thus spoke. 

Instead of halting at Roussillon, as the bishop 
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expected, Reginald, after exchanging affectionate 
inqoiries with Aorélie, desired to speak to Age- 
nor alone. ** It would be highly adyantageous to 
you, my dear friend," said he, " to foUow me to 
Paris. The king would, at the reqnest of Robert 
d'Artois, grant to you the title of Roussillon, as 
the husband of the heiress of that house ; and make 
you a peer of France, in place of the deceased 
Count." 

" If Aurélie will assent to my departure,** re- 
plied Agenor, ** I will fotlow with the Bishop cf 
Arras." 

Reginald again took horse, and was far on his 
road, when the bishop arrived at Roussillon. At 
Vienne he halted one day to enjoy the pleasures of 
friendship, and related to the Primate his future 
plans. 

" In your plans," answered the Primate, ** I 
will cordially join. After the conduct of the Empe- 
ror towards myself at the court of Rome, and the in- 
sult which'I saw offered to that excellent old man, I 
have broken off all connexion with Louis, and am 
S6ady to join foree øf arm to power of mind, and 
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proceed on a crusade to Rome. His HoHness 
owes you much, and has, I trust, rewarded your 

» 

services with that liberality which your zeal de^ 
mands/' 

" Petrarch has more need of his liberality/' aa- 
swered De Vavasour. 

" We all have our wants, my son," replied the 
Primate; '' and though the high-minded may dis- 
regard that sordid, but useful trash, — gold, their 
fiiends must think for them. The Principality of 
Vienne is crumbling away for want of such metal : 
take you advantage of my experience." 

"I will, my friend, confess," rejoined Begi- 
nald, ** that the Pope has neither repaid the past» 
nor does he provide for the present expenses of 
my troops, employed for his service in Italy.'' 

** This is not the way for John to regain his 
papal power: I shall advise the cardinal secretary 
to r^aonstrate." 

'' Let not n^y name appear; for though my 
expenses have made me poor, yet my poverty has 
kielreased, instead of diminishing, my pride." 

" We wfll irøw talk of our own affairs. You 
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know that our late officer, Hermano, married 
Claudine, as some reparation for his want of duty 
to his Prince. Lorenzo is freed from that unwor- 
thy connexion, and I wish him to be your com- 
panion." 

Reginald now hastened to the Maison de Rons- 
signe. After mutnat inquiries, Lorenzo said, in 
reply to a qtiestion as to the manner in lø^hich he 
passed his time, — " Why, I have ceased to think 
of that treacherous brunette, who, I belieye, found 
Le Fon a more agreeable companion than his 
master. Parbleu ! we were heartily tired of each 
other." 

" I suppose," obsenred Reginald, " you have 
found metal more attractive?" 

" To be sure ; there is a lovely specimen of 
Breton flesh and blood, imported by an old wine- 
dealer of St. Colombe. Calderos tumed his un- 
holy eyes upon her; but my deputy-govemor, 
Hubert, bade me try my luck. The Breton, how- • 
ever, is too avaricious for me." 

" I have no money to lend," replied Reg^iiiald ; 
" nor would the Prince, or your mother, I think. 
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advance any for so honest and praiseworthy a 
purpose : but come with me to Paris as my seere- 
tary, and personal knight attendant ; the King will 
pay your expenses, and you will have enough to 
buy the favors of the willing beauties of Paris, and 
leave the Colombian worshipper of Plutus to wine- 
lees and Spanish integrity, of which old Calderos 
is a happy specimen : no one can accuse him of 
being ' Integer vitæ scelerisque purus.'*' 

The offer was accepted, and they speedily left 
Vienne, and making a short halt at the archiepis- 
copal palace of Lyons, pursued their route with 
rapidity. 

On the night of the arrival of the bishop of 
Arras at Roussillon, an unexpected noise was 
heard in the court-yard, and Mademoiselle de 
Cominges was announced. Aurélie received her 
politely, but coldly : not a word was said relative 
to Reginald; and when Cécile appeared at the 
morning repast, she learned that the bishop and 
Count Agenor had left the castle. Mademoiselle 
apologized for the shortness of her visit, pleaded 
urgent business, ^ind proceeded to Vienne. 

VOL. II. s 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 



CHARLES OF FRANCE. 



On Reginald's arrival in Paris, he hastened to 
the palace of Robert d'Artois, and accompanied 
him to the Chateau de Vincennes, where he wais 
admitted to the royal presence. " Our earthly 
course," said the king, *' is hastening to an end, 
and it is necessary to make arrangements for the 
future peace and welfare of our dominions. *We 
owe to you, De Vavasour, much gratitude for 
your services ; and we have to present you with 
additional grants of land, for which, as enrolled in 
our chancery, it is admitted that due consideration 
has been given. Your zeal for the restoration 
of our friend and holy Father deserves great ap^ 
plause, and we look to a continuation of such ex- 
ertions, as your known talents and valour give us 
full promise of success. — ^We are aware of your 
aflfection for the royal family of England, but we 
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trust ybu will never desert the cause of France. 
We hear that young Edward, our nephew, pos- 
sesses talent and spirit : we wish you to state our 
determination to obey the Salique law. If, there- 
fore, the queen produces a female child, I name 
Philippe de Valois rightful heir to the throne; 
and, in the mean while, will appoint him regent 
of France." 

** While your royal approbation of the Salique 
law is thus announced," said Robert, " I must 
consider that, on the same principles, your High- 
ness must admit my claims to the Comté d'Artois 
to be indubitable." 

" I admit, Count Robert," replied the king, 
" that, by right descent and just ordination, you 
are heir to those vast possessions ; but the custom 
of that country, upon which the peers have already 
decided, deprived you of your rights ; and, in order 
to recompense you for the loss, Beaumont le Rogei* 
was made a Comté-Pairie." 

" True, sire," returned the Prince, " but your 
Highness admits my natural right ?" 

" Certainly; had your predecessors established 
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those rights m their heirs-male, the Countess 
Maude could never have triumphed over you. I 
will even go further, and say, that the peers came 
to a very wrong decision ; for it was a fair opportu- 
idty to break through, and overtum, a bad and 
injudicious custom, and one decidedly prejudicial 
to the best interests of the nation, which should 
always be served by the direct heirs-male . of a 
noble famiiy, in whom the power to rule should be 
legally vested. On the same principle that placed 
my brother Philip on the throne, to the exclosion 
c^ Jane, Queen of Navarre ; and through which 
I myself succeeded to the crown, to the prejudice 
rfmy cousins Jeanne, Marguerite, and Isabelle: — 
so shall Philippe of Valois hold the reins of govem- 
ment, in preference to any female blood springing 
from my veins." 

" His Holiness the Pope," said Reginald, " ap- 
proves of your royal intentions : the Primate of 
Vienne, as well as the Archbishop of Lyons, are 
of the same opinion. The leamed Bishop of Arras 
is on his way to Paris, and his knowledge aud 
eloquence will well forward the cause of Philippe," 
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" Of the Duke of Bourbdn," answered Charles, 
^' I am assured : my creation of that Comté into 
a Duché-Pairie, in favor of a grandson of St 
Louis, will not only insure peace to the nation; 
but I die in the conviction that^ from that illustri- 
ous house, heroes will arise, to the honor and 
dignity of the crown, and to the happiness of the 
people." 

At a subsequent presentation, Count Agenor 
did homage for the title of Roussillon and Peer, 
and the Bishop of Arras had a long consultation 
with the king. After an illness of thirty-seven 
days, Charles breathed his last in his thirty-fifth 
year : the shortness of his reign, which was only of 
seven years' duration, prevented him from carrying 
into effect the plans he had formed for the happi- 
ness of his people ; but the wisdom of his conduct 
had procured them peace. He was the youngest 
of the three sons of Philippe le Bel, and was es- 
teemed the handsomest man in France : he absented 
himself from his brother Philippe's coronation at 
Rheims, as it was supposed, from family differ- 
ences. Philippe had shown his good sense in his 
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conduct towards his Queen, who was the elder 
sister of the wife of Charles. Charles had repu- 
diated his wife, who, after bearing him two chil- 
dren, was found guilty of adultery: not wishiDg 
to adopt the cruel conduct of his elder brother, who 
had ordered his wife to be strangled for the same 
crime — he set his marriage aside on pretext of pro- 
ximity of kin : this was unnecessary after her pnblic 
condemnation^ and, if a just pretext, would have 
also implicated her elder sister's marriage. On 
the contrary, King Philippe had received his wife 
with great joy after her public acquittal ; and it is 
possible this was the cause of Charles's absence 
from his coronation : but peace to his manes I 
Charles IV. was a good king. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 



As soon as the funeral of the deceased monarch 
was perfonned, Philippe de Valois commanded 
the attendance of Reginald. 

" The late king," said he, " selected you as the 
bearer of his wishes to his vassal, Edward of Eng- 
land : there, Marquis de Montserrent, is your com- 
mission ; you must depart forthwith." 

The few hours of delay were passed in conver- 
sation with the Bishop of Arras, while Agenor pre- 
pared a letter for his sister. 

" You are not aware, myfriend/' said the bishop, 
" of the contents of that packet which you delivered 
from John to the king, and which, if I mistake 
not, hastened your joumey to England. Did his 
Holiness, on parting, present you with any gift, or 
use any particular words ?" 
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" Yes," answered Reginald ; " but he commanded 
strict silence, until the moment arrived when he 
gave me liberty to speak." 

'' If the circumstance of his Holiness^s present 
communication/' rejoined the bishop, " were known 
to a person who might pass for Alphonso's sister, 
and whom I saw, before my departnre from Rous- 
sillon, in a riding dress, you would have been closely 
questioned : from her appearahce^ I thought some- 
thing had occurred, to prove that the calmest seas 
are subject to intemal conmiotion: perhaps the 
seas we speak of are not cahn ?" 

" Not always, I believe ; but we have no time 
to talk of such foUy'i let us to business : — you know 
Earl Mortimer?" 

" Yes, the antiquated favorite who govems the 
govemor of the young king; — you understand 
me. Why, Reginald, you seem more dead thaii 
alive. What is the matter ? — where is your usual 
fire? — where your quickness of apprehenaon ?— 
where the display of talent that has made you 
what you are? If you are unhappy, confide in 
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me : I am experienced in the ways of the world, 
and on every subject but one capable of giving a 
correct opinion." 

'' Perhaps the cause of my distractedness is 
owing to that very individual subject." 

*' WeD, even on this vubierable point, I will 
essay to be reasonable, just, and unbiassed." 

" The fair ally of the Pope has insulted me : I 
am not of a temper to submit to any human being. 
I am about to meet one with whom my destiny is 
considered to be allied : my affections are weakened 
by the tyranny with which I been treated, but are 
not.destroyed. I am like a vessel in a storm, near 
a dangerous coast; and the power which should 
direct the vessel is incapable of forming a correct 
decision : be you the pilot." 

" If you have a favorable pretext for break- 
ing off this unwise connexion, avail yourself of 
it." 

'* Pretexts may be easily found, but " 

" But what ? — a fine woman, with a fine terri- 
tory, b not every day to be found." 

** If they can be honorably attained, it is well. 
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my Lord Bishop ! but I fear you are too worldly- 
minded to give me counsel." 

" You wish for advice, and will not take it of 
the church." 

The ironicai tone in which this was spoken net- 
tled Reginaldy and he replied hastily, ** Were it 
from the Primate, I would ; but from " 

*' Prince Reginald," interrupted Pierre Roger, 
" I am still your friend ; do not make me your foe !" 

" ThiiJt you, my Lord of Arras, I prize your 
friendship, or fear your enmity?" 

" Come, my friend!" said Agenor, who had 
heard the last two sentences ; " my brother ! do not 
let the seeds of discord be sown amongst us; 
hitherto we have lived happily/' 

" And may still live so," replied the prelate, " if 
the Marquis can discriminate which of his friends 
is likely to be the most useful. Let us speak of 
Earl Mortimer. He can be gained to the cause of 
Philippe, and Robert d'Artois will provide the 
means t Edward is in the moon of uxoriousness : 
never did the sun shine more brightly on the 
%ouse of Valois," 
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At this nMMnent a pmsuiTant entered with 
despatches from tbe Pope, and letters, of whkh 
we shall speak heieafter. The Bishc^ hastily per- 
used a short note written to himself. 

*' I must to the Begent," said be: '' think not, 
DeVayasour, of what has passed. Beexpeditioos, 
be fortunate T 

When the Inshop had departed, Agenor en- 
tmsted a packet for the Conntess 3Iatilde to the 
care of his friend, and, embracing him, wished him 
complete success. 
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ISABEL OF FRANCE. 



A strong breeze bore Beginald tempestuously 
from Havre to Southampton. He felt a variety 
of sensations on retuming to the land which, 
though not that of his birth, had adopted him for 
a son. He had left in it friends who loved and 
esteemed him ; but who now^ from the diflerent 
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circumstances in which he stood, might considei* 
him almost as an enemy come to treat in favor of 
foreign influence. For the present, he was de- 
termined to appear only as a traTeller, and his 
English attendants prevented any nnnecessary de- 
lay« On arriving in London, his first care was to 
adjust his dress, and he then hastened to pay his 
• respects to Queen Isabel, who, whateyer her fail- 
ings or errors might haye been towards others, 
had to him been a second mother. Having pre- 
sented himself in the guard-chamber, he delivered 
his signet, and was immediately admitted. Begi- 
nald knelt, and kissed the hånd of the still band- 
some Princess : she raised, and embraced him. 
IsabeUs eyes sparkled with pleasure, on beholding 
the youth, who had so long been the object of her 
care and favor, appear in the vigour of early man- 
hood. 

** You are no longer my pretty page, Reg^ald," 
exclaimed she, '' but my handsome knight. What 
ttnlooked-for circumstance brings you here to our 
city of London ?" 

:** I am sent upon an embassy to you, gracious 
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Madame/' replied fae, ''and to his Highness King 
Edward, your son." 

" My sop will soon add the crown of France ta 
that of England," rejoined IsabeL ** Heaven be^ 
praised, he does not resemble his weak, misguided 
father." 

** At present. Madame, the throne of France 
is not open to any claim," said our hero. 

** Is not my brother Charles dead, and am I not 
next of kin ?" was the reply . 

** The French nation indulge a hope of a suc- 
cessor in the direct male line, the Queen being 
enceinte." 

" But there must be a regent if there be an in- 
fant, and Queens have filled that step to the 
throne." 

" Your brother, King Charles, of good memory, 
declared, in my presence, that, in failure of issue 
male, he named Philippe de Valois as successor 
to the throne, and in the interim nominated him 
r^ent. The question now is, whether the late 
king's will is to be obeyed or violated ; and 
I am sent by that king's order, confirmed by 
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Philippe^ to demand King Edward's acquies- 



cence." 



'* It is a question of great difficulty. By ac- 
knowledging Philippe as regent, we shall acknow- 
ledge, indirectly, his claim to the crown, to obtain 
which I am prepared to recommend the strengest 
efforts. But we will now talk upon more agree- 
able subjects. What beauties have you seen in 
your travels ? How did you pass your time in the 
gay court of Avignon? How did you leave my 
knight of Montleans ? How many fair dames have 
been captivated by that noble air V* 

Beginald related such circumstances as he 
thought would amuse the Queen, and certainly 
did not forget the Cour d'Amour. 

" Go, Reginald," said Isabel, " and visit the 
Earl of March : he is quick to take offence, 
and, if you slight him, may be dangerous. Desire 
him to attend me when it suits his convenience. I 
will send a courier to my son, who is embosomed 
in matrimonial bliss at Windsor, whither he has: 
retired from the bustle of public affairs. He will,- 
I am sure, receive you in the course of to-morrow ', 
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and you will be invited for our family-meetiDg oH 
St. Edward's day, on which occasion we shall all 
appear in gayer colours than suit a mouming sis^ 
ter. Come to me this evening at the hour of sup- 
per ; by that time I shall have my son Edward's 
answer." 

From the Queen's apartments, Reginald went 
directly to those of Mortimer, by whom he was 
coldly but civilly received. 

Having delivered the letter of Robert d'Artois, 
in which the Count stated his anxiety to maintain 
King Gharles's will ; and declared that Philippe 
was bound in the strongest wishes for Queen Isa- 
bel's welfare, and in the Earl of March's particu- 
lar weal ; — the letter concluded, by pressing upon 
the Earl the urgent necessity of the case, and the 
advantage to be derived from his prompt and pru- 
dent advice. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the promises 
made on the part of Philippe. Any one wbo has 
the slightest knowledge of those mysterious means 
whereby the affairs of courts were directed in for- 
mer days, must know full well of what composi-' 
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tion the oil is which makes the wheels within 
wheels to work. Reginald added, tfaat he was 
commLssioned to deliyer a valuable packet, but it 
was too weighty for his haste : his domestics had 
it in charge with his heavy baggage. Mortimer 
assured him of his willingness to acquiesce in the 
proposals now made, and departed to attend Queen 
Isabel, who handed to him for perusal the despatch 
intended for Windsor« He found it contained 
advice to dissolve the council of twelye, and claim 
the regency of France. 

'^ It would be impolitic and unwise, Madame, to 
send such a letter. There are spies around us; 
and, were the contents to transpire, the Earl of 
Lancaster would impeach me forthwith as the pro- 
jector. The Earl of Kent, the uncle of Edward, 
is also much to be dreaded : if the King takes one 
step towards unrestrained power, your authority 
will soon fall to the ground. Be assured, Madame, 
that it is better merely to inform the King, that 
your former page, De Vavasour, is arrived with a 
message of some importance, which he is com- 
manded to deliver in person*" 
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This plan was accordingly put in execution; 
and Mortimer, in a cool, crafty manner, proceeded 
cautiously to tread over slippery ground : however, 
he sncceeded in convincing the Queen that, as they 
had before required the assistance of Charles 
agmnst one Edward, so might they hereafter re- 
quire the aid of Philippe against another of the 
same name and kin, though of a totally opposite 
nature. Early in the evening, Mortimer retired 
to his political speculations and business, and Regi- 
nald arrived, according to the Queen's orders. 
The messenger had brought the Kingos answer, 
appointing an early hour, on the foUowing day, for 
receiving the Queen's page. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

EDWARD OF ENGLAND. 

Rbginald sent Hawkwood forward to prepare 
an Kpartment^ in order that at his arriyal he might 
atrange his dress so as to appear worthy of the 
situsction he held, as well as of entering the company 
of royalty. On arriving with Lorenzo at the. main 
gate of the castle of Windsor, Reginald found a 
cavalier fully armed, attended by a strdng guard, 
ready to receive him with the customary honors. 
Reginald reined in his horse, and begged Lorenzo 
to explain that he was unworthy of the honor, being 
simply a knight and traveller. The oflScer com- 
manding rode up, and said : — " We have the King's 
orders so to receive Sir Reginald de Vavasour :" 
the front line then wheeled up on its left. Regi- 
nald and Lorenzo were next ; the second line closed, 
and they moved on : when they entered the inte- 
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nor court, the soldiers filed oflF, and drew up in 
line, while Reginald dismounted, and, having 
thanked the oflBcer for his attention, foUowed a 
page, who conducted him through the arched cor- 
ridor which surrounded the small interior garden. 
Having ascended a narrow private staircase, Regi- 
nald passed along a suite of apartments destined 
for domestic purposes, and entered the anti-cham- 
ber to the King's closet. 

His name being announced, the door was opened, 
and he hastened to kneel, but was prevented, and 
embraced by Edward. 

" By St. George of England, Reginald, you aré 
an honor to France, as well as to this our native 
country: our court cannot boast so handsome a 
cavalier. Your military labors have not injured 
the beauty of your face, while they have added to 
the dignity of your person : we long ourselves to 
tread the field of war ; but, Reginald, I am mar- 
ried, and to such a paragon of beauty as man never 
looked on. I will present you forthwith : — Stay, 
stay, possibly my Philippa is not suflSciently ap- 
parelled to receive so handsome an ambassader." 
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" Were the Queen ready, sire, to receive the 
homage of her servant, it would be an iDsult to 
appear as I am ; but your officer of the gnard 
pressed me hither in this deshabille." 

*' It is a very handsome riding dress, of good 
Parisian shape, and would not disgrace you or your 
court; for I suppose you are now entiérement 
Fran^ois. But Philippa is not the only female 
attraction here : we have under our care a haughty 
young Fleming, who is devoted to dress, oma- 
. ments, and rank : she is a walking piece of he- 
raldry ; and, by the honor of our kingdom, I think 
her haughtiness worth subduing, and you are the 
hero of romance fitted for the encounter. How- 
ever, you are right, Reginald, in recoUecting the 
decorum which a soldier is too apt to forget : but 
, I was so anxious to be the first to see and welcome 
you, that I made my arrangements accordingly; 
and to prevent the possibility of your old acquaint- 
ance in our establishment superseding my pleasure, 
they are now drawn up near the grand staircase : 
but, my friend, you were ever fond of dress.*' 

" Yes, sire ; and my residence in the family of 
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the Prince Primate of Vienne, and at the court of 
Rome, has not lessened that fondness." 

" I suppose, however, that on the eve of the 
battle of Saintes, you thought more of iron than 
velvet V 

" NaturaUy, sire !'* 

*' The toilette was forgotten on the morning 
when you charged those villains, whom the mis- 
taken policy of the ministers of my unfortunate 
father supported. Do not blush, my friende at a 
young aspirant's praise : I know you ceased to fight 
against the subjects of Guienne, when the pemi- 
cious contract against virtue, society, and law was 
broken and destroyed. Yours was a gallant and 
well-executed enterprise; and I read, with the 
feelings of friendship, the account given by the 
Maréchal's own hånd of your heroic conduct: it 
was sent by Robert d'Artois to my queen mother. 
Well, Beginald, we have a great deal to hear ; and, 
as it is near our dinner hour, (for when alone we 
are of early habits,) you may as well prepare at once 
for conquest : for if you do not conquer our young 
hird of Juno, then Edward of England forswears 
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prophecy. We will meet you here, and ourself 
present you." 

Out readers are sufficiently acquainted with De 
Vavasour, to be assured he would not neglect such 
an opportnnity ; and we hope a sufficient interest 
has been excited, to make them wish that his debut 
may be successful. Lorenzo was in attendance ; 
but healing that Reginald was invited to the royal 
iåble, he Bsåd : ** Well, Hawkwood, you mentioned 
a place prepared for me at that of the household ; 
and unless they are as dull as Englishmen gene- 
rally, (I beg your pardon, Hawkwood ; no offence 
to you !) it will go hard if I do not contrive to be 
as happy as my noble friend the ambassader. The 
Lord preserve me from a courtly company !" 
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CHAP. XL. 

PHILIPPA OP HAINAULT, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

In compliment to the deceased King Charles, 
the ambassadør wore black velvet; but, aswas the 
ciistom in those days, his rich mantle was superbly 
embroidered in gold and jewels. His chest and 
shoulders vere covered with his various chains, 
orders, and medallions ; his cap was coroneted, and 
his richly-hilted sword, of which we have already 
spoken, hung suspended from a massive chain, 
studded with turquoises. 

On re-entering the closet, Edward joined him. 
** By our' patron," said the royal youth, " if you 
had wished to conquer our haughty Fleming, you 
could not have chosen better means: you look 
like a Prince of France." 

" But I am a subject of Guienne." 

'* We will not talk upon business to-day ; no, 
nor to-morrow, for it is our saint's day. This day 
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belong^ to the tutelary saint of Ireland ; and, as 
lord of that country^ we will honor St. Patrick^ 
and his purgatoi^, in a bumper of yin de Bor- 
deaux. I trust Philippa is now attired; and I 
actually bum with impatience to present you to 
our imperious ward, who scoffs at the nobles of our 
court, and calls them yulgar Saxons." 

Conducted by the same page, the king entered, 
by a priyate door. the haU of reception. 

** We are ready first, Reg^ald/' continued he ; 
" that is right ; the ladies should never wait for 
true knights. I will seek Philippa." 

Beginald gazed with surprise, from a deep bay- 
windowy at the magnificent scene that lay stretched 
before him : the hanging wildemess, the green 
verdure of the park and forests, the lofty though 
leafless trees, the winding Thames; — and fancy 
enriched the prospect with the proud towers of 
London, which the smoke, occasioned by a streng 
easterly wind, concealed. He compared in his 
mind the views from the royal residences in 
France, and was satisfied that nothing, there^ was 
comparable to this. 
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Edward entered with Philippa, and pointed to 
the knight, who seemed wrapped in contempla- 
tion. They made their remarks in a subdued 
tone, and at last Edward said, " Sir Reginald, 
the Queen/' 

Reginald sprung from his position, knelt, and 
saluted the extended hånd of royalty. ** Do not 
rise," exclaimed the king ; *^ you shall be Philippa's 
knight." Then, taking his sheathed sword, Ed- 
ward presented it, and the Queen slightly touched 
the shoolder of the much-honored youth. Near 
her Highness there stood a young damsel, contem- 
plating the scene. As he rose, Edward said, 
" Were you dreaming, just now, of love or 
war?" 

** Neither," replied De Vavasour, " upon the 
faith of a knight; though perhaps one at least 
ought to have occupied me, after the splendid de- 
scription given by your Highness : but, to tell the 
truth, I had forgotten the beauties of Windsor, 
and was lost in astonishment at the splendor of 
the view." 

'' That is a compliment to me," cried Edward; 
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** but here is one that better deseryes notice and 
compliment." 

Reginald was amazed at the superior charms 
he beheld in Queen Philippa, but did not dåre to 
give utterance to his feelings. 

" This, Philippa," continued Edward, " is the 
friend, companion, playmate, and school-fellow of 
my youth, — boyhood I should say, for he is my 
senior ; but, fierce and untractable as he was, he 
always treated me with kind frankness ; and 
though himself a favorite of the late king, never 
displayed towards my brother or myself aught but 
the most aifectionate disposition. And now, Re- 
ginald, I would present you to this yoimg scion of 
the house of Hainault, if I knew your proper de- 
signation/' 

" Any designation," answered our knight, 
" your Highness may think fit to give, must honor 



me." 



" By St. George, you do not want for decora- 
tions; so, Countess Matilde, acknowledge this 
knight as Sir Reginald de Vavasour, until it 
please him to leave his incognito." 
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" Come^ my fair cousin," said Philippa, '* re- 
ceive the salute of the friend of my husband." 

** Come, my pretty maid of Flanders," cried the 
Kingy ** do not refuse a handsome knight, a de- 
fender of the sex, and with more gold on his shoul- 
ders than Edward has in his treasury." 

Beginald saluted the half-willing, half-reluctant 
Matilde; and, to cover her confusion, Philippa 
made inquiries concerning the Countess Auré- 
lie. " I understand," added the Queen, " she is 
most amiable as well as most beautiful." 

" She is esteemed highly at Avignon," answered 
Reginald ; " but in the court of Windsor, she 
would be obscured by the presence of the most 
beautiful of women." 

** Sir Reginald," rejoined the Queen, " you are, 
I see, a complete courtier." 

" On the faith of a true knight," retumed De 
Vavasour, " and one who has visited various parts 
of France, I never yet saw the equal of the illus- 
trious personage who has this day conferred upon 
me a distinction, which I feel myself totally un- 
worthy to receive." 
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'* Come, Sir Modesty," exclaimed the royal £d- 
wardy *' the lord chamberlain of the household 
attonds us." 

The King led Philippa, and Matilde accepted 
the proffered hånd of Reginald. As they passed 
the anti-chamber, the attendants recognised De 
Vavasour, and hastened to kiss the hånd of one 
whom they all loved. 

When the attendants retired, Edward com- 
menced thus : — ** In order to claim some right to 
leam your adventures, I will briefly relate mine ; 
and will beg^ with my mother. When Robert 
d'Artois was made acquainted with the secret 
council of King Charles, he came in the night to 
my mother's apartment, and gave information of 
the intention to arrest her, myself, and Lord 
Mortimer, and to deliver us into the hånds of the 
English ministers. He advised our appeal to the 
Princes of Hainault. At Hainault I saw the 
lovely Philippa; and though we were both so 
young, we decided that we could be happy to- 
gether, and my mother declared she was better 
suited to be my wife than her eldest sister, as be- 
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ing more conversant with society, and more fas- 
cinating. 

*• On our landing, Prince Henry of Lancaster 
joined us, with other noblemeu, in Suffolk. Of 
subsequent affairs we need not speak, except of 
that period when it was considered that we were 
old enough to be married ; and we are certainly 
both wise enough to think ourselves very happy. 
Now, Reginald, I may claim your history." 

This of course was complied with ; and having 
heard his story, Edward said : — " Young as you 
are, Reginald, you have had an adventurous life, 
and could doubtless tell us many amusing incidents ; 
but we will not press for confessions." 

After dinner, the King proposed showing the 
• intemal arrangements of the castle, and particu- 
larly an armoury which he was forming. Philippa 
retired at an early hour, followed by Matilde ; and 
Edward, having discoursed for a short time with 
Reginald, wished him a good night's repose. When 
he reached his apartment, the "knight called for 
French wine, and, with Lorenzo, determined to 
pass two or three hours over a blazing hearth. 
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" I am commanded/' said he to his friend, *' to 
invite you to dinner to-morrow ; and, at the same 
time, the Queen desired me to apologize for not 
Doticing you sooner, but was unaware of your being 
my eompanion." 

" I could not expect to be admitted into the 
private society of royalty," was the reply ; " indeed, 
I have been much more at my ease with the house- 
hold: — ^but may I ask your opinion of the noble 
sister of our friend Agenor ?" 

** My opinion, Lorenzo, is freely at your service. 
The Countess Matilde has regal pretensions in 
her air; has a smooth clear skin, regular fea- 
tures, hazel eyes, and black hair, with a tinge of 
gold when viewed in the light : she is of a fine 
tall figure, considering her youth ; and, were Queen 
Philippa not present, must command universal at- 
tention. Perhaps it is that the Queen is more to 
my particular taste, and that her manners are more 
captivating ; but I certainly consider it impossible 
for any one to appear to advantage in her pre- 



sence." 



'' And if it be not impertinent to ask, does your 
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Excellency think that the wishes of the family of 
Montleans will be fulfiUed ?" 

" I have not thought about the wishes of the 
family of Montleans, or any other family : I have 
been so charmed with the friendly reception of the 
King, and the amiable condescension of the Queen, 
that my ideas have floated about in a sea of . de- 
light, and I have almost wished ta find myself 
fixed for life upon some of the Britannic cliffs." 

" Marquis of Montserrent and Count of Mont- 
auban, you must not desert France, unless France 
desert you." 

" Fear not, friend Lorenzo : Philippe must treat 
me in a very different manner from that in which 
he now does, to make me forget what I owe to 
King Charles and Robert d'Artois." 
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CHAP. XLI. 

EDWARD THE MARTYR. 

Apter attending morning service at the royal 
chapel, the King proposed an excursion, into the 
forest. The day was tolerably serene for the mcmth 
of March ; and the climate of England being simi- 
lar to that of her native land, Philippa was not 
afraid to encounter the piercing blast of early 
spring. She took the precaution, however, to wrap 
herself in a richly-trimmed mantle of purpie velvet, 
lined with costly furs; and, moouted on a grey 
palfrey, with rich furniture of the same material 
as the robe, appeared to her subjects a model of 
regal beauty. As Reginald assisted Matilde to 
mount her prancing Arab, she said, " You have 
not delivered to me the letter of my brother, which 
I am most anxious to receive." 

" Fair Countess," answered the knight, " I have 
not had an opportunity : it does not become a true 
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knight to assault the sanctity of a lad/s chamber ; 
and^ ontil it pleaseth her to whom I offer my ho- 
mage to order my attendabce, I must with patience 
bear the pain of absence, and not complain that 
the light of the sun is hidden from my eyes/' 

'' Is that the French or the Italian mode of 
paying court to a young lady? Think you. Sir 
Reginald, I am so weak as to imagine you feel one 
iota of what you express? Inquire this evening 
for the apartment of my grand-aunt and gouver- 
nante, la Baronne d'Amheim. She wishes to see 
you, but is confined to her chamber by indisposi- 
tion." 

As they rode through the park, the improve- 
ments now making under the immediate direction 
of the King excited attention^, and drew forth just 
admiration. Their course was directed towards a 
secluded spot in the forest, where, surrounded by 
a wildemess of thicket, stood a rudely-carved stone 
cross, which had been originally erected near Corfe 
Castle, on the spot where Edward, king of the 
West Saxons, had been murdered. This cross 
had been removed from its original site, to this 
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wild and appropriate place by King Edward I. 
It had, in former days, been a favorite hannt of 
Edward and his yonng companion. Philippa hav- 
ing dismounted, the King forced his way through 
the entangled underwood, and the party arrived 
at the spot, from whence there was a view of the 
royal castle on one sidø, and the extensive forest 
on the other. Matilde expressed herself charmed 
with the noble prospect, and declared, that she 
had never seen wy thing so Wjorthy of a Sang as 
the royal residence of Windsor. '* Its position^" 
observed she, '' is as seaure from attack as it is 
dignified and overawing." 

** Think you, Reg^inald," said Edward, ^' oor 
old acquaintance Ethelred still inhabits these 
woods ? " 

" If,'' replied De Vavasour, *' it please the 
Queen of beauty to permit so uncoudi a being to 
approach her presence, I wUl summon him." 

^* Philippa, half; curipus and half alarm^, ai^ 
sented;. At the base of tjie cross there- wa^ a Iwass 
plate with large n^ystip Saxon characters: on this 
R^ginald struck, and the soimd, of ^ loud: an4; 
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distaut bell echoed in answer. He repeated his 
signal, and was again replied to. 

'' He comes, Madam,'' exclaimed Reginald : — 
" he is here ! " 

All eyes were directed to a thick coppice of 
hoUy-wood and juniper ; from the centre of which 
appeared an immeuse head, with black streaming 
locks, and curling beard and mustachios. Any 
person who has seen the figures of Gog and Magog, 
may form a tojerably just idea of the gigantic 
figure which, supported by a massive club, seemed 
to arise perpendicularly out of the earth. Over 
his shoulders there hung, on one side, a wolf 's 
head and paws ; and his Herculean form, in its 
natural shape and weather-beaten colour, was dis- 
played in primeval nudity, excepting where the 
skins of the same animal encircled his waist; 
thereby preventing an outrage upon modesty, 
Philippa seized the arm of her husband, while Ma- 
tilde clung for protection to Reginald. " Be not 
afraid, Ethebred," said Edward; " we are all 
friends!'' 

" Great Prince of Windsor ! " replied the un- 
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con tb figare ; " descendant from a line of Kings ! — 
name your commands/' 

" Here is my wife : — do homage, Saxon, at the 
shrine of beauty ! Say, will her life be as happy as 
ber merits deserve?" 

" She will enjoy long life and happiness, and 
be the honored mother of as many children as there 
are months in the year." 

'* Briefly relate your history, that the Queen 
may judge how far you may be credited." 

** No one ever yet doubted Ethelred. — ^The 
founder of our family w^as the son of Ethelred, 
whose mother caused the death of Edward, the 

youthful king of the West Saxons, who received 

- « 

the title of Martyr, in consequence of the nu- 
merous miracles performed at his tomb. The wife 
of Ethelred having discovered the inconstancy of 
her husband, ordered the mother to be bumt for 
witchcraft, and the child to be sold to the Irish as 
a slave. Thb was then a common practice, and 
infants were sold with as little compnnction as. 
cattle ; but in the miserable reign of Ethelred, a 
law was enacted to prevent such cruelty. The son 
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of this slave fought under Harold at the battle of 
Hastings, and was made prisoner ; but his wounds 
being too numerous and severe for him to be con- 
sidered useful as a serf, he received his liberty, 
and established himself in the county of Dorset. 
Here he became acquainted with an Egyptian 
fortune-teller : she was descended from Dositheus, 
the magician of Samaria, who had admitted among 
hisToUowers a woman, whom he called the Moon ; 
and who accidentally gave birth to the female 
from whom I now claim antiquity of Egyptian 
origin. These points may appear to you, ladies, of 
little consequence ; but nothing is so material as to 
establish, on undeniable grounds, thex)rigin of the 
mysterious power which I inherit. Their son, 
Ethelred, was instructed in the study of the stars, 
and the laws of nature. At an early age he 
became skilled in the art of prescience, and ac- 
companied his mother, who was called Idulkilla 
the sorceress, into her native land. Here his mind 
was enlarged by the study of the Chaldæan and 
Coptic languages, and he became versed ih hiero- 
gljrphics. Håving married an Armenian, he re- 
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turned to his own country, where his profession 
secored him a sufficient provision. Ethelred was 
enabled to support all those wanderers of Asia, 
whose g^b gave them great importance ; but he, 
who reigned over them, only wore the same cover- 
ing as you see on his descendant. At his death, 
he prophesied that his family would never be 
extinct, provided one of its members resided near 
this cross : when your grandfather, of illustrious 
memory, removed this relic, he allowed my father 
to establish himself near it; but my parents dying, 
have left me to close the unfortunate race of 
Ethelred the Saxon." 

** It is a pity so noble a line should be extinct/' 
remarked Edward: " here is a travelied knight: 
by the faith of a King, he could well provide you 
a help-mate." 

" If he wiU promise so to do," replied the Saxon, 
" I can reward him." 

" My endeavours, good Ethelred,'^ said De Va- 
vasour, " shall not be wanting; and, ere long, I 
shall visit the Neapolitan territories, where King 
Robert protects all the inspired votaries of augury ; 
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among whom, it will be hard, if I do not find a 
priestess willing to devote herself to the noble pup- . 
pose of rescoing from decay so extraordinary a 
race." 

" I believe you will assist me," replied Ethel- 
red, '* and I have tokens which assure me of your 
power." 

" Now, Ethelred," observed Edward, " you 
must give this young damsel as good a fortune as 
you have promised our Queen. Look at her 
ripening beauties, and majestic air." 

" Do not be afraid, my pretty damsel," exclaimed 
the soothsayer to Matilde : " Ethelred wars only 
with the wicked. May it please the King to re- 
tire a few paces? I read, young lady, that you 
will be a wife, but I see no indication of your 
becoming a mother: you will endure both 
pleasure and paui: you will see foreign lands, 
and witness diré events: and your joy will be 
tumed to grief, at seeing the lion fall beneath 
the boar." 

Matilde stood in an attitude of thought, and the 
Queen said, in an under-tone, " Can your skill 
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portray the figare of him who is destined to be 
the husband of this childless wife?'' 

Ethehred touched the brazeu tablet, and it fell 
on the ground. He took from the handle of his 
cldb a silver tube, covered with hieroglyphics ; 
and, pouring upon the polished mirror some dark 
gray sand, there appeared a figure which we shall 
not describe : from a small phial he let drop some 
red liquor, which he poured upon the sand; and 
then took a thin piece of skin, and gave to Matilde 
the traces of the characters, which she placed in 
her bosom. Ethelred replaced the sand, closed 
the tablet, and received a gift from the Queen. 

The ladies then remounted their horses; but 
Matilde continued, during their ride, wrapt in 
thought, and apparently much depressed in spirits. 
When they entered the castle, the Queen desired 
the young Countess to accompany her to her pri- 
vate closet. A cheerful fire was blazing on the 
hearth, and Philippa begged her to restore the 
aniihation which the cold had subdued. 

'' It is not the cold of the atmosphere," replied 
the maiden, '' but the chili of the heart." 
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*' What ! so young, and yet have a heart to 
chiU?" 

" Yes, Philippa, I have a heart, — at least I 
had a heart, — ^but yesterday I thought it beat 
strangely, as if it no longer owncd my power ; and 
to-day the predictions of that savage-looking man 
have alarmed me, and I am weak enough to be- 
lieve in his skill." 

** Recollect, my dear Matilde, that you must 
appear in great beauty to-day. Your suitor, John 
of Eltham, accompanies the Queen Dowager and 
his young sisters, and I should be sorry to see our 
cousin outshone. Come, my love, think no more 
of the Saxon or his astrology. Retire to your 
apartment, and dress out your charms to the best 
ad vantage : place this white rose in your hair, and 
leave coroncts and plumes to the princesses Joan 
and Eleanor." 

On her return, Matilde found the Queen ready 
to accompany her husband to the grand hall of 
state, which was splendidly prepared. 

Reginald presented Count Lorenzo de Lunheim, 
governor of Vienne, in Dauphiné. 
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'* And how/' said the King, '* shail I name you 
to my brother John, who has just entered ?" 

" The Count of Montauban." 

" Earl of Cornwall," continued Edward, " you 
may recognize an old acquaintance in the Count of 
Montauban." 

John of Eltham cordially greeted Reginald on 
his return to England, and then took his place 
near the Countess Matilde. Prince Dayid of 
Scotland, the affianced husband of Princess Joan, 
foUowed; and shortly afterwards, Queen Isabel 
entered with her two daughters, attended by the 
Earl of March. 

The entertainment was what we might call very 
duU; and though Philippa, who was famous for 
powers of conversation, and accustomed from her 
earliest youth to society, exerted herself to make 
the day pass off with éclat, still she was obliged to 
confess that the party of the previous day was in- 
finitely more agreeable. 

" It will give me great pleasure," said her High- 
ness to Reginald, " to see your famed beauty of 
Roussillon ; not because she is handsome, but ber 
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cause she is amiable and unaffected. The in- 
structions which my cousin has received make her 
at times appearpedantic; and the airs she assumes 
as an heiress, are to me equally astonishing and 
absurd. Imagine, Sir Reginald, that she has this 
day refused the offer of onr brother John I** 

'* My attention, madam, was in youth so fixed 
upon the noble qualities of Prince Edward, that I 
overlooked the qualifications of his brother ; but the 
Lady Matilde must feel honored by such atten- 
tions, and ought to have good reasons ere she 
reject proposals so advantageous.'' 

" I believe she had no reason except the maiden 
one— * I had rather not?*"* 
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CHAP. XLII. 



THE PEARL. 



Philippa withdrew to her own apartment ; and 
Isabel, with her daughters, went to the gallery, ac- 
companied by the young Scottish Prince. Matilde 
retired to the chamber bf her aunt, and was replying 
to various questions relative to the dresses wom by 
the different ladies and knights at the royal table, 
when a page demanded the Baroness's permission for 
the Marquis of Montserrent to pay his respects. 

*^ I have not the pleasure of knowing such a 
person : did he say he was acquainted with me ?" 

'^ No, madame ; the esquire of his Excellency 
said h^ had not that honor." 

" Where is the Marquis ?" 

" In the glass gallery, awaiting your orders." 

'^ Patience !" said the Baroness, addressing one 
of her ladies ; '' be pleased to look from the win- 
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dow in my closet, and bring me word if you are 
acquainted with the person of the Marquis." 

'' It is the handsome knight just arriyed from 
France, madam/' retumed the attendant ; ** and 
he has round his throat the finest coUar of pearls 
you ever beheld." 

'' It is the Count of Montauban/' interposed 
MatildQ, ** who brings me a letter from my brother 
Agenor : I pray you, admit him." 

Reginald entered ; and, as he bowed gracefully 
to the ladies, Matilde started back on beholding 
the figure of Ethelred's tablet realised. He had 
thrown off his weighty robe of state, wearing only 
the white under-dress; and held in his hånd a 
white velvet cap. 

As the knight presented, on bended knee, the* 
letter of Agenor, Matilde thought it was a pity 
that so handsome a figure should ever be hidden 
by a cumbrous robe of state. As he recovered Im 
position, a pearl ornament described by Ethelred 
fell from the rose which adomed his cap, at thu 
foot of Matilde. — With the instinctive curioMity 
of youth, the Countess took it up. 
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** It is the most beautiful ornament/' said she, 
** I ever beheld ; but the uncommon size of the pearl 
at first prevented my noticing those curioos jewels 
attached to it. The pearl resembles a heart, and 
there is, I think, some mystery attached to these 
accompaniments." 

" Vcjry possibly there is/' replied Reginald ; "for 
it was taken from the turban of a Saracen in one 
of the crusades." 

The brooch was handed to the Baroness, and the 
letter of Agenor was perused. Madame d'Amheim 
remarked : — " It appears to me a very yaluable 
curiosity : may I ask some further particulars ?" 

" If the Lady Matilde will condescend to ac- 
cept ity I will relate all that I know upon the 
subject." 

"I cannot answer for her acceptance/' retumed 
the Baroness ; " but I should think her doing so 
would be satisfactory to my nephew of Montleans. 
When you have perused your letter, my dear niece, 
if there are no secrets, it would be agreeable to 
me to see how the young Agenor expresses him- 
self/' 
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*' ITie letter, madame, is principally in praise of 
his friend, the bearer, who saved not only his life, 
but that of one dearer to him than life. There it 
is.'' 

The Baroness foond one paragraph yery strongly 
expressed, which decided her how to aet. " We 
have been accnstomed," said Agenor, ** to give and 
receive presents ; if therefore, in the warmth of his 
heart, Reginald offers you a gift, do not let your 
maiden modesty put him to the pain of seeing it 
refused ; but look upon him, my dearest sister, as 
the friend of one who longs personally to assure 
you of the force of his brotherly affection." 

Madame retumed the letter, and then handed 
the brooch to Reginald, who looked much disap- 
pointed. As Matilde was not attending to what 
was going on, the Baroness said, — ** Press her 
acceptance of it yourself." 

** Lady Matilde," said our hero, " I have a 
boon to ask." 

" Name it, sir," answered the young Countess : 
" I will grant it for the sake of Agenor." 
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" It is the acceptance on your part of this 
trifle." 

" For my brother's sake I will not hesitate ; — 
but you must relate the particulars whiph you 
spoke ofy as I am confident there is some mystery 
attached to the jewel." 

** It was the gift of a desceudant of Mahomet to 
her lover, a Saracen Prince : and the figures are 
meant as emblems of constancy. It was tom from 
the Saracen's turban by a Prince of France, and 
subsequently given to Pope John. 

** On my departing from Avignon, I wore 
this cap, and his Holiness said, — * Take this as 
my parting gift; place it in that rose, and the 
purity of the pearl will absorb the odour of the 
flower. If the pearl fall from out its blooming 
bed, at the feet of dnnocence, be assured of the 
existence of attraction, and do not fail to present 
it to the person who deserves to wear it. It is an 
emblem : the Romans cailed it ' Unio.' You, beau- 
tiful lady, have proved the truth of the Popens 
prediction." 
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'^ It is a pity to part the ornament from its 
rosy bed^" rejoined Matilde : ** it appears so beau- 
tifuly that I must be bold enough to beg the flower 
abo/' 

With some hesitation, Reginald presented it, 
saying it was not worthy of her acceptance, but 
was a magic flower. 

** I declare it is a charming flower, and smells 
as sweet as if it were natural : you said the pearl 
had the power of absorbing the perfume ; — ^let us 
see if your saying will be verified.^ 

Reginald became abstracted in thought, and it 
is possible that Cécile and her red rose formed a 
part of his cogitations : but recovering himself, 
** Countess Matilde/' he added, ** my intrusion 
upon your kindness does not end here ; for I must 
beg your attention to the commands of the Pope. 
When his Holiness had himseif attached the 
ornament, he continued: — ' In my private desk 
there is a collar of pearls, which I destine as the 
property of her who deserves to have the Soldan's 
treasure; — for that small ornament, trifling as it 
is, has a very great value. Hére is something 

VOL. ir. X 
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more likely to catch the eye, and I beg you to 
offer li, in my name, to the fair lady whom des- 
tiny shall make mistress of the Mahometan heart."' 

Reginald then took off the coUar of pearls, and 
taid it at the feet of Matilde. *' Do you imagine/' 
exclaimed she, '' that I would accept sa yalnable 
a present at your hånds ? " 

" No, Lady Matilde, it is presented by me, but 
is not a gift of mine : it was the Pope's. By ac- 
cident I ventured to arrange this coUar around my 
unworthy neck : but, if you are disposed to refuse 
this gift of the head of the church, it will rest with 
yourself to return it to his Holiness- through your 
brother, Count Agenor, giving your reasons for 
declining the honor intended. To speak candidly, 
Countess Matilde, the Pope commanded me not to 
wear the pearl, until after my first presentation to 
the Queen of England. Such an ornament as this 
becomes not a knight, but would be well suited to 
the dress you wear ; although any thing which eon- 
ceals a part of the lovely pillar which supports so 
beautiful a head must be disadvantageous to the 



wearer." 
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** Did his Holiness instruct you how to prove 
his present unacceptable, and yet compel its ac- 
ceptance? If refused, I suppose your Excellency 
wonld attribute that which would result from pro* 
priety of feeling, to vanity." 

** Come, Sir Reginald/' said the Baronne, 
" obey the Pope's wishes, who seems to have de- 
pided in his own mind, though not directed in his 
discourse, that my niece should be the Mahometan 
houriy and took care to fasten the brooch so 
loosely, that it should fall at her feet.'* 

During this somewhat sagacious remark against 
blind destiny, Matilde perlnitted the coUar to be 
arranged^and on Reginald's retiring from the apart- 
ment, acknowledged that it was the most beau- 
tiful ornament for the neck she had eyer seen, and 
thought the Pope a delightful man for sending her 
a present in so gallant a manner. Reginald having 
placed a gold rosette in his cap/ and thrown a 
short mantle of rose-colored velvet over his 
shoulder, hastened by the private stair to the 
Plaisaunt. 

As he turned one of the angles, his progress 
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was arrested by the advance of the King and 

Qneen. 

Reginald awaited their approach. '* We meet 

as friends here, sir kmght/' exclaimed Philippa : 

*' the King begs you to replace your honnet : it is 

of a handsome shape^ bnt rather of the weightiest. 

My head would ache to wear it, bnt I presume it 

IS the Parisian mode." 

Edward inquired for Matilde; And Reginald 

•■ 

hastened to avail himself of a permission to seek 
the young damsel. Ascending by the principal 
stair, he reached a gallei^, where Matilde was 
walking with a manuscript in her hånd, trying to 
compose the agitation created in her by the late 
interview. Her heart, of whose palpitations she 
had complained to the Queen, was now in a state 
of rebellion. 

On entering the Plaisaunt, the velvet fell from 
Reginald's shoulders, and Philippa exclaimed« 
" Good heayens! look. Lord Edward; there is 
the figure formed by the Saxon, and Matilde 
wears a rose and pearl !" When they approached, 
the Queen remarked the beauty of the necklace. 
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aud Matilde replied, with a blush, '' It is the gift 
of his Holiness the Pope." 

** In reward, I suppose, of your brother's ser- 
vices V 

'' It was my brother*s wish I should accept 
such a gift." 

*' Andthepfearl?" 

*' That also was from Pope John : he wished 
the two ornaments not to be separated; and though 
one was more than I merited, I would not offend 
his Holiness by a refusal." 

** Did yon feel any wish to refuse such a gift 
froin such a personage?" 

** I assure your Highness/' interposed Regi- 
naldy ** it was in compliance with the reiterated 
request of Madame la Baronne, that the Lady 
Matilde assented." 

" You were the bearer then. Sir Reginald?" 

" The unworthy instrument of the PontiflTs 
will," replied he. 

Edward began to think Reginald had found 
his way to the Saxon cross before this moming^s 
visit. 
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** Will you allow me/' said the King, " to exa- 
mine thai beautiful oraament? On the gold 
work which surrounds it^ I see there is the iSgure 
of a lion struck by a spear. How beautifully it is 
éxecated! see, hére is a Moorish building, and 
banners, and variousfigurés!" 

** Tbink you, Matilde/' said the Queen, in a Iow 
tmie, ^' there is any reference in this to the threat- 
ened sorrow?" 

" I know not what to tbink ; bnt when we are 
in private, I will communicate to you what has 
passed." 

" I will not bear it, uniess I may tell my bus- 
band." 

** I know tbat between you there is but one 
heart, one mind, one soul ; — and may Heaven long 
continue such true matrimonial happiness, which 
it seldom falls to the lot of crowned heads to 
ehjoy !" 

Queen Isabel and the rest of the party retumed 
from their promenade in the Plaisaunt : both the 
young princesses broke forth in raptures abotit the 
coUar of pearls; and when they heard it came 
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from so great a personage as tlie Pope, tliey bcg- 
ged to know whether he was old or young, ugiy or 
handsome. 

" He is very handsome, but he is also very 
old/' observed our hero. 

" Well, I do not admire old beauties, whatever 
some other people may do," said Joan to her sister. 
Queen Isabel appeared scarlet one moment, and 
white the next, but did not utter a word. Regi- 
nald called the King's attention to some beautiful 
birds which were flying beneath the wall of the 
terrace. ** They are some favorites of the 
Queen," remarked Edward, ** who wish to re- 
mind their provisors that it is the hour of feed- 

uig. 

In attention to the King's remark, Philippa 
ordered a page to seek the basket which lay in 
the pavilion, and to foUow her to the feeding- 
ground. 

Queen Isabel had retired to give vent to her 
feelings ; the Princesses had disappeared with the 
young Prince, and thus Matilde was left alope with 
De Vavasour, '* Did you remark," said the for- 
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mer, '* the countenance of Queen Isabel^ when 
Princess Joan made that childish remark ?" 

** Undoubtedly I did/'answeredReginald; '' and, 
to prevent the King from n^akiag the same obser- 
Tation, I alluded to the hirds: but did you, fair 
lady, see the manner with which Queen Philippa 
viewed the pearl, or hear what she said conceming 
the Saxon?" Matilde imagined that Reginald al- 
luded to the remark made to herself, and was evi- 
dently confused: the return of Queen Philippa 
relieved her from . the embarrassment, and they 
entered the castle for the entertainments of the 
evening. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 



THE KING'S closet. 



The day of festiyity being passed, Reginald 
received a summons to attend the King ; and he 
found also the Queens Philippa and Isabel seated. 

'' The presence of these ladies, Reginald/' began 
his Highness, ** will not only aid our debate, by 
affording their adyice, but also restrain me from 
using those haughty and unguarded expressions 
whicb sometimes escape from my lips, and whi(;h 
I blame the fierceness of my nature for fooliihly 
dictating. Now we will hear your message." Tho 
request of the deceased monarch of France wun 
then stated, as well as the decision that Prince hud 
made. *^ And tbink you, noble knight/' continued 
the King, ** that Edward is disposed to givo up 
one iota, because Charles, who would have iinpri-' 
soned both myself and my mother, thougbt proper, 
in his dying moments, to mako u requeitt for what 
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he calls the peace of his kingdom ? The question 
for us first to consider is, whether my mother, 
Isabel of France, has a natural right to the crown ; 
we must next consider whether there are laws in 
existence which bar the exercise of that right ; and 
then inquire whether such bar attaches also to the 
male heirs of her body/' 

" At present, sire, the question is not relative to 

« 

a claim to the throne, but to the establishment of 
a regency, which is, under all circumstances, abso- 
lutely necessary." 

" True, and the fittest person to be regent is 
Queen Isabel, as nearest of kin to the deceased 
monarch. Her talents are well known ; and, being 
still in the fuU vigour of life and intellect, she ought 
to be first considered. Admitting for the moment 
that King Charles's reasoning is sound, and that 
there exists in reality a law, which I believe to be a 
thimera, it would be the interest of Queen Isabel 
to protect the rights of her nephew, she having no 
direct interest in the succession ; while Philippe de 
Valois might wish to have a rival removed, who 
stood between him and the throne." 
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" It appears to me. Lord Edward, extremely 
difficnlt to establish the right that Queen Isabel 
claims ; and I think her Highness would find great 
opposition to her power, even if it were esta- 
blished." 

" Let the peers of France once proclaim my 
mother regent, and I will maintain her so." 

'^ It appears to me that the dread of such an 
issue would contribute to give increased energy to 
opposition : the French nation has the same repug- 
nance as the English to foreign interference ; and 
stirring the question will but increase the enmities 
still aliye« The kingdom of France is daily be- 
coming more strengthened in power, and the various 
provinces it contains more cemented in the bonds 
of amity and good-will. An attack from a foreign 
country, in support of interference with its internal 
govemment, would strengthen instead of weaken- 
ing these bonds ; and the probable result of such an 
attack would be the loss of those fine provinces, 
now admitted to belong, by right of descent, to the 
crown of England." 

" It would be useless to tell you, Count of 
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Montauban, a distinguished and well-informed war- 
rior, thatwe areprepared for war« The disastrous 
issue of the mismanagement of public affairs, both 
at home and abroad, piaces os in that state which 
renders peace not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary. If, however, after anxious efforts for 
secure alliance with Scotland, and our determina- 
tion of affiancing our sister to Prince David, in 
compliance with the wishes of our queen-mother, 
the turbulent Scots should excite our wrath, — ^we 
will ourselves show them that the memory of our 
great Edward is still cherished, and bid them re- 
coUect that they more dreaded the bones of that 
illustrious King than they did the muscles, sinews, 
and power of his successor. Our Welsh subjects 
are in peaceful obedience to our laws ; and we trust 
our marriage wiU give them a Prince worthy of 
the title of Wales, and whose yalour shall bind to 
him their affections with their duty. We are not 
yet masters of the subject sufficiently to say that 
Qur hot-headed Irishers are well disposéd ; but I 
think the way is clear how to manage them. It 
will be necessary to keep a large and well-appoint- 
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ed anny constaiitly employed Aere, to pay the 
troops regolarly, and to enfinroe strict discipline. 
The best Ueatenant tliat has been sent thither, was 
that spoidthrift Garestcm : he kept the people in 
good order and obedience, and won their hearts at 
the same time by his liberality. Levying an army 
there wonid be also a usefol measnre, and we might 
employ it against the Seots . the fdeasure of both 
these nations ccmsists in fighting, and it may be as 
well to f^y off one viotent spirit npon another. 
We have willingly made yoa master of oar policy, 
without any concealment of oor difficnlties; but 
these impediments shall not prerent Edward of 
England from claiming his matemal rijE^ts, ad- 
mitting, as he does, that he is not now prcpared 
forcibly to uphold them. 

** We shall meet^ Count Beginald, hereafter in 
public assembly ; and recollect, if the decision of 
the council be against my individual voice, yet I 
will raise it for Isabel and the regency, tbougb 
that yoice were to be the war-cry of destruction 
both to the French and Eoglish nations. For your 
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courteous demeanour and attention, we give our 
thanks, and for the present bid you adien." 



CHAP. XLIV. 

FOOD FOR LOVE AND JEALOU8Y. 

When the audience was at an end, Isabel desired 
Beginald to attend her to the Plaisannt. ** It is 
useless/' said she, ** to oppose the King in his 
closet ; but Queen Philippa is much inclined for 
peaceful measures; and when the point comes 
under public discussion, Earl Mortimer is pre- 
pared to support your wishes. There are some 
lords of the council who must be gained." 

The Queen was leaning on the arm of her young 
protegé, and either admiring his manly beauty, 
or thinking of past days; when her reverie was 
interrupted by the noise of wrangling words. Re- 
ginald hastened to the entrance-gate, and there 
found Hobson in high argument with the sentinel 
on duty. Hobson, with a sagacious look and his 
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finger to his nose, presented a packet. It was 
directed to Queen Isabel. On reading its coutentSy 
the Queen said to Reginald, '' I must to London, 
and you shall be my escort. Give orders for our 
departure." 

'' I must demand King Edward's permission ; 
and that obtained, am your Highness's slave." 

" Here he comes, with his adored mate : they 
always put me in mind of turtle-doves, and I be- 
lieve are etemally billing and cooing. It strikes 
me they grow thin ; and Philippa, if she does not 
take care, will lose those beauties which Edward 
so admires. My son/' pursued she, addressing the 
King, " Reginald has a boon to ask of your 
Highness." 

** I will grant him any," was the reply. 

** Except permission to depart," said Philippa. 

** That is exactly what he wants, and his purpose 
is to escort a queen," rejoined Isabel. 

" Mydear mother, Philippa laid our royal s word 
on her chosen knight." 

'* And a queen dowager must give way to a 
queen regnant, I suppose!'* 
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'* Dispose ofour knight, madame, as you wili/' 
intermpted Philippa ; " but hasten his return.^ 

*' The sooner we depart, madame/' rejoined 
Isabel, ** the sooner shall Reginald be again at 
your feet." 

'^ Not at onrs, Qneen Isabel, but at those of 
our fair cousin." 

" Do yon, madame, take part against our son? 
or think you," added Isabel, haughtily, ^' that a 
Plantagenet is uuworthy to wed an heiress of 
Hainault?" 

" Queen mother, I pray you, restrain your 
tongue," answered Edward: " we have borne 
much at your hånds; take care how you pro« 
voke our wrath, by insulting our Queen. Your 
Highness's attendants are in waiting." 

Queen Isabel, in an unceremonious manner, 
departed ; and Reginald, anxious to remove him- 
self from a scene in which he had unconsciously 
formed a principal feature, leaped on his horse, 
and took the command of the Queen's escort. 

" Our royal mother," exclaimed the king, " has 
not carried off also the Count Lorenzo ; nor shall 
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her petttlance destroy our poUteness ; — we will in- 
yite him to our table." A page in waiting an- 
nounced to Lorenzo the honor intended him» and 
he took his seat facing the Countess Matilde. — 
Royal persons mix so little with the world, that 
they are naturally curious to hear the domcstic 
history of their fellow-bdhgs, Lorenzo was en- 
couraged to relate various circumstances con- 
nected with oar past story, 

** It seems, Count," observed Edward, " that 
your leader is bom under a star of fortune ; and I 
know not whether most to praise his self-command 
or his yalour." 

^* Sir Beginald, sire/' rejoined Lorenzo, ** has 
various claims to public notice; and in civil courts, 
as well as martial fieids, has displayed great 
powers. He has also essayed oratory ; for hé was 
a candidate f(Hr the silver rose in the Court of 
Love." 

** Your account of his gallant bearing in behalf 
of the wife of my brother pleases me the most," 
said Matilde. '' What thmk you of Aurélie ?" 

'' I am scarcely, madame, an impartial observer; 

VOL. II. y 
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for before Count Agenor beheld her, I was her 
devoted admirer." 

'^ So, she deserted you for my brother ? " 

*^ No, lady! she preferred your brother.to your 
hamble servant/* 

King Edward tnmed the subject to Avignon, 
and to the tonmament there held. ** I suppose," 
said Philippa, ** the lady Anrélie was the fair- 
one who inspired De Vavasour to deeds of glory ?" 

*^ No, illustrious Princess ! " repUed Lorenzo : 
" he wore there the colours of Cécile de Co- 
minges.'' 

Matilde changed colonr. Lorenzo, who had 
perhaps tasted too frequently the exhilarating cup, 
continued : — " In truth, madame, were I hot 
speaking in such company, I should say, none 
could so inspire as the captivating Cécile ! ". 

^^ Is she more beautiful than Laura ?" asked 
Matilde. 

" To my taste, and that of my friend, infinitely 
superior/' 

The Queen again changed the subject to Pe- 
trarch, — perceiving evident marks of the effect 
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produced by the high panegyrics which Lorenzo 
bestowed on his friend, whom he considered 
saperior to all the world; and also thinking that 
the name of Cécile might in prudence have been 
omitted. 

*' May I inquire/' said the King^ ** into the 
character of the Prince Primate and Pope John, 
who seem both so interested in your hero's wel- 
farer 

** Youp Highness may well call him a hero/' 
exclaimed Lorenzo; ^' for in the field, or in the 
bower, none can equal Sir Reginald de Vavasour." 

Again the Queen thought of love and jealonsy. 
'* You do not answer his Highness's question/' 
said she. 

'* The Prince Primate is, by education, a sol- 
dier; by necessity, a priest: John, on the con- 
trary, is a priest by choice, and by necessity a 
soldier. The Primate is unaffectedly generous ; the 
Pope altogether pennrious: the Primate wonld 
resign all his high dignities, to wed one lovely 
woman ; while John would not part with a single 
priyilege, to gain the hearts of the whole sex.'* 
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" The Primate,^ rejoined the royal host, *^ must 
be my friend; and I must be, or appear to be, the 
friend of the Pope. — How is our ambassador 
esteemed at the court of A yignon X" 

" Most highly, sire, and most deservedly^*' 

*' His report of the manners of the inhabitants, 
nay, even of some of those who should aet other«- 
wise, — is not favorable ; and I think it wonderful 
that Reginald should so well have escaped tempta- 
tion." 

'^ True, sire! for when he retumed as the suc- 
cessful defender of the fair sex, all hearts were 
(qien to receive him/' 

** May I ask, sir," inquired Philippa, '' if Cécile 
de Cominges is married or immarried ? " 

** You may say, neither one nor the other, or 
both; — for she is considered by a decree — ^no, 
what do I say? — ^not by a decree, but by a 
decision: — no, not that ! — ^In short, madame, she is 
contracted to be married, and considers herself as 
a bride." 

The yarious subjects that were discussed pro- 
longed the conversation until a late hour; and 
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wheo the King retured, he declared to Philippa 
that the descriptions and lively character of the 
young secretary and soldier had fully compensated 
him for tha absence of his principal guest. 

** It is fortunate/' 4said Philippa^ '* that no 
damsel was present« who expected devotion at the 
hånds of our knight.*' 

" Surely, Count Lorenzo said nothing but what 
most have encouraged the passion of love ?" 

** Yes, Lord Edward! and if Love had attacked 
^..^.å. Co»f. ,U,r, Wh. W gi™ 
rise to another passion, called jealousy : for it 
seems tolerably evident^ that our ypung friend has 
formed an attachment, of the results of which we 
have no positive proof." 

** Think you, Philippa, that this gallant knight, 
amoug his other trophies, has made a conquest of 
our cold cousin's heart? — if so, and that the victor 
loves another« our brother will be revenged." 

" I know not what to think of it, my Edward ! 
women will be women, and love will make sad 
havoc in their hearts. I may confide to you that 
the Baronne d'Amheim has put me in possession 
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of the family secrets, and that the match is de- 
cided upoDy if our haughty beauty will consent/' 

'' Sir Beginald is of high distinctioD, and if he 
did not come here free to marry, I trust he will 
not dåre to woo. The pure heart of å maiden 
must not be made the sport of a false knight. If 
dur guest be such a caitiff/I would pluck those 
decorations, so honorably won, from the breast 
which they now adom, and trample them under 
myfeet." 

'' Brayely said. Lord Edward ! but I put my 
trust in yirtue ; and hope the friend of my husband 
may always prove what he now is, — the pride and 
ornament ofchivalry!" 
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CHAP. XLV. 

AN INTERRUPTION. 

Whilb Edward and Philippa canvassed possi- 
bilities, Reginald reflected, as he escorted Isabel, 
upon probabilities. The conversation which had 
passed between him and the Bishop had left an 
impression on his mind ; and the snperior beauty 
of the young Countess Matilde had certainly 
added to the effect which his excellency had in- 
tended to produce. Not a single line had reached 
him in apology for the hasty and unjust treatment 
he had received from Cécile, and the word false 
still tingled in his ears. ** Would she were a man !" 
exclaimed he. It is possible that, at the same 
moment, Cécile wished a similar change. No 
matter. 

His reveries were interrupted by the trompets 
of the guard saluting Queen Isabel, and Reginald 
was scarcely in time to assist her to the ground. 
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'' I am sure^ sir knight," said the Queen, *' you 
have left a lady-love in France. Were I in my 
yonthy it would be my endeavour Ibr a while to make 
you forget the absent fair ; bnt as it is, there are 
beauties in onr court worthy the éye of a gallant 
cavalier; and, trust me, a handsome knight like you 
will not find them c^eL" 

The cheeks of ijtte youth became scarlet, as 
he listened to such temptations ofiTered by a Queen; 
but he forbore ir^ly. 

The door of Isabel's piivate doset was open, 
and she started back when she recognized the 
stranger whb had solicited an audience. Turnihg 
hastily to Reginald, she thanked him for his at- 
tendance, and bade him return to Windsor. 

Reginald perceived the lofty figure of a richly- 
clad personage, of dignified air, but would not 
allow himself to indulge in surmises. 

** Do you know, sir/' said Isabel to the stranger, 
" a certain knight who deserted the colours of his 
swom mistress even when she condescended to 
demand his aid V 

*' Such a treacherous aet would be as unmanly 
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as impossible : Isabel of France is much too hand- 
Bome to be deserted." 

** Say, was too handsome, and you will speak 
truth : Bome sixteen years ago we should not even 
have dreamt of BUch an aet/' 

'' No one, on looking at Isabel, coold imagine 
siXy much less sixteen years, had passed since 
first " 

^* It seems, sir knight, that you have not sacri- 
ficed your g^lantry with your liberty; and your 
gaiety convinces me^ that the chains of wedlock 
.are not always galling.'' 

*' My chains are very light; and the sylph who 
assisted in throwing them over my shoulders is 
now occupied with the care of a young damsel, who 
cannof rtin away ; so, in England, I am free to be 
your Highness's slave." 

" Were you withholden from our service by such 
light chains ?" 

" A variety of circumstances caused delay; but 
the moment my knights were prepared, I hastened 
to Paris, where I hoard of your success ; and the 
King, your brother, commanded my return." 
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** Had you loved the Queen as you did the 
PrincesSy neither knights nor King would have 
delayed you," 

" I have seized the first moment that fate has 
pennittedy to throw myself at your feet, and to 
vow that to me you appear more lovely ^ 

At that moment the door opened, and Earl 
Mortimer stood before thém: it was some time 
before the Queen could release her arm from the 
folds of the mantle of the knight, on whbse 
shoulder she reclined. Mortimer stood in silent 
astonishment : his cheek grew almost black with 
rage: at last his voice found utterance. ** Ro- 
dolphe of Montleansy in the closet of Isabel ! How 
dåres he enter this apartment?" 

" The daring," answered Rodolphe, " is with 
Mortimer, whom his slaves call Earl of March ; 
but who can be no nobleman, or he would not in- 
terrupt the privacy of a lady's chamber." 

'' That lady is a Queen, and commands re- 
speci* 

" The disrespect rests with the intrader : I used 
none." 
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** Did not Charles, the brother of Isabel, at my 
instigation, command you not to see the Queen ?" 

" Charles is dead, and perhaps Mortimer's days 
are numbered: retire, or dread the effectsof a 
strong arm and a sharp two-edged sword. Steel 
pays no respect to rank, especially nt^hen ill ae- 
quired. 

** My son would be more fit to argue with you 
in such a strain. I am too old to wield a sword ; 
but my mind is firm, though my arm is weak." 

** Yes, you can plan villany for others to exe- 
cute." 

** Leave the apartment, or the Queen's guards 
shall force you from it." 

'' Mortimer, I despise the threats of a murderer 
and a coward : I defy you and your guards. If 
the Queen holds up her smallest finger, I will 
depart." 

The Queen, naturally haughty with others, was 
overawed by Mortimer; and dreading a rupture 
with him, entreated Rodolphe to retire. The brow 
of the indignant warrior became calm ; he crossed 
his hånds upon his breast, and left the apartment. 
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CHAR XLVI- 



CURIOSITY. 



Instbad of retuming to Windsor, Reginaldy 
imattended except by Hobson, rode to a solitary 
house in the middle of the forest, and asking for a 
nighfs lodgingy was instantly admitted: he re- 
tired to a secluded chamber, and, contrary to his 
common habits, demanded no refreshments. The 
snpper prepared for him was therefore devoored 
by his groom. who romanced it away in the kitehen 
like a crusader, while his master slept. 

At earliest dawn, Reginald mounted his favorite 
cropped courser, of reddish colour, and guided him 
towards the Saxon's cross. After giving the 
necessary summons, Ethelred appeared. 

** The sun rises brightly," exclaimed the sage : 
** this will be for you, my son, a fortunate day." 

" To reward your good bodings, take, my friend, 
this small gift," answered Reginald. 
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Ethelred regarded the five broad pieces of gold : 
" it is an offering worthy of a Prince, which title 
you have more right to than you are aware of." 

*' Would you could tell who my parents 
were!" 

** We will not speak of si^ch matters in open 
air: follow me, and we will consult the book of 
the stars. Before you descend^ you must promise 
not to forget the helpmate of whom we spoke; and 
she must be handsome and well shaped : I do not 
want to have another ugly imp, instead of a pro- 
per Saxon child." 

** I will fulfil my promise, cost what it may ; 
but where could you lodge a handsome woman?" 

** I have not been idle since my residence here; 
and your bounty will, in addition to that of the 
King, enable me to finish my works." 

In the midst of the thick coppice which we have 
described, was a square grass*plat : on this Ethel- 
red stood facing the sun ; he desired Reginald to 
tum his back, and hold him fast by the arm as they 
descended. 
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When they reached the bottom, a heavy weight 
was attached to the plat on which they stood; 
and when Reginald found himself in safety, the 
weight was removed, and the opening closed 
by the rapid replacement of what in reality was 
a strong trap-door, which was moved up and 
down by weights, ropes, and polleys. Reginald 

looked in silence for the sequel of his advoQture. 

« 

** lightSy imp!" exclaimed Ethelred. 

'' YeSy father!" was replied, and a creature 
appeared with two torches, which threw a blueish 
light upon a countenance naturally of a dark yel- 
low. The imp had eyes more like saucers than 
any thing belonging to a human being. His blcæk 
hair stood straight up on the top of his head, and 
hung as straightly down at the sides, leaving two 
enormous ears standing out from the caput, some- 
thing like the lamps of a modem mail-coach. 

" Lead the way, Umptikin !" 

They passed by a narrow passage into a 
square apartment, in the centre of which was a 
species of Saxon altar. 
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The imp having^xed the torches on either side, 
disappeared. " Now," said Ethelred to our 
knighty " speak your wishes." 

^' I have asked you conceming my parents." 

Ethelred threw some liquid on a lærge mirror. 
A young female appeared with flowing robes. 
He then threw some more liquid, and there ap- 
peared a young man, richly dressed. " Your 
parents," said he, *^ were of high station, but of 
their fate I know nothing." 

Reginald was for a moment pensive, and then 
said, " Show me, Ethelred, the place you destiné 
for the future bride of a powerful Saxon." 

" Umptikin, unclose the door !" They entered a 
large and commodious cavern. It was evidently 
the remains of a quarry of stone. Great pillars 
of rock supported the arched roof ; light was ad- 
mitted by spacious openings which could be closed 
by strong and rudely-constructed barriers. There 
were seats of rough branches of oak, couches of 
the same materials, a large chimney, plenty of 
skins of deer, of wolves, hares, rabbits, foxes, &c. 
tables, shelves, and various comforts, which Re- 
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ginald did not expect to find with his nncouth 
acquaintance. The oontinuation of their re- 
searches was impeded by the sound of a bell. 

*' Umptikin, see whose curiosity intrudes upon 
my occnpations." Umptikin described the figores 
of two women. " Perhaps," cried De Vayasour, 
** it is the Queen." 

'* No," answered Ethelred, *' not the Queen 
Philippa. She has no cause for cnriosity. All 
she wishes for, she has, or will haye." 

While the Saxon was preparing to ascend, 
Reginald, not desiring to be alpne with Umpti- 
kin, begged permission to accompany him. Giving 
the imp a piece of silver, he seated himself on the 
plat, and Umptikin tuming a wheel and rope, 
they gradually ascended. Both the ladies were 
yeiled. One advanced, the other retired. When 
Ethelred was at the cross, it was with difficulty 
Reginald heard the foUowing discourse. The lady, 
showing the Saxon an emblem, asked : — 

" Is the person who gave me thb, the man 
destined to be my husband ?" 

" You can judge of that as well as I." 
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*' When will he depart?" 

" He will soon receive orders," 

The lady hearing the neigh of a horse, hastily 
retired. Beginald observed that she did not seem 
satisfied with the answers she received. 

" It is very difficult," repUed the soothsayer, 
" to satisfy women : they will leave every thing 
to destiny, and nothing to self-guidance. I never 
ean satisfy Queen Isabel ; she is the most curious 
and the most obstinate person in the world. I am 
compelled to hide many things from her which she 
would not like to leam, but which she insists on 
hearing." 

After some further converse, Reginald mounted 
his horse, which had been the cause of fear to the 
curious damsely and rode towards the house in 
which he had pfussed the night. Hobson was pre* 
pared to attend him, and Reginald proceeded to 
the castle, where a messenger from the Bishop of 
Arras awaited his return. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 



A PROPOSAL. 



The letter of the bishop related to politicai 
matters ; but it enclosed another, which, although 
brief, was» in the present state of Sir Reginald's 
mind, of great import« 

*' Instead of awaiting my explanation,^ the 
epistle ran, *' you have basely avoided me. I 
again stamp on your forehead the name of a 
traitor false to his love, and with that aet banish 
you for ever from my presence, — C. de C." 

Reginald impatiently awaited a summons to the 
presence of Edward, by whom he was received 
with constraiiit: Philippa was distant, and Ma- 
tilde more than usually * haughty. When the 
chaplain had repeated the benediction, Reginald 
felt an inclination to leave the table, and express 
his sentiments ; but he allowed the rising words 
of passion almost to choke him ere he would so 
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offend against established rule as to give them 
utterance, He declined all offers of food, and 
sat motionless as an automaton. 

*' Are you unwell. Sir Reginald ?" said Phi- 
lippa, at lengtb, kindly. 

^* Not illy madame, but sick at heart." 

** Has your messenger brought bad tidings?" 

'' On the contrary, madame, I at first thought 
tbem good ; but I how find them evil." 

'' How, Sir Reginald !" said the King; ** what 
have you found here that could tum good to evil?" 

" A cold reception, Lord Edward !" 

The King looked discomposed, adding : ** Your 
party to London has been, I hope, agreeable? we 
have odd rumours here ; — know you of them?" 

*^ I did not remain in London longer than my 
duty to Queen Isabel required : I conducted her 
Highness to her private closet, and then retired." 

** To visit our gay societies, I suppose : but they 
are bad associations for such youths of distinction 
as Sir Reginald De Vavasour." 

** Am I compelled to give your Highness aH 
account of my proceedings ?" 
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'* Not at present, Marquis of Mbntserrentr 
and the King rose and left the apartment. 

" Something has discomposed his Highness/' 
-said Philippa : ** I will foUow him." 

Matilde and Reginald, thus léft alone, felt mu- 
tually embarrassed. This embarrassment was in- 
creased by a quéstion relative to his departure. 
Reginald in reply stated his intention of retnm- 
ing to Paiisy as soon as he had received King 
Edward's final answer, there to await orders. 

** It is very disagreeable to be subjected to the 
orders of others." 

'^ A soldiér, madame, must not think so." 

** Is there any reason to ima^e there will be 
services at present for a soldier to perform ?" 

'' If not required in France, my services will be 
devoted in aid of King Bobert of Naples, now in 
arms in support of Pope John." 

'^ An absølute knight-errant, I declare. I fool- 
ishly imagined there was a damsel who had the 
power of restraining such wanderings." No an- 
swer being given to this, Matilde proceeded: — 
" Your hesitation eonfirms me in the thought that 
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there is another star besides that of glory in your 
horizon. Are you certain it was the Pope who 
gave you that red rose 1 " 

" I never affirmed that it was." 

" The rose has lost its perfume." 

" It is Strange that you, who appear so haughty 
and so cold, can have a heart sufficiently warm to 
make that perfume evaporate into air." 

" I have never behaved haughtily towards you, 
whom I consider as my equal." 

'^ If I dåre consider myself your equal, and 
offer " 

" Before you proceed, Sir Reginald, hear me ! 
When persons meet, willing to enter into a treaty, 
each party must stand on the same ground. I 
consider you my equal in rank and fortune, and 
my superior in worldly estimation. As to our mu- 
tual accomplishments, we have not had time to 
develop them; but there is one point on which 
we are not equal, and if it is that on which you 
would treat, I must at once break up the meeting." 

'* I would not offend you for the world; and yet 
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there is a subject neaiest my heart> on which I 
would speak ; it is love." 

** You are, I belieye, capable of expatiating on 
that subject ; it is one of which I am ignorant : 
but we are both young enough to change, — you to 
forget what you know, and I to leam that which I 
know not." 

'' I would be your instructor, Matilde." 

*' And haying taught me my lesson, leave me to 
con it over in my own seUtary chamber, wlule my 
preceptor is engaged with making, in a distant 
landy the same display of his leaming and skill." 

** And do you place so little value on your 
channSy as to think that a knight who wears your 
resplendent chains could so easily disentangle him- 
self from them ? — or do you place so little reliance 
on my character and honor, as to imagine me 
capable of conduct so base as that which you de- 
scribe?" 

** Prince Reginald, if I could place your cha- 
racter in any but the fairest light, I would Jiot 
have condescended to hold private intercourse 
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with you ; but men do not view such subjects as 
those of which we speak in the same light as 
women. I read that men have gloried in winhing 
female hearts : the only glory with mine is, that it 
will not easily be won. No woman could object 
to Prince John, but there is one who has refused 
him." 

*' If that had been for my sake, I should have 
been the proudest of mortals." 

'* It is not necessary for me to say more than 
that it was for my own sake; and if another per- 
son whom I know wete to address me in the same 
language, I should for my own sake say, — ^Take 
this rose !" — and she handed to him the now per- 
fumeless gift. 

With an impatience natural to his character, he 
threw it into the air ; but caught it again, saying, 
'* No ! you, Matilde, have wom it ; and I will, on 
your account, place it near my heart." 

*' For the sake of her who first gave it you." 

" That rose was given me before the battle of 
Saintes. It was, I have said, a magic gift ; but 
virtuous purity triumphs over magic charms. You 
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aet wisely, Matilde, in refusing to hear me. I ain 
imworthy of you. Banish me for evér from your 
sighty and hear my parting vow never to wed 
ahother. Bellona sliall be my life's partner ; and 
awakened by her trumpet, my wandering steps 
shall moye in fieids of war, and my last words of 
prayer for your happiness be drowned by the 
shrillness of the clarion*s notes.** 

Reginald appeared much aifected : Matilde be- 
came alarmed at the conyokive movements of his 
manly chest, and the trembling of his limbs. '^ For 
heayen's sake, be not thus unmanned by a weak 
woman's words. I haye not said, Begone for 
eyer !" 

'' And haye I hopes, then, that patient con- 
stancy may procure my pardon; may make you 
forget that I haye erred from the path of recti- 
tude and yirtue, although not from that of honor? 
I am free to choose the partner of my life ; I haye 
chosen you; and if you think me unworthy, I will 
to the field, and bring back fresh laureis to lay at 
your feet." 

" I will pwn," rejoinéd the lady, " that I haye 
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long dwelt upon your name M^ith pleasure ; that I 
have heard the King speak of you M^ith the enthu- 
siasm of friendship, and the Queen with admira- 
tion; but you have destroyed one of my fairy- 
built visions, and the fading dream has left only 
relics of its existence. I hoped to find you per- 
fect, while in mortality perfection does not exist. 
There are others, Sir Reginald, less difficult to 
please." 

" But there is none like Matilde." 

A page now requested the presence of Sir Re- 
ginald in the closet of the King.; but it is not at 
present necessary to describe what occurred there. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 



PROPHECY. 



When the Archbishop of Canterbury received 
notice to attend the King at Eltham, he felt how 
strongly necessary it was to prevent Edward from 
entering into any discussion which might lead to war. 
His Grace was decidedly of opinion, that England 
and France neither could nor should be evec nnited 
under one ruier ; and so thinkiug, it behoved him 
to use every exertion to prevent unnecessary irri- 
tation or useless demands. In consequence of this 
determination, the Archbishop arrived on Sunday 
at Windsor, and availing himself of his right to 
preach before the King, mounted the pulpit. The 
text which he chose was: — " Render therefore 
unto Cæsar the things which are Cæsar's," &c. He 

m 

commenced his discourse with the duty and sub- 
mission due to kings, and to the church ; and 
concluded by commanding, not only strict obe- 
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dience to the written, but to the implied ¥^ords. 
" Kings," said he, " are vicegerents upon earth ; 
and in his dying moments, Charles of France 
bequeathed his throne to Philippe, as rightful 
possessor, proyided his Queen was not blessed 
with a male descendant. An interference M^ith 
such a bequest would be sinful, — ^would be taking 
from Cæsar the things which are Cæsar's." 

After service was ended, the Archbishop de- 
manded an audience, and remained four hours 
closeted with the King. With diflSculty did Ed- 
ward restrain^the haughtiness of his character: at 
length his patience was quite exhausted. '' Mon- 
seigneur of Canterbury," exclaimed he, " the 
Queen waits : you forget,* in your zeal for peace, 
that you are wasting your Words on one who is but 
the shadow of a King. Go to Eltham, and speak 
to the lords of the council, and carry with you this 
assurance, — that I, Edward of England, and grand- 
son of a noble warrior, will support the just rights 
I inherit, whether patemally or matemally. Hav- 
ing said this, I will acknowledge, my lord of Can- 
terbury, that you aet as a churchman should do, 
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in preaching peace; but you do not speak as a 
politic statesman, when you preach doctrines inju- 
rions to ydur sovereign's rights." 

** Your pardon, my liege ! I wish to speak as a 
statesman, as well as a divine. In my opinion, 
England and France can neyer be united in one 
empire: if your Highness ascend the throne of 
France, you must govem England by a deputy.: 
France, as the larger country, as well as from its 
intestine feuds, would claim the greater portion of 
your care; and the interests of England would be 
neglected. England has a natural claim to your 
care: Englaud, under a just and wise prince, 
should become a great kingdom, instead of being 
lost as a petty state. If you, as King of England 
and France, give to the former your undivided 
care and attention, France would deeply lament 
the transfer of the throne from the house of Yalois 
to that of Plantagenet. Without alluding to 
national prejudices, without appealing to past 
jealousies, let me tum your eyes to your own 
kingdoms. You call yourself King of Ireland; but 
have you any permanent power over that turbulent 
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people ? Your grandfather had determined to be 
King of Scotland : why shoidd not you entertain 
the same views? By the natural formation of this 
island, England, Scotland, and Wales should 
make oue kingdom ; and if the three were closely 
united under the same sovereign, the advantages, 
in point of union, strength, and intemal happiness, 
would be incalculable. But the case is entirely 
different in regard to France : France is too great 
to be a subordinate power ; and England, though 
smaller, is too proud." 

" My Lord Archbishop, we will discuss the 
question calmly in council. A sovereign must not 
relinquish his rights ; but there is much truth in 
your ai^ument." 

As Edward accompanied Philippa to Eltham, 
he repeated the conversation with the prelate. 

" There is great force," said he, " in that 
remark relative to Scotland. How foolish it is 
of Queen Isabel, for the sake of dignifying her 
daughter as a Queen, to injure the interests of the 
kingdom ! but our mother is at present too strong 
to be opposed ; and therefore I must yield to that 
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which I cannot avoid. When I am King indeed, 
we will see whether the crown, not only of Scot- 
land, but of France also, cannot sit on the same 
brow with that of England and Ireland. Ma- 
cedon was but a principality, yet Alexander*« 
empire became mighty indeed. Italy was but a 
kingdom^ yet Augustus ruled the world. Give 
birth to a son, Philippa, capable of seconding my 
yiews, and let other nations tremble at the name 
of Edward." 

** You speak and think like an ambitions hero. 
I prophesy we shall have a son worthy of your 
name." 

" Well, my love, we must not lose time in 
fulfilling the prophecy, for the day will come when 
such aid will be needed." 
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CHAP. XLIX. 



FAILURES. 



In the couDcil-chamber at Eltham, the King 
listened to the arguments for and against the de- 
mand of Philippe of Valois : Queen Isabel took a 
decided lead in favor of the assertion of her rights ; 
and Earl Mortimer^ irritated at the insult he had 
receiyed from Gount Rodolphe, strongly supported 
her arguments. In vain did the Archbishop entreat 
his Highness to be prudent. Prince Beginald was 
admitted; and the King, rising, addressed him 
thus : — " Ambassader of France, we have appointed 
certain of our nobles to be bearers of our answer 
to Prince Philippe of Valois ; and with this assu- 
rance, we give you permission to depart." 

Isabel looked in vain for Count Rodolphe, amid 
the suite of Beginald, who, bowing to the royal 
throne, left the hall. 
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" fiefore I leave England/' said De Vavasour, 
*' I will make another effort to subdue the heart of 
that proud fair-one. Lorenzo^ come hither ! Ride 
forthwith to Windsor, and demand permission for 
me to visit the Countess Matilde." 

The messenger was admitted to the presence of 
Matilde, and thus spoke : — ** Sir Beginald, having 
receiyed the King's licence to depart, wishes to be 
the bearer of happy tidings from you, madame, to 
your brother and his fair lady, whom I åm assured 
yon would love, as she is all perfection." 

*' But, Count Lorenzo, I do not always like 
perfection, at least that sort which is constantly 
brought before one's notice. Agenor, in his letters, 
always praises Aurélie as perfection; my father 
sounds the same note ; Prince Reginald echoes the 
Count ; and you, sir, speak of nothing but Aurélie. 
I wish to ask you, Count, is your perfection so 
great a beauty as Mademoiselle de Cominges ?" 

" Whyj madame, as to that lady, I have nothing 
further to say." 

'' But it is of that lady I particularly wish to 
hear : is she also perfection V 
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*' Some persons admire her greatly." 

** And amoDg the pre-eminent admirers stands 
Reginald de Vavasour ?" 

** Who is now come to throw himself at the feet 
of beauty/' said our hero, entering at the moment, 
and kneeling before the haughty damsel, who with 
amixture of pride and pleasurebeheld his'humbled 
.position. Lorenzo hastily withdrew, wfailst Ma- 
tilde exclaimed :~^'' It is the heiresd of Hainault, 
and not Matilde, that Sir Beginald seeks to wed. 
Rise, sir ! this position neither becomes your rank, 
nor Auits my wishes." 

^' Wlien Rpdolphe of Montleans,*' replied Re- 
ginald, ** offered me the hånd of his daughter, I 
was an humble unknown: by the grace of King 
Charles, I now hold a station in life which autho- 
rises me to enter into the présence eveu of a Prin- 
icess of Hainault ; but as that entrance is an intru- 
sion, I for ever take my leave." 

" We imagined your Excellency had already 
embarked.' ' 

'' Think you, Countes» Matilde, that Reginald 
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is SO cold, so nngratefuly as not to thank his best 
friends for their immmerable kindnesses?" 

** I thought Sir Beginald always recoUected that 
he represented a King, and sent his personal re- 
qiectSy his thanks, or his adieus, equally by proxy." 

** In affairs of state it is oftentimes advisable to 
elnploy those who can ccmimand their own tempers, 
while they wish to connteract the yiews of others, 
or obtain some great and defined object; but in 
affairs of the heart, it woold be always most de- 
sirable to speak in person, where attention may be 
expected : there are, nevertheless, casef wherein 
the assistance of a third person may be most ser- 
yiceable.^ 

** Think you the aid of such a person as Don 
Hubert advantageous to any cause ?" 

** In a military cause» yes ; but not where' wo- 
man is concemed/' 

** Why then send such a man into my presence ?" 

** You speak in riddles, madame."' 

** I will be more explicit : I have received a 
message from my father, commanding me to re- 
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ceive the band of the Marquis of Montserrent* 
on pain of his etemal displeasure ; and the mes- 
senger called himself Don Hubert/' 

Before Heginald could reply/ the King and 
Queen entered : while parting ciyilities were ex- 
changedy Matilde remained in deep thought. 

** Our ambassadors are prepared/' said Edward ; 
** and I hope the peers of France will so decide, as 
to ensure justice to those entitled to govem, as well 
as happiness to those who are to be goyemed. We 
think it truly kind of you. De Yavasoury in such a 
busy momenty to find time fo discharge the cour- 
tesies of life; and we wish you every happiness 
* until our next meeting. Accept, we pray you, 
this ring : it belonged formerly to a person whom 
you resemble ; I allude to the Earl of Ulleswater." 

Philippa presented a chain of silk and gold, with 
a medallion pendent from it : then tuming to Mar 
tilde, said, — " Has our cousin no parting gift?" 

** She possesses nothing worthy of being pre- 
sented to so distinguished a perisonage as the Mar- 
quis de Montserrent." 

Our readers will not be surprised at hearing that 
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•Regbald left Windsmr in a rage, and galloped to 
ihe Saxon: he abnséd Ethelred and astrology; 
and having satbfied himself that he was vety just 
tmd very eloqnent, received this simple answer: 
^ Yon haye got a woman to deal with ; it is easier 
to deal witk the devil.*' The response pn>diiced a 
^houtfromUmptSun. Ethelred contin«ed: — '*Tou 
Vill not forget that I did all I conld do : you and 
tiie young lady are only to Uame ; not I, or the 
stars. As a knight of honor, yon will reoollect 
yonr pronuse, and bring me a wife." 

** I have pledged'my word, Saxon ! and will not 
lireak from it; but you have either been deceived, 
-OT you deceive.'* 

** Ethelred,^ replied the Sax6n, ** is no decéiver : 
you haye muchyet to leam, and much to suffer. 
You now leave this country in peace ; you may re- 
turn in an angry garb : there are bbody spots in 
the sky !" Ethelred sunk from his view, and Regi- 
naid tnmed his horse's head towards London, and 
in no yery pleasant mood embai^ced for 4he oo^ast 
of France. 
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CHAR XLIX. 

GOOD FORTUNE. 

Unwilling to break the thread of our niM^- 
rative, we have postponed until tlus chapter the 
relation of circumstances connected with the fate 
of Cécile de Cominges. 

The packet of letters which we mentioned that. 
the Bish(^ of Arras had received by express finrnt 
Atignon, contained some of consideraUe import« 
ance. The first we shall notice was from thd 
Count de Cominges to Cécile:— 

" My dear daughter, 
" The silenee of yonr affiaoeed hiuiband» the 
Yicomte de Leontin« was rather unacooiintabte« 
I knew him to be a worthy, though not a commu- 
nicative man. He preferred, as I now do, stndy 
to love. He knew that stndy improves yonthi 
and delights ddage ;-^is an ornament in pvosperity^ 
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and a solaee in adversity ; — is pleasing at home^ 
and no impediment abroad^ but is carried with us 
wherever we g^ ; — ^while iu love every thing tends 
to raise strife, qufureb, and warfare. Le Yicomte 
was a worthy, ay, in some points a sensible man, 
with a bad constitution. He asked you in mar- 
nage for friendship's sake towards me« It vas 
with ns, as Sallust says, ' idem Telle, idem noUe :' 
we wishedy and you consented. It happened that 
the worthy man did not wbh to hear fnrther from 
you, but ' dum tacet, clamo.' The poor man is 
dead;— so is the decision of La Cour d'Amour. 
But no harm must be* said of the dead : so come 
to the dulce domum of 

*' Yonr respectful and affectionate parent, 

** Le Comte de Cominges. 

** If you can provide yourself prudentially with 
another husband, — ^béne— verbum sat.^ 

A second letter to Cécile ran thus : — ** The 
delay of a few days has brought further news, 
but I must address the purport to our friend 
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the Bishop. The Pursmrant will soon return: 
respondey mea filia !" 

The letter addressed to the Bishop was as fol- 
lows: 

** Esteemed Excellency, 

" By my last advice, my daughter is informed 
of the loss we have sustained in the person of her 
husband elect. That worthy nobleman, in his 
latest moments^ felt an interest in the welfare of 
her whom he had selected as the mistress of his 
fortunoy and the partner of his life. These ..are 
his words : ' Peeling, my friend, that reeovery 
is now hopelessy and finding that thé variousef^ 
forts I havemade, by visiting aU the warm springs, 
and taking all the medicines ordered, have 
proved ineffectualy«— I resign myself patiently to 
my fate, and wait until that paralysis, which has 
so long seized my limbs, shall end my miserable 
life. I have behaved cruelly towards your daughter; 
and the only recompense I can make is by paying 
into her hånds the sum to be forfeited if the con- 
tract was not fulfilled. Purther, I will treble 
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that 8iim if ske wiU remain unmamed for twelve 
months, and call herself by the additioiial name of 
Leontin, in compliment to my memory/ ^ 

The letter contained many requests as to advice 
for her future conduct. '' Surely^'' said the Bishop, 
** Cécile cannot be to foolish as to refuse these 
terms ? I think the news too good to brook delay.*", 

It was still an early hour, and the page said his 
mistress bad not left her chamber, " Alice, tell 
your lady that I h&ve news oi gr^i importaliee to 
eommunicate." 

" I am very sure, as it is only your Excell^icy, 
Uiat my lady will recétve you: poor sold! she 
seems very nnhappy, and pérhaps your £xcellency 
oould console her." The Bishop entered, Alice 
was ordered to retire, ITie Bishop's astonisjiment 
was yéry great on beholding the luxury and 
elegance of the béd-chamber of Mådemoiselle 
Cécile. Every thing that Paris could fumish, or 
moiiey providfe^ was displayed to his wondering 
and delightdl sénses. The night-dress of the dis- 
consolate fair was equally rich and becoming. 
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" The news I have to tell ray béautiful audi- 
tress is of a mixed nature : but I think the oue 
being a positire and pønifånént good, and thé 
other but a temporary evil, her soundiiess of judg-' 
ment, as well as accurate knowledge of the worid, 
will soon lead her to decide« as I have done, that 
the good infinitely preponderates." 

*• Why did not Reginald seek tae before he 
went?" 
" It was too early an hour to distiirb yon/' 
** He knew too well that all hours were equal 
to me, so that he came ; and ray page, by ihy 
orders, has not been in bed.'' 

" Gecile, I will not pretend ignorance as to the 
intimacy existing between you; nor will I deny 
that the Régent's orders weré'instantly obeyed by' 
my advice; and, had you been in tny situation, you 
would have acted a^^ I did«" 
" Did he leave no messagé ?" 
" He was in such a state of mind, that I wav 
obliged to write down the Regenfs instructions, 
and deliver them to Lorensso. Now comes the 
antidote." 
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When Cécile had read the news, she said, ** If 
Begioald .marriea me, he will not manry a beggar. 
I wiU obey all the ^^^Bcount's directicms ; and feel 
gratefol for hu kindness«'' 

'' The Parsuivant rettims to-morrow«** 

'' As soon as proper arrangement is made, I 
will set out." 

** Do not think me impertinent, if I oflTer to 
be your escort« I know that I alone can serve 
you, and that Beginald woold only injure your 



cause," 



n 



Prove to me, Sieur Pierre, how you can. serve 
me, 

** Reginald ought not to marry you ; nor ought 
you, were he to make an offer, to accept it, I am 
debarred, by my profrøsional vows, from devoting 
myself to a wife; but there is great allowance made 
for those who submit to such vows, and there is no 
scandal attached to the intimacies that exist.-with 
persons so situated, provided they have the sense 
and delicacy not to offend by glaring immorality 
or vicious luxuriousness. Thus an attachment 
to onc beautiful object is considered inoffensive. 
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while a general devotion to the lighter portion of 
the fair sex carries . with it both censure and 
odium. Cécile, I have long been devoted to your 
charms, and you have repulsed me with candour 
and ingenuonsness. Bind me to your interests by 
kindness, and I will build up your fortnaes, If 
you willingly release Reginald, you place yourself 
in an elevated position, and have him at your feet: 
whether married or single, he will foUow your 
dictates ; he will feel himself bound in honor to 
make such reparation for not devoting himself to 
you, when released from your service. You hav« 
parted imder feelings of irritation, you have dis- 
missed him, but I think you yet love him. Leave 
him'free, and he will consider you as a martyr to 
his honor, and a sacrifice on the altar of Jbis ambi- 
tion. Cécile, I know the workings of your heart ; 
and with all the force of your passion, you would 
not marry, without hoping to forward and share 
his ambitions views. There is a passion latent 
in your breast which I can lay open to view ; — -it is 
a passion for the power, enjoyment, and luxury 
given by wealth. This luxurious apartment, un- 
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knowB to the richest inhalHtanto of Paria ; — ibis 
oottly robe ; these Tettds and emen of alrer and 
gold,— assnre me of the tnith of my dbseiratioii, 
even if I hså not long known it by stadying yonr 
character: if BeginaUt had seen yon, he wonU 
have thooght tiiat yonr bed was Ana, and that 
yon enricbed it like a pearl; and the orders of 
FhiHppe, the interefts of the Pope and the king- 
dom. would Iiave Tanished from the memory of 
your Antony, while fab Cleopatra wonU alene 
have revelled in his dioughts. Bmt your ideas are 
too exalted: you are not» like that unfortnnate 
Queen, the slave of sensuality : you admired with 
fervor, and you laviflhed your favors with prodi* 
gality ; but your mind is as strong as your form is 
beautiful^ and I am ccmfident you cannot wish to 
sink the character of the hero in that of the whi-r 
ning lover." 

** You are an accurate observer of human na- 
ture, Pierre ! I have my passions, but as yet they 
have not quite mastered me ; and warmly as I feel 
towards Reginald, I woald not see him sacrifice 
one iota of his honor : but proceed with your rea- 
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Boning; and if you condnct it as calmly as you have 
done, I will give you credit for more prudencey 
and leas passion, than I considered you to posseBs 
in tbe convent of Santa Olara." 

" I fear.my passions are stronger than my pru- 
-dence ; but much depends upon this interview, and 
I have a difficult task ;to perform. Reginald has 
•acted, and will continue to aet, under my advice : 
if you leave him to uphold the public as well as his 
-private interests, he will feel bound to .aet as 
justly towards you as Monsieur de Leontin has 
done. He is at present rich in gifts from the 
royal treasury. You are firm in the favor of Pope 
John, and his wealth.is immense. He has not yet 
requited the services of Prince Reginald, but as- 
suredly will do so. Continue to guide Reg^ald, 
and you will hold the key of the papal caskets. 
Bemember the ornaments wom by Don AJphonso 
de Grenada." 

** I knew instantly that you had discovered me, 
but thought I could rely on your secresy, even 
^nder more difficult circumstances." 

*' Continue to rely on me ; and while I rise in 
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tkis world, as I shall undoubtedly do, yoa shall 
{Murtake my proiperity. Beg^inald stands on a less 
save foundatioii : he cannot be master of his own 
fortone, for he must always be engaged in ex- 
pénses attending upon soldiers, castles, onbassies, 
and war, I foresee all the difficulties of his sta- 
tion. When Edward has done homage for Gni^me, 
he will be his subject, as well as that of France.. 
War will undoubtedly arise between the two coun- 
tries; and if he espouse the part of England, he 
will lose Montauban ; if that of France, Agen. 
If it be your wish to marry, who so likely to at- 
trået as the beautiful and rich widow? I myseif 
know a person of high rank, who will be at your 
feet ere half your time of widowhood is wom 
out." 

" If he be worth accepting, I will not refuse his 
offer, for I am determined to marry as soon as my 
year of loneliness is over ; and I will, this day, by 
letter, reiease Reginald from all enga|fements of 
the heart. I should feel miserable if I injured his 
prospects by indulging the paltry gratification of 
my own vanity, at the expense too of those who 
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have treated me as friends, have smiled at my pas- 
sion, and never believed in the existence of error; ' 
— I wili not call it vice, for it was not vicious in 
principle« I do not wish to defend my conduct, 
nor to uphold my virtue ; but I must naturally 
feel inclined to excuse, as far as I can, my 
deviation from the path which Plato directs us to- 
foUow." 

'' The philosophy of Plato was well adapted to 
make proselytes among the relaxed Greeks, tO' 
whom his theory was intended to apply ; but Re- 
ginald.is not a Platonist, nor do I think you are." 

*' You consider me then an apt scholar for one 
who founds his practice upon Aristotle and Ana- 
creon, and who would wish, like'Epicurus, to taste 
of all the pleasures life can afford ?" 

'' There is one pleasure which Epicurus thought 
least of, and which I prize the most; but, if I ven- 
ture to speak my mind, I shall be rebuked« I 
have dried up the fountains of those lovely eyes; 
I have cheered that drooping heart; I have re- 
suscitated the spirit of the enterprising female 
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who joined the åecret council which détermined on 
tha destnictioii of Louis of Bavaria ; and -' 

'' Well, well;— but tell me, Pierre] tell me, what 
.are thote proøp^to to which you alluded ?'* 

" My yoQth at ptes^t (Hrevents my filling Xhe 
papal chair ; but > an astrQloger, the most renowned 
of his day, prophesied I^ should one day wear the 
triple crown. You hinted at the same fortune: 
John bas added a third erowQ to the presentment ; 
and though I c^nnot suceeed him, be aasured, I 
4ihall hereafter nt on his throne, and then the 
millions which I know he is collecting shall be 
lavishly distributed. In the mean time, you may 
remember that I have a promise of the first vacant 
archbishopric ; the Begent intends to make me 
a peer of Parliament, and keeper of the seals. 
With tbese prospects before me, 1 feel doubly 
animated by the idea that it was you, Cécile, 
who inspired the Abbot of Fecamp ; it was you 
who animated him to fresh exertions ; it was you 
who taught him lessons .of prudence ; and,' lastly, 
it is you who must seal his fate, by making 
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him the most enraptured and devoted of your 
admirers." 

" You promise largely, my friend, and you 
speak confidently : for all these future prospects I 
am to sacrifice Reginald?" 

" It will be no sacrifice; it will be but justice to 
yourself. Admit me to a place in your confidence, 
and I leave the rest to your discretion." 

It is said, that the woman who hesitates is lost. 
Cécile hesitated. " Well, well," said she, at 
length, " depart ! I will dress myself, and write 
to Reginald in such a tone as will leave him mas- 
ter of his own destiny ; and I shall have some plea- 
sure in announcing that I am not a portionless, 
unmarried widow. — Adieu." The bishop reluc- 
tantly withdrew. 
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